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It seems as if the closing year 
of the nineteenth century fore- 
told a brilliant opening to the twentieth. The times 
are undergoing many changes. Looking back- 
ward a hundred years we can realize what a very 
different complexion life will have when the coming 
century has run its course. Even now we seem to 
be undergoing some metamorphosis whose full im- 
port we hardly understand. New methods of busi- 
ness are coming into vogue, and the value of co- 
operation under the leadership of able men is re- 
ceiving a recognition never before accorded to 
business enterprise. The armies of the strong, the 
workers of the world are being marshaled under 
the guidance of the most powerful. Competition is 
no longer between individuals, but between great 
aggregates of capital. In science we are on the 
borderland of new discoveries which will help to 
revolutionize the material world about us, and even 
our Government seems ready to abandon the con- 
servatism of its first hundred years, while it enters 
upon the second. In whatever direction we look 
the possibilities are new and endless. The whole 
physical world is wide open before us, and the cur- 
tain will be rung down on the closing act of the 
past century amid general hopefulness for the 
future. There never has been a period of existence 
in the world more to be envied than the present. 
There never has been a time when merit received a 
more certain reward, when men have stood more 
nearly on a level with other men, when the world at 
large has shared more extensively in the comforts 
and luxuries of life than they do now. There never 
has been a time when the Nihilist had less reason 
for existence than now. What he aims to accom- 
plish by force is being accomplished by impercepti- 
ble degrees in the evolution of society uncon- 
sciously going on all over the civilized world. We 
may not all live to see the realization of the dreams 
of to-day, yet they will be the realities of to-morrow 
unless the world should suddenly move backward. 
Everywhere humanity is reaching out in one direc- 
tion,and the same common good which leads indus- 
tries to gravitate toward one another and to push 
forward together, attracts individuals the world 
over in a hopeful struggle toward higher levels. It 
is singular how in these combinations of effort 
leaders of genuine force are being developed. The 
magnitude of private enterprises is so great to-day 
that there are more associations than one whose 
pay-roll is as great as that of the whole United 
States Government. Yet there is usually a single 
individual in control of this complex machinery, 
whose name often is unknown to the public at 
large. Such men are generally self-made. They 
spring from among the people, and attain an emi- 
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nence, often before middle age, which the most 
sanguine individual of a century ago would have 
thought impossible. These are perhaps not the 
noted characters of the day; but they none the less 
deserve a generous tribute from the community at 
large. They, more than others, are the men who 
are shaping our destinies, who are unconsciously 
bringing the world out of its allegiance to feudal- 
ism, and making it free and self-dependent. 


Jne of the most delightful ef- 
forts based withal upon the 
simplest plans to obtain a breath of summer fresh- 
ness and beauty for the wives and children of city 
workingmen, and to a certain extent also for the 
men themselves, is the organization known as the 
Schreber Garden Union in and around the old 
Saxon city of Leipzig. Schreber Gardens are, how- 
ever, no longer peculiar to Leipzig, for since their 
first foundation some thirty years ago their agree- 
able presence has become marked in some fifteen 
or sixteen other German towns. During the last 
few years numerous inquiries as to their activity 
and success have come from cities on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

The Schreber Garden of to-day is primarily and 
essentially a democratic co-operative picnic or out- 
ing party. Its object is the better physical and 
moral education of the children. To this end a 
closer sympathy between parents and school teach- 
ers, between home and school, is sought. The Gar- 
den consists of a piece of land leased, as a rule, for 
a term of years, seldom if ever owned outright by 
the organization. Its site is some district where 
both fresh air and real estate are plentiful, and is 
therefore found generally toward the outskirts of 
the city. Once probably a barren strip, it has now 
become, through the industry of the members, a 
bower of green and shade, from which peep out the 
tiny rustic summer houses (“Tusthaiiser”) so dear 
te German housewives and tradition, and within 
whose limits scamper about after school hours and 
on holidays the members’ “childers.” ‘Come, let 
our children live,” is the simple and literal motto of 
the first Schreber Garden party. 

It was in the spring of 1864 that Dr. Gottlieb 
Schreber, physician and traveling companion to a 
Russian nobleman, an enthusiast in the importance 
of athletics for children, and author of a book on 
“Gymnastik als Heilmittel,” brought about in Leip- 
zig, with the aid of an able pedagogue, Dr. Ernst 
Hauschild, a modest organization of parents and 
teachers, aiming at providing more satisfactory 
playgrounds for the school children. The organiza- 
tion, called at first “School Club” and “Parents’ and 
Teachers’ Club,” is the direct forerunner of the 
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present garden‘clubs. At the outset a block of land 
was obtained from the municipality at a nominal 
rent charge. Over this land the members and their 
children held undisputed sway. In 1867 children’s 
penny summer concerts were inauguarated. Ef- 
forts were also made to beautify the playground. 
To individual members plots were rented out, 
which were soon covered with varied growths, while 
mulberry and other trees soon formed a pleasing 
enclosure, and afforded that measure of seclusion so 
conducive to unconstraint. The former procedure 
has been happy in arousing considerable interest 
among both parents and children in the intricacies 
of gardening, and a healthy rivalry has sprung up 
as to who can be the proud possessor of the most 
attractive plot. Interest and knowledge in this di- 
rection is broadened by periodical lectures in popu- 
lar form from reputable botanists and horticultur- 
ists. Those who have had the pleasure of seeing, 
for instance, the Schreber Garden on the banks 
ef the little Pleisse by Leipzig, will agree 
on the uniqueness of results in the surpassing 
wealth of roses, which seem well-nigh to overflow 
the very limits of the garden, and on the pictur- 
esqueness of the summer houses, where the wives 
and mothers sit and sew and chat and drink their 
afternoon coffee. A more delightful impromptu 
“Summer resort” also for the older members of the 
family to repair to after working hours, where they 
can enjoy their evening meal till dusk, would be dif- 
ficult to discover. Teachers, for instance, on the 
education of children and on other topics of inter- 
est, are also arranged for, while during both sum- 
mer and winter months concerts are now and then 
given. For the special benefit of the boys and girls 
the modest revenues from the sub-letting of the 
garden plots are devoted mostly to the purchase of 
gymnastic bars and swings, to the building of a 
playhouse and the like. At times expression is 
given to other feelings and sympathies, and street 
arabs are gathered in and supplied with fun and 
food for the afternoon. This charity work, in some 
few instances, has indeed become important enough 
to warrant the maintainence, for the time being, of 
a paid overseer. 

In the case of the Pleisse Garden the land is 
leased from the city, the lease running for twelve 
years. The association, which takes the form of a 
company with limited liability, but with unlimited 
membership, pays two per cent. interest on the 
market value of the land at time of lease. Members 
pay half-yearly a fee of twenty-five cents, and a 
penny, formerly four cents, per square yard per sum- 
mer as garden rent. In 1896 there were 290 mem- 
bers, and 235 garden plots, varying in size from 80 
to 130 square yards. Special committees are ap- 
pointed on gardens, on play and on concerts. A 
caretaker is engaged at small salary as general 
supervisor. The financial satisfactoriness of the 
undertaking is sufficiently indicated by the large 
$1,200 pavilion for the children recently erected. In 
some of the other Schreber Gardens the member- 
ship is still larger than in the one just mentioned. 
At present there are seven such gardens in the city 
of Leipzig alone. 

This is in brief the organization known as the 
Schreber Garden, out of which our Vacant Lots As- 
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sociations have sprung. Just as the highly valued 
kindergarten has come from the Germans, the 
Shreber Gardens are also of Teutonic origin. 


The report of the sudden death 
of John S. Sargent was for- 
tunately not true. It has suggested, however, the 
magnitude of the loss it would have been to art had 
this brilliant young painter failed to survive his 
present period of growing power. Though an 
American by birth and education, Sargent has de- 
veloped his rare talents abroad, and is a pupil of 
Carolus Duran, the French portrait painter. When 
recently an association of art students in Boston 
collected a vast number of Sargent’s paintings and 
exhibited them together, it emphasized very clearly 
the masterly vigor of a painter in which Americans 
take a just pride. There is no phase of art more 
difficult than portraiture. Those who can paint 
likenesses are common enough, but a portrait goes 
far beyond this, since it interprets character as well. 
A thorough portraitist must be able to pierce at a 
first glance to the very heart of a sitter, must read 
his thoughts and judge of his manners and habits 
to such an extent that he can fix upon his canvas 
all of his characteristic peculiarities. This is no 
easy task. Van Dyk and Rembrandt possessed it of 
old, so did Reynolds, Tintoretto and Moroni, but 
it has by no means been true that every great 
painter has possessed the gift. That art which is 
merely exact, or that which astonishes us by brill- 
iancy of technique, will often elicit our unbounded 
admiration, but such work is not rare. As a rule, it 
is simply novel. On the other hand, an art like 
Sargent’s, which interprets character, is apt to grow 
upon us more slowly and finally to overwhelm us 
with its irresistible force. The false rumor of his 
death will therefor redound to his advantage by 
forcing upon people a sudden realization of his 
worth. Sargent is still a young man, but already 
counts his triumphs among the foremost portrait 
painters of our day. At the present time he is at 
the zenith of his powers, full of love for his art, am- 
bitious, and far too valuable to be lost to his con- 
temporaries. He has already painted a half dozen 
portraits which have the stamp of positive genius in 
them. 


John Sargent 





There is annually brought up 
in Congress a Postal Savings 
Bank bill, which is as regularly tabled as it appears. 
Repeatedly since 1871 petitions and bills have been 
presented for the establishment of these banks. The 
petitions have often been signed by great numbers 
of citizens. The Chicago Record’s petition of last 
spring was signed by 668,738 voters. But the sav- 
ings banks’ interest has always been powerful 
enough to successfully oppose or to lead Congress 
tc ignore the popular demand. The sponsor Post- 
master-Generals, in their reports, have invariably 
put in close textual proximity to the postal savings 
banks bills recommendations also for the postal 
telegraph. Postmaster-General Crosswell proposed 
that the deposits obtained through the bank should 
be used by the Government to buy the telegraph 
system. While in certain countries the two institu- 
tions are parts of one general system there is no 
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necessary interdependence. The postal telegraph 
may be involved in questions of national defense 
while the postal savings bank is a measure of social 
amelioration. 

The objections which for twenty-eight years have 
done duty in opposing this system and have 
brought some seventeen bills to naught, are that 
the savings banks fill every need; that the expense 
of the postal service would be increased ; that the in- 
vesting of the deposits would put the Government 
on the road to paternalism. 

Mr. Wanamaker disclosed the puerility of the 
first objection when he asked each postmaster in the 
country to report to him the distance of his post- 
office from the nearest savings bank, and found that 
in New England the average distance was 10 
miles; in the Middle States, 25; in the Western 
States, 26; in the Southern States, 33; and in the 
Pacific Slope States, 52. The French profit on the 
postal savings banks amounted in eight years to 
$649,977,900. This profit was made by a system so 
expensively developed that letter-carriers visit all 
districts in which there is no post office, and act as 
authorized intermediaries between the postal sav- 
ings banks and the depositors. 

If the measure is really dangerous from a social 
standpoint, what is to become of the nineteen 
States in which it is firmly established and en- 
thusiastically advocated? The pernicious principle 
is already in our own dominion since Hawaii has a 
postal savings bank. 

The modern savings bank is the fruit of an early 
philanthropic institution. About 1610 Hugues 
Delestre wrote a book advocating the establish- 
ment of a bank where a servant or any one who sold 
his labor by the day or year could put his earnings 
and receive interest. More than a century passed 
before any attempt was made to carry out this plan; 
then savings banks were established by philan- 
thropists in continental cities and in London. In 
the first years of the century business savings banks 
were incorporated in America. To these banks 
some of the philanthropic ideals clung. Public- 
spirited and charitable men regarded their connec- 
tion with a savings bank as a social trust—a trust 
the more sacred since their economic creed was that 
social salvation lay in habits of saving. With the 
growth of the country and the mad struggle for 
wealth this form of public spirit has nearly disap- 
peared. As a consequence, except in the Eastern 
cities where the old institutions exist, the savings 
bank has proved of uncertain footing. Charles S. 
Fairchild, while Attorney-General of New York, 
was compelled to wind up the affairs of twenty-two 
savings banks, with a loss to the depositors of 
$4,000,000. During the three years prior to Janu- 
ary, 1891, the failure of State savings banks and 
private banks in twenty-three States numbered 210, 
with losses of over $32,000,000. 

The postal savings bank does not compete with 
the savings bank. The interest paid by the first is 
purposely kept below that paid by the latter, while 
the greater part of the postal savings clientele is 
drawn from a class that but for it would not save or 
would hoard the small sum it is able to put aside. 
Statisticians claim that such banks would bring into 
circulation $700,000,000 now horded in small sums. 
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In Europe in 1895 12,000,000 people deposited 
$420,000,000, an average of but $35 a depositor. 

Wherever the two forms of savings banks exist 
they have grown and prospered side-by side. If 
any banking institution need fear the postal sav- 
ings banks it is the commercial bank, for should the 
Austrian check system be introduced, business men 
and Western farmers might use it to the detriment 
of the commercial banks. 

A most interesting and suggestive feature is the 
arrangement between France and Belgium by 
which a depositor may transfer his account from 
one country to the other. This leads one to dream 
of an international postal savings bank union 
which would enable a depositor to draw on his ac- 
count while in foreign lands. The foundation for 
such a plan is ready made in the international postal 
money order system. Within national limits, the 
system already operates in England. There a de- 
positor may apply at any post office within the 
United Kingdom, and if willing to pay for a tele- 
gram to London he may withdraw his deposit 
within an hour. 





It is a common saying to-day 
that he who would succeed in 
any walk of life must specialize. With increas- 
ing competition and refinement of professional 
methods, specialization is being carried farther and 
farther ; the intellectual fields of which one man can 
hope to be master are growing narrower and nar- 
rower. This is based upon the same principles as 
the minute sub-division of labor in manual indus- 
tries, where it is found profitable to keep each 
workman, day by day, and year by year, perform- 
ing a single simple operation. In either case, such 
restriction of functions presupposes an already 
highly perfected system, of which the craftsman or 
the professional man becomes a tool; and doubtless 
under that system either of them can grind out 
more work than he could with energies less per- 
fectly concentrated. 

But it may be doubted whether specialization is 
not sometimes a hindrance to progress. That the 
workman who forever feeds the same machine is 
dwarfed thereby in his own mental character is evi- 
dent enough. That the extreme specialist in higher 
pursuits is in danger of intellectual ill-balance, and 
of suffering detriment as a man for the sake of his 
profession, will also be admitted. And, further, 
does he really do as full justice to his calling—does 
he contribute as much to the world’s advancement 
in useful knowledge and in wealth—as if his occu- 
pation admitted greater variety? 

We do not deny that many branches of science 
have been carried so far that undivided energies are 
now required in overtaking earlier explorers in any 
direction, so as to be in a position to press forward 
independently into new territory. Yet human ex- 
perience shows that no small proportion—perhaps 
the greater number—of the ideas and inventions of 
the past have been the product of persons who had 
not been trained to those lines of knowledge or in- 
dustry. 

As excessive reading may destroy originality of 
thought, so lifelong habituation to any kind of 
work often breeds a Chinese conservatism and 
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atrophies that inventive sense which would lead to 
improvement in methods. It is not the farmers who 
have devised labor-saving agricultural machinery, 
nor the seamstresses who invented the sewing ma- 
chine, nor founders who have perfected foundry 
machinery. ‘The discoverer of the secret of gun- 
powder was a monk, not a soldier. Eli Whitney, 
the originator of the cotton-gin, was not reared in 
a cotton-growing State. 

It is the man who has had his faculties sharpened 
by an all-round experience with the world, and who 
has been compelled to adapt himself to—nay, rather 
to adapt to himselfi—conditions of many sorts, who, 
when he finds himself brought into new relations. 
most readily perceives the undeveloped possibilities 
thereof. It is “the sturdy lad from New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont,” who, to quote Emerson, “in 
turn tries all the professions, who teams it, farms it, 
peddles it, keeps a school, preaches, edits a news- 
paper, goes to Congress, buys a township, and so 
forth, in successive years,” that “always, like a cat, 
falls on his feet.” He it is also who, from every- 
thing to which he turns his hand, will bring out 
something new if there is anything new to be 
brought out. The progressive and inventive facul- 
ties are best sharpened by rubbing them on a great 
variety of materials, and when once given a good 
edge they will cut anything. 

The men who have made history have been men 
of versatility. That they had proved their ability 
in one department of public life was not a reason 
why they should do so the less in others, but rather 
a cause why they should do so the more. In the list 
of those who have become distinguished in a multi- 
plicity of pursuits—as soldiers, statesmen, littera- 
teurs grave and gay, artists, scientists, or whatnot 
—are such names as David, Julius Cesar, Michael 
Angelo, Francis Bacon, Pascal, Coleridge, Rosetti, 
Kingsley, Gladstone, Oliver Wendell Holmes; and, 
among men now living, Hopkinson Smith, Weir 
Mitchell, Governor Roosevelt and General Wood. 





Consolidation, concentration, 
are the business watchwords of 
to-day. “Trusts,” “combines” and “monopolies” 
have for many years past been so numerous and 
potent as to raise vital questions for dispute in trade 
and politics ; but never before has been known such 
a feverish mania for industrial consolidation as the 
present year has brought. No line of manufacture 
is proof against this unifying influence. At every 
turn one may behold a dozen or so little corpora- 
tions, which long have been acrimonious competi- 
tors, seized with a sudden mutual affection and 
flocking together to mend their historic differences 
with a new charter under the laws of New Jersey. 
If blessed are the peacemakers, then truly beatific 
are the wise and beneficent legislators of Trenton. 
The magnitude of some of these trusts is start- 
ling. The Federal Steel Company, for instance, 
which was incorporated near the close of last year, 
represents a capital of $200,000,000, notwithstand- 
ing that some of the strongest factors in the steel 
market are not included. The aggregate capitali- 
zation of American trusts reaches far into the bill- 
ions. So little industrial wealth now remains out- 
side of the trusts that the consolidation mania must 
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soon die out from sheer exhaustion of materials to 
work upon. The only thing else would be to re- 
organize the present specialized combines into a 
single hierarchy, enthroned in New Jersey’s capitol, 
whence to exercise sovereignty over all the nation’s 
industrial affairs of whatever sort. 

Why the present season should have been se- 
lected for consolidations of such unprecedented 
number is far from obvious. That trusts are a 
product of prosperous times is known to be a fact, 
yet it is an anomalous one. It is easy to see why 
business depression should breed consolidation. 
When the manufacturers in any line find that pro- 
duction far exceeds demand, and that competition 
is reducing prices to a profitless basis, it is natural 
that they should strive to effect a co-operative 
agreement. The surplus mills can be shut down 
that the remainder may profitably be run for joint 
account, prices may be raised to a living figure, ad- 
ministrative and distributive agencies may be 
merged, thus reducing office expenses, and some- 
times the outgo can be still further curtailed by the 
introduction of manufacturing methods which 
could not successfully have been put into effect 
without united action. But just to the extent that 
times of prosperity bring plentiful orders at paying 
prices to the independent companies, the necessity 
for consolidation diminishes. Why, then, has this 
year of “boom” been signalized by the formation of 
sO many trusts? 

Undeniably a large proportion of the combina- 
tions are brought about less for purposes of 
economy in production or distribution than for rea- 
sons directly financial. The changes that result 
from consolidation take place chiefly on paper, in 
the offices of capitalists and speculators. The 
merger of several corporations gives opportunity 
for increase of their aggregate capital stock and 
enlistment of fresh funds from the general public. 
This proceeding is conscionable or unconscionable 
according to whether the increase in stock really is 
based upon an excess of corporate wealth over the 
value of the original properties. It is sometimes 
defended as “a capitalization of our industrial su- 
premacy,” which evidently means that the United 
States has obtained such a position in the world’s 
trade that her manufacturers can make far greater 
profits than formerly, and thus can pay substantial 
dividends upon an inflated capital stock. There is 
some truth in this reasoning. Danger lies in its 
abuse, which may be termed the “capitalization of 
hope,” and especially in the watering of stocks by 
unscrupulous financiers where there is not even a 
prospect that the new shares will pay investors, 
Such inflation would ultimately bring about a panic 
in the stock market like that of 1893. Business 
men are not agreed as to what proportion of the 
new trusts have been formed for legitimate pur- 
poses, and what for dishonest. The present period 
is unusually propitious for floating such financial 
schemes, both fair and unfair, because of the 
abundance of capital seeking investment. Yet to 
account for the magnitude of the movement we 
must go beyond the realm of economics. It is due 
to a psychic epidemic. It is a symptom of that fever 
of radicalism now so hotly raging through the 
American nation. 
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This financial revolution will greatly embitter the 
old controversy over the right of trusts to existence. 
Much mere prejudice and sentiment will undoubt- 
edly enter into the discussion. Without consider- 
ing the question in detail, or attempting to pass 
judgment upon it, distinct emphasis may be laid 
upon certain principles, on both sides of the case, 
which ought to be considered. 

On the one hand, every agency that makes for 
economy of industrial resources is the world’s en- 
richer, and in that respect should be encouraged. 
This principle may sometimes work temporary 
hardship, as in the case of labor-saving machinery 
and department stores, but it must not for that rea- 
son be rejected. If it is true that the Standard Oil 
Company cheapened petroleum by building pipe 
lines which smaller handlers would not have con- 
structed, the Standard Oil Company was to that ex- 
tent a public benefactor. In so far as manufac- 
turers, by combining, are able to effect economics 
which they could not have brought to pass inde- 
pendently, their union should be viewed with favor. 

On the other hand, it is a fundamental maxim 
that competition is to be encouraged. Monopolies 
thought to be injurious and are frowned upon by 
courts and legislators. At first blush it may seem 
an invasion of private rights for the Government 
to hamper any co-operative enterprise of its citi- 
zens, not positively dishonest, and such an in- 
vasion it might indeed be were the opposition of 
the Government to consist of actively hostile 
measures. But all the opposition necessary is to 
remain passive, for the trust, like any corporation, 
is a creature dependent for its existence upon posi- 
tive State gratuity. A State may refuse to grant 
the privilege of a charter to a minority of its citi- 
zens where it appears that this will hurt the inter- 
ests of the majority. Likewise courts of law have 
withheld their assistance in enforcing contracts that 
are grossly in restraint of trade, and the National 
Government before passing a bill for the protection 
oi any industry is justified in considering whether 
that industry is injurious to public competition, and 
in repealing the act if a monopoly subsequently ac- 
quire control. There are trusts and trusts. Some 
may be agencies for productive economy, others 
are palpable monopolies, while others yet are mere 
instruments for stock manipulation. To say that 
they should be dealt with according to their several 
merits, is to leave the question widely open, for in 
determining those merits will be found indefinite 
room for controversy. 





In one of the self-gratulatory 
editorials which are often met 
with in the daily papers, the New York Times ex- 
presses some pride over the fact that its circulation 
has increased fourfold at one cent over what it was 
at three cents. At the same time it takes well-de- 
served pride in the fact that it has not changed its 
policy in order to attain this end. This is certainly 
an achievement worthy of congratulation. It has 
been generally supposed that the claptrap surround- 
ing sensationalism, pictures, “scare” headings and 
absolute irresponsibility of editorial management, 
were requisite to success in a daily paper selling at 
one cent. The Times proves that rapid progress 
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can be made at this apparently ruinous price with- 
out resort to such tactics, though it does not appear 
to claim that it has met with an unqualified financial 
success in so doing. It has made its appeals to the 
more sensible portions of the community in a dig- 
nified way, and is manifestly satisfied with the re- 
sult. If there has been a loss upon the returns from 
circulation, the prestige which the journal has 
gained has brought it a larger share of profitable 
advertising patronage. It can justly claim that it 
appeals to-day to the same conservative element in 
the community that it addressed before, when the 
price of copies was higher, and the experiment 
which it has made is one which is of general interest 
to the publishing business, as it is the first note- 
worthy attempt by an old and staid newspaper to 
cater to a larger public merely upon the basis of a 
reduction of price. Should this campaign of the 
Times prove thoroughly successful, that journal will 
be followed by others in an effort to retrieve lost 
ground, and the gainers by the change will include 
both the newspapers and the public at large. The 
reader’s share in the profits will be in having a 
choice of really substantial journals at the smallest 
chargeable price. The necessity of having one-half 
of the page given over to crude pictorial imagin- 
ings will disappear, and there will be a sane return 
te milder forms of literature than those which bom- 
barded pedestrians in the streets last summer with 
headlines large enough to be seen on the sidewalk 
from the roof-tops of the highest buildings. It 
is quite possible and even probable that publishers 
of newspapers have very much underestimated the 
public taste in the last few years, and equally possi- 
ble that after an experience with sensational news- 
mongering the public will welcome a return again 
to plain type and reliable information. 

With this return it may be hoped that the ethics 
which seem to govern in the offices of progressive 
newspapers will be replaced by something better, 
and that some effort will be made to improve the 
literary qualities of the news columns. In the 
competition which has developed for the securing 
of news all sight has been lost of the necessity for 
presenting it at least in readable form. The conse- 
quence is that the reporter of to-day is judged more 
by his “nose for news” than for his carefulness, his 
insight or his mental qualifications. A very just 
estimate of his ability was recently given in the 
Bookman, where an old journalist laments the loss 
of education among reporters, and the substitution 
therefor of self-assertion. 

The enormous size to which newspapers have 
grown has had an unfortunate effect also upon 
the literary side of them. Where so much is 
attempted, where quantity is the object aimed 
at, quality is the natural sufferer. Again, it may be 
that the quantity is, after all, not what the reader 
sees so much in these voluminous sheets as a 
certain variety, which could be condensed with- 
out difficulty into less bulk. Pleased, as some 
may be, with the pounds of weight given 
away by enterprising publishers, there is but one 
way out of the financial snarl for them, and that is 
to substitute less material of a higher quality for 
some of the dreary nothings which are now admit- 
ted into their pages. 








CUBA’S PATRIOTS* 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


The rise and progress of the new republic may 
best be pictured by narratives of the lives of its 
leading heroes. 

Maximo Gomez, the general-in-chief of the in- 
surgent forces, was born in 1823. He entered the 
last struggle for Cuban independence when past 
seventy years of age. “He is a grim, resolute, 
honest, conscientious, quizzical old veteran,” wrote 
Consul-General Lee in 1898, “now seventy-five 
years old, who has thoroughly understood the tac- 
tics necessary to employ in order to waste the re- 
sources of his enemy.” He served as a lieutenant 
in the Spanish cavalry in the revolution of Santo 
Domingo. The cause of the patriots of Santo Do- 
mingo seems to have set him to thinking. He be- 
came a republican, and joined the Cubans in their 
long struggle for liberty. He was one of the 
heroes of the Ten Years’ War. 

His policy in the final Cuban war was to prevent 
Cuba from affording resources for the Spanish 
army. He forbade the planters to grind cane, in 
order to deprive the Spaniards of their revenue. 
The canefields went up in smoke wherever he 
marched. He believed in sacrificing everything to 
the cause of liberty, and was fond of relating that 
the semi-civilized Indians threw their gold into the 
rivers on the approach of the Spaniards. 

He had some sterling qualities. He never al- 
lowed the wounded to be deserted. “The wounded 
are sacred,” he said. To him liberty was more than 
life. Flint relates that Gomez once met a farmer 
in the fields, and asked him why he was at work. 
Gomez probably received the answer that the 
farmer worked to support his family. ‘To support 
your family!’ Gomez responded. “It were better 
if you fed them on the roots of the forest or left 
them to starve, as my men have left their wives and 
children and parents to starve for the sake of the 
fatherland. Do you know that you make the land 
richer for Spain?” 

Such was the spirit of Gomez. His faith in the 
future was perfect—his views were unyielding. 
Flint reports one of Gomez’s officers as saying: 
“The life of one entire generation is not too great 
a sacrifice to the prosperity of countless generations 
to come.” 

Masso, President of the Cuban Republic, was a 
man of uncompromising integrity and of sublime 
faith in the success of the patriot cause. In the 
September elections of 1897 Domingo Mendez Ca- 
pote had been chosen President. The military 
chiefs questioned whether or not Capote had 
the strength of character to resist overtures of 
peace from Spain in case of great disasters. In 
the Ten Years’ War the patriots had lost by diplo- 
macy and the acceptance of false promises what 
they had a right to demand as the results of their 
valor. They wished to avert a similar fate now. 
Hence they needed a man of iron. Such a man 
was Masso. A new election was ordered, and 


By Hezekiah Butterworth. 


*From South America. 
(Doubleday & McClure Co.) 








Masso, then about sixty-two years of age, was 
elected President. 

“Let no one enter our camps with any offer of 
terms of peace from Spain,” was the voice of insur- 
gent chiefs. “Independence or death is our unal- 
terable purpose!” Masso was a man of this mold. 
He was among the first of the Cuban commanders 
in the Ten Years’ War, and he remained in the field 
to the last. When the agreement of peace was 
made he distrusted the Spanish pledges of reform. 
For this reason he was imprisoned in Morro Castle 
and deported to Spain. In 1880 he returned to his 
ruined estates, and became successful as a sugar 
planter. In 1895, on his own estates, near Manza- 
nillo, he proclaimed the independence of Cuba. He 
took command of the patriot volunteers there until 
the arrival of Maximo Gomez and José Marti, who 
organized the war of liberation. Though firm in 
his conviction of right, Masso was just and liberal. 

It was Marti who organized the new revolution, 
which may be said to have begun on February 24, 
1895. Marti was born of Spanish parents. Liberty 
was his native air. Early in life he became the 
friend of political prisoners. He knew the spirit of 
the old monarchy well, its politicians and bureau- 
crats who aimed only at robbery. He was exiled 
from Cuba to Spain. He escaped from Spain to the 
United States in 1879, about the time that General 
Calixto Garcia, a Cuban patriot, arrived in New 
York. The two planned an expedition to Cuba in 
aid of the cause of independence. Their purpose 
was delayed, but each became a leader in the move- 
ment in 1895. 

Near the end of 1896, at the head of a charge “al 
machete,” there fell a mulatto, General Antonio 
Maceo. On his body were twenty-three wounds, 
received in many engagements. He had been one 
of the heroes of the Ten Years’ War. This man be- 
longed to a family of heroes of the patriotic prov- 
ince, Santiago de Cuba, a province of the Southern 
seas. 

The family tradition of the Maceos of Santiago 
is a very noble one. The elder Maceo had ten 
sons. He saw the oppression of the Creoles and his 
own race. He dedicated these ten sons to the 
cause of liberty. Five of these sons fell in the Ten 
Years’ War. Of these ten sons two became famous, 
and did deeds that merit a place among heroes. 
They broke through the trocha, and made an open 
way from Santiago to Pinar del Rio. They were 
José Maceo and Antonio Maceo, both of whom 
came to tragic ends under the most heroic and 
thrilling circumstances. The death of Antonio 
Maceo, the greatest of this family of born patriots, 
is worthy of commemoration in art and song. In 
the beginning of the winter of 1896 he resolved to 
lead his cavalry into the province of Havana, to 
threaten the port city, and to give the Spaniards a 
surprise at their own doors. 

He prepared for his daring and hazardous ex- 
ploit with consummate generalship. He organized 
the patriot army of the mountains of Pinar del Rio, 
and put it under General Rius Rivera, with whom 
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he had fought in the Ten Years’ War. He made 
strong the prefectures of the interior by provisions 
which would last for months. Arms and ammuni- 
tion had been landed, and the Cuban army was in a 
condition for aggressive work. On December 4, 
1896, General Antonio Maceo crossed the trocha, 
and entered the province of Havana with about 
fifty raiders, among them his chief of staff and 
other most ardent and brave officers. Weyler was 
searching for him in the mountains of Pinar del 
Rio. Antonio’s purpose was to destroy the sub- 
urbs of Havana, and then to join General Maximo 
Gomez, who was marching from the west, and to 
arrange with him a plan for the winter campaign. 
It was a dashing raid on December 5, 1896. The 
raiders crossed the trocha, and a few days later 
they were joined by a force of some three or four 
hundred men. They were opposed by a Spanish 
force under Major Cirujeda, an officer notorious 
for his cruelty. Maceo arranged his force to 
strike the enemy, and said: “This goes well. ‘Al 
machete!’” He obeyed his own order, and led the 
way on his fiery warhorse. The patriots were met 
by a discharge of Spanish rifles. A bullet pierced 
the head of Maceo, another entered his body. He 
reeled back and fell dead among his faithful of- 
ficers, who were falling around him. The greatest 
of the heroes of the Maceo family was no more. 
On seeing their leader fall, the Cubans retreated, 
and the body of the dead Maceo fell into the hands 
of the Spaniards. The latter robbed it, and, tying 
it to the tail of a horse, dragged it about. They 
finally left it on the field and returned to their 
camp. The command of the Cubans now devolved 
in part upon General Miro. This officer recovered 
the corpse of Maceo, and called his officers around 
him. “We must bury our leader in a secret place, 
and you must take an oath never to reveal the spot 
until the cause of Cuban liberty is won.” This 
oath was taken, and the body of Antonio Maceo 
was hidden, for disinterment in future days. The 
body was covered with blood. General Miro 
dipped his handkerchief in the blood that had come 
from the open veins, and said: “Behold! I shall 
keep this for an ensign, to rally the people if their 
faith shall falter. He embodied patriotism and loy- 
alty, and this blood will inspire the patriot to fight 
until the cause for which he fought is gained.” 
What was the personal character of Antonio 
Maceo, who was an inspiration, a firebrand, a torch 
in these stern times? He was a Toussaint, and not 
a Dessalines. His heart was as full of mercy as 
those of his opponents were full of cruelty. His 
appeal to the people of the United States is a pic- 
ture of his nobleness of soul. A part of it reads: 
“I would not like them to have to shed American 
blood for our liberty; we are capable alone— 
provided that within the laws of nations we can ob- 
tain all the elements which we need—to expel from 
Cuba the ruined power of Spain in America. What 
only troubles me are the victims which the Span- 
iards make of poor and innocent families, whom 
they assassinate daily. I wish that in this sense the 
Americans would interpose their good offices so 
that the Spanish wild beasts will cease the butchery 
of defenseless people. For the sake of humanity 
this intervention should be favored by all civilized 
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countries and nations interested in the moral and 
material progress of mankind.” 

In the great battle of Bayamo (1895), in which 
General Campos was defeated with great loss, An- 
tonio Maceo was the guiding spirit of the field. 
Campos hoped to shatter the army of Maceo and kill 
the revolution. In the engagement Campos was 
wounded, and his principal general, Santocildes, 
killed. Ata shelter near Bayamo there were found 
thirteen Spanish officers dead. Campos himself es- 
caped by the stratagem of being carried away with 
the wounded on a stretcher. He lost three hun- 
dred men. The character of Maceo was shown in 
the hour of his victory over the representative of 
Spain. He sent to the General the following letter : 


“To His Excellency the General Martinez Campos: 

“DEAR Str—Anxious of giving careful and et- 
ficient attendance to the wounded Spanish soldiers 
that your troops left behind on the battlefield, I 
have ordered that they be lodged in the houses of 
the Cuban families that live nearest the battle- 
ground, until you send for them. With my assur- 
ance that the forces you may send to escort them 
back will not meet any hostile demonstration from 
my soldiers, I have the honor to be, sir, 

“Yours respectfully, 
[Signed] 


“ANTONIO MACEO.” 

As noble was his expostulation with General 
Weyler when the latter had begun to develop his 
merciless policy : 

“What! must even the peaceful inhabitants (I 
say nothing of the wounded and prisoners of war) 
be sacrificed to the rage that gave the Duke of Alva 
his name and fame? Is it thus that Spain, through 
you, returns the clemency and kindness which we, 
the redeemers of this suffering people, have exer- 
cised in like circumstances? What a reproach for 
yourself and for Spain! The license to burn the 
huts, assassinations like those at Nueva Paz and 
the Villa El Gato, committed by Spanish columns, 
in particular those of Colonels Molina and Vicufia, 
proclaim you guilty before all humankind—your 
name will be forever infamous, here and far from 
here, and remembered with disgust and horror! 

“Out of humanity, yielding to the honorable and 
generous impulses which are identified with both 
the spirit and the tendency of the revolution, I shall 
never use reprisals that would be unworthy of the 
reputation and the power of the liberating army of 
Cuba. But I, nevertheless, foresee that such 
abominable conduct on your part and on that of 
your men will arouse at no distant time private 
vengeances to which they will fall victims, without 
my being able to prevent it, even though I should 
punish hundreds of innocent persons. 

“For this last reason, since war should only 
touch combatants, and it is inhuman to make others 
suffer from its consequences, I invite you to re- 
trace your steps, if you admit your guilt, or to re- 
press these crimes with a heavy hand, if they were 
committed without your consent. At all events, 
take care that no drop of blood be shed outside of 
the battlefield. Be merciful to the many unfor- 
tunate peaceful citizens. In so doing you will imi- 
tate in honorable emulation our conduct and our 
proceedings. Yours, A. Maceo.” 
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CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





The Flower-Seller..........+.. William Young........+.++ Wishmakers' Town* 


Myrtle, and eglantine, 

For the old love, and the new; 

And the columbine, 

With its cap and bells, for folly; 

And the daffodil, for the hopes of youth; and the rue, 
For melancholy; 

But of all the blossoms that blow, 

Fair gallants all, I charge you to win, if ye may, 

This gentle guest, 

Who dreams apart, in her wimple of purple and gray, 


Like the blessed Virgin, with meek head bending low 


Upon her breast. 


For the orange flower 
Ye may buy as ye will; but the violet of the wood 
Is the love of maidenhood; 


And he that hath worn it but once, though but for an hour, 
He shall never again, though he wander by many a stream, 
No, never again shall he meet with a flower that shall seem 


So sweet and pure; and forever, in after years, 


At the thought of its bloom, or the fragrance of its breath, 


The past shall arise, 

And his eyes shall be dim with tears, 

And his soul shall be far in the gardens of Paradise, 
Though he stand in the shambles of death. 


The Country Life............ Katherine Tynan........+....+ London Spectator 


Mine be the country life, content 

With the mild ways that shepherds went, 
Who, by a stream, cut reeds and blew 
The country’s praises in the dew. 


To drive my silly sheep to feed 

On the sweet herbage of the mead 
Through all the sunny hours, and then 
To fold them in to sleep again. 


To know my flocks, to love my lambs, 
All the sweet babies and their dams, 
And see them leap to hear my call 
From the sweet morn to evenfall. 


' Or by some pleasant river-side 
To watch my kine stand dewy-eyed 
Grateful to Him who brings to pass 
The lilied water and sweet grass. 


Or ’twixt the handles of a plough 
Upon some purple upland’s brow 
To follow steaming steeds and see 
God’s beauty written on hill and lea. 


This is the rustic’s lot of bliss, 

Which he of towns shall daily miss, 

To see God’s rainbow mercy bridge 

The high heaven and the mountain ridge. 


My shepherd dog upon my knee 

His head shall rest for company 

In hours of leisure, and shall keep 

My wandering kine and straying sheep. 


Shall taste my drink and share my bread, 
Milk from the kine myself had fed; 
Oat-cake and butter, golden-dyed 

As honey that my bees provide. 


To market at the peep of day 

My way would wend with corn and hay. 
But sell no harmless, joyous life 

To cry against the butcher’s knife. 


+Copeland & Day, Boston. 


Be mine to foster life instead, 

Bid life to leap on hill and mead, 

His humble image, Who once said 
“‘Let there he Life!”’ and Life was made. 


Mine be the country way of peace, 
To tend maternal earth’s increase; 
The sun’s child, and the wind’s, grown mild 
With tender mercies for their child. 


The North West Canada.........+..++ Moira O'Neill......00eceeee Blackwood's 


Oh would ye hear, and would ye hear 
Of the windy, wide North-West? 

Faith! ’tis a land as green as the sea, 

That rolls as far and rolls as free, 

With drifts of flowers, so many there be, 
Where the cattle roam and rest. 


Oh could ye see, and could ye see 

The great gold skies so clear, 
The rivers that race through the pine-shade dark, 
The mountainous snows that take no mark, 
Sun-lit and high on the Rockies stark, 

So far they seem as near. 


Then could ye feel, and could ye feel 
How fresh is a Western night! 
When the long land-breezes rise and pass 
And sigh in the rustling prairie grass, 
When the dark blue skies are clear as glass, 
And the same old stars are bright. 


But could ye know, and forever know 
The word of the young North-West! 

A word she breathes to the true and bold, 

A word misknown to. the false and cold, 

A word that never was spoken or sold, 
But the one that knows is blest. 


CS Re Philip Henry Savage....:..ccccceeseseees Poemst 


Lighter than dandelion down, 

Or feathers from the white moth’s wing, 
Out of the gates of bramble-town 

The silkweed goes a-gypsying. 


Too fair to fly in autumn’s rout, 
All winter in the sheath it lay; 
But now, when spring is pushing out, 
The zephyr calls, “Away! Away!” 


Through mullein, bramble, brake, and fern, 
Up from their cradle-spring they fly, 
Beyond the boundary wall to turn 
And voyage through the friendly sky. 


Softly, as if instinct with thought, 
They float and drift, delay and turn; 

And one avoids and one is caught 
Between an oak-leaf and a fern. 


And one holds by an airy line 

The spider drew from tree to tree; 
And if the web is light and fine, 

’Tis not so light and fine as he! 


And one goes questing up the wall 
As if to find a door; and then, 
As if he did not care at all, 
Goes over and adown the glen. 


And all in airiest fashion fare 
Adventuring, as if, indeed, 

’Twere not so grave a thing to bear 
The burden of a seed! 
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Behind the Legions of the Sun, the Star Battalions of the night, 

The reddening of the West I see, from morn till dusk, from dusk till light. 
A day must surely come at last, and that day soon, 

When the Hidden People shall march out beneath the Crimson Moon. 


Our palaces shall crumble then, our towers shall fall away, 

And on the plains our burning towns shall flaunt a desolate day; 
The cities of our pride shall wear tiaras of red flame, 

And all our shimmering glory be an idle wind-blown name. 


What shall our vaunt be on that day, or who thereon shall hear 
The laughter of our laughing lips become the wail of fear? 

Our vaunt shall be the windy dust in eddies far and wide, 

The hearing, theirs who follow us with swift and dreadful stride. 


A cry of lamentation, then, shall sweep from land to land; 

A myriad wavering hands shall shake above a myriad strand; 
And Day shall swoon before a Shade of vast ancestral Night, 
Till a more dreadful Morn awake to flood and spume of light. 


This is the phophecy of old, before the running tribes of Man, 
Spread Multitude athwart the heirdom of an earlier Clan— 
Before the gods drank Silence, and hid their way with cloud, 
And Man uprose and claimed the Earth and all the starry crowd. 


So Man dreamed out his dream, till at last he smiled to see 

Its radiant skirts brush back the stars from Immortality; 

He crowned himself with the Infinite, and gave his soul a Home. 
Then the quiet gods awoke and blew his life to foam. 


This is the Dream I see anew, when all the West is red with light, 
Behind the Legions of the Sun, the Star Battalions of the night. 

Verily the day may come at last, and that day soon, 

When the Hidden People shall march out beneath the Crimson Moon. 


Fe To isiascscarccseccccs CF Siacsciencssoesecaes The Argonaut 


Down in the cloudy towers of my sleep 
A dungeon loomed, wherein I heard the tones 
Of those long ages prisoned,—groans on groans; 

And, peering further in the noisome deep, 

Wherein no rays of daylight ever creep, 

I saw a skeleton of whitened bones— 
A mighty king and conqueror of thrones— 

Chained to the walls within this donjon-keep; 

His crown still blazed upon him, golden-dull, 
Whence, through the dark, glared jewels, tiger-eyed. 
In awe I stood, and, trembling, held my breath; 
And then a voice—not his who there had died— 

Hissed from the horror of that hollow skull,— 

“T am the King of kings, undying Death!” 


A Road Tune.......... Josephine Preston Peabody.......... The Wayfarers* 
Oh, there is morning yonder, 
And night and noon again; 
And I must up and wander 
Away against the rain. 


The forests would delay me 
With a thousand little leaves; 

The hilltops seek to stay me, 
And valleys dim with eves. 


The mist denies the mountains, 
The wind forbids the sea; 
But, mist or wind, I go to find 
The day that calls to me. 


For there are mornings yonder, 
And noons that call and call; 

And there’s a day, with arms outheld, 
That waits beyond them all. 





*Copeland & Day, Boston. 





At Les Eboul BB.c000e D Campbell Scott.......Labor and the Angei* 


A glamor on the phantom shore 
Of golden pallid green, 

Gray purple in the flats before, 
The river streams between. 


From hazy hamlets, one by one, 
Beyond the island bars, 

The casements in the setting sun 
Flash back in violet stars. 


A brig is straining out for sea, 
To Norway or to France she goes, 
And all her happy flags are free, 
Her sails are flushed with rose. 


PPE Fis dacssiccwisee Richard Hovey.....ccccccssses Along the Trailt 
The ship we ride the world in sniffs the storm, 
And throws its head up to the hurricane, 
Quivering like a war-horse when ranks form 
With scream of bugles and the shout of men, 
Neighs to the challenge of the thunderbolt, 
And charges in the squadrons of the surge, 
Sabring its way with fury of revolt 
And lashed with exaltation as a scourge! 
Who would not rather founder in the fight 
Than not have known the glory of the fray? 
Ay, to go down in armor and in might, 
With our last breath to dominate dismay, 
To sink amid the mad sea’s clashing spears 
And with the cry of bugles in our ears! 


*Copeland & Day, Boston. 
+Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
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The Newspaper, the Magazine, and the Public...R. W. Gilder... The Outlook 

The aspect in which the daily press has changed 
most within my recollection is in its development 
of sensationalism. This sensational wave, which 
started in its most violent form in the West, has 
now swept across the country from ocean to ocean. 
But the new journalism is not without its good 
points. Along with all the sensationalism, the lack of 
responsibility, the getting together of fake news and 
the contriving of evident pictorial falsehoods, a 
great deal of talent goes into the make-up of the 
papers. The editorial pages, especially, contain a 
remarkable amount of expert and expressive writ- 
ing. With all its faults, the press, even 
the sensational press, has certain generous quali- 
ties that make it ready to facilitate any disinter- 
ested work taken up by public-spirited members of 
the community. The greatest service the press does 
for civilization is in the searchlight it throws on the 
dark places. Before there were any health laws in 
this city there was a tenement-house owned by a 
prominent member of a popular church, from 
which came a large number of typhus patients. 
Many of them died. Appeals to the tenement- 
house owner were unavailing, and the only way 
found to compel this man to stop murdering peo- 
ple, clean his house and put it in shape to live in 
was the threat of publicity. He resisted all argu- 
ment until Mr. Bryant threatened to publish his 
name and the condition of his house in the Even- 
ing Post. That humbled the man at once, and he 
said: “I’ll do anything you want if you’ll keep the 
matter quiet.”. - ¥ 

But that the public mind is vulgarized by the 
swash served in the sensational papers is certain, 
and it is to be hoped that there will soon be a re- 
action. Just what degree of excellence in journal- 
ism the public are prepared for is a question. It 
is perhaps not to be expected that people without 
culture will show fine taste and discrimination, but 
at the same time we know very well that some of 
the best literature has the widest circulation. One 
would think this evidence that there is opportunity 
for the best in newspapers. The discouraging 
thing is that so many members of the more intel- 
ligent portion of the community will buy the very 
papers they abuse and despise, and will read them 
whether they believe what they read or not. They 
get to craving news, and lots of it, and uncon- 
sciously look for something put out with a bang. 
There is so much criticism that one would think 
there would be more selection, but people have the 
notion that a one-cent crime is no sin. 

Readers ought to realize that they themselves are 
largely responsible for the sensationalism of the 
daily papers. They can’t put all the blame on the 
speculative proprietors with their rotary presses 
and cheap processes. If readers are self-indulgent 
and willing to gratify curiosity by patronizing and 
helping support a trashy publication, the moral 
responsibility rests on them as well as on the own- 
ers. Publishers will furnish better papers if readers 
refuse to buy poor ones. We need not carry the 
sense of responsibility to the point of morbidness, 





but we should feel it and act accordingly. All this 
applies to magazines as forcibly as to newspapers. 
The sphere of the magazine and the sphere of the 
newspaper overlap, but it is all journalism. The 
difference is mainly that the magazine, as a rule, 
gives literature and art prepared with more delib- 
eration and with greater authority. As for sensa- 
tionalism, you find it in monthlies as well as in 
dailies, though so far the magazines have shown 
more restraint than the newspapers. Yet that there 
are differences in ethical and literary and artistic 
standards in magazines, as in all other classes of 
periodicals, is very apparent. The public has a 
duty of selection here, of course, as well as with 
the daily press. 





The Criticism of Poetry...........4+ John Davidson,......+.+4++ The Speaker 

How is poetry to be recognized? Literary criti- 
cism has a comparative method, the employment of 
a foot-rule or tape-line obtained by the study of ac- 
cepted poetry, a method not altogether to be de- 
spised. It is, of course, the only possible method 
of dealing with the huge body of imitative verse; 
but it does not commend itself to me in the criti- 
cism of actual poetry except as a most subsidiary 
aid. Poetry is the product of originality, of a first- 
hand experience and observation of life, of a direct 
communion with men and women, with the sea- 
sons of the year, with day and night. The critic 
will therefore be well advised, if he have the good 
fortune to find something that seems to him poetry, 
to lay it out in the daylight and the moonlight, to 
take it into the street and the fields, to set against 
it his own experience and observation of life, and, 
should he be a poet himself, to remember how it 
was that he wrote his own poetry. In this way I 
reduce culture, which is only experience at second- 
hand, to its proper place as the merest handmaid 
of criticism. It is not to the purpose to 
say that this has been said and sung before, if it is 
here sung newly, at first-hand, by a poet living at 
this present day. It is the mission of the poet to 
state the world afresh. And academic questions of 
rhyme, rhythm, and diction have little more to do 
with poetry than epaulettes and pipeclay have to 
do with strategy. Poetry is not always an army on 
parade; sometimes it is an army coming back from 
the wars, epaulettes and pipeclay all gone, shoe- 
less, ragged, wounded, starved, but with victory on 
its brows. 





Style and the Stylist............005 John Burroughs........+ee000s The Critic 

An English college professor, recently writing 
upon style, says that the “business of letters is two- 
fold, to find words for meaning, and to find mean- 
ing for words.” It strikes me that the last half of 
this proposition is not true of the serious writer, 
of the man who has something to say, but is true 
only of what is called “the stylist”; the man who 
has been so often described as one having nothing 
to say, which he says extremely well. The stylist’s 
main effort is a verbal one, to find meaning for 
words; he does not wrestle with ideas but with 
terms and phrases; his thoughts are word-begotten 
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and are often as unsubstantial as spectres and 
shadows. The stylist cultivates words as the florist 
cultivates flowers, and a new adjective, or a new 
collocation of terms, is to him what a new chrysan- 
themum or a new combination of colors is to his 
brother of the forcing-house. He is more a Euro- 
pean product than an American. London and 
Paris abound in men who cultivate the art of ex- 
pression for its own sake, who study how to com- 
bine words so as to tickle the verbal sense without 
much reference to the value of the idea expressed. 

French literature can probably show more stylists 
than English, but the later school of British writers 
is not far behind in the matter of studied expres- 
sion. Professor Raleigh, whose work on style I 
quoted from in my opening paragraph, often writes 
forcibly and suggestively, but one cannot help but 
feel, on finishing his little volume, that it is more 
the work of a stylist than of a thinker. This is the 
opening sentence: “Style, the Latin name for an 
iron pen, has come to designate the art that handles, 
with ever fresh vitality and wary alacrity, the fluid 
elements of speech.” Does not one faintly scent 
the stylist at the start? Later on he says: “In pro- 
portion as a phrase is memorable, the words that 
compose it become mutually adhesive, losing for a 
time something of their individual scope, bringing 
with them, if they be torn away too quickly, some 
cumbrous fragments of their recent association.” 
Does not the stylist stand fully confessed here? 
That he may avoid these “cumbrous fragments” 
that will stick to words when you suddenly pull 
them up by the roots, “‘a sensitive writer is often 
put to his shifts, and extorts, if he be fortunate, a 
triumph from the accident of his encumbrance.” 
The lust of expression, the conjuring with mere 
words, is evident. “He is a poor stylist,” he says, 
“who cannot beg half a dozen questions in a single 
epithet, or state the conclusion he would fain avoid, 
in terms that startle the senses into clamorous re- 
volt.” What it is in one that starts into “clamor- 
ous revolt” at such verbal gymnastics as are shown 
in the following sentences I shall not try to define, 
but it seems to me it is something real and legiti- 
mate. “A slight technical implication, a faint tinge 
of archaism in the common turn of speech that you 
employ, and in a moment you have shaken off the 
mob that scours the rutted highway, and are ad- 
dressing a select audience of ticket-holders with 
closed doors. A single natural phrase of peasant 
speech, a direct physical sense given to a word that 
genteel parlance authorizes readily enough in its 
metaphorical sense, and at a touch you have blown 
the roof off the drawing-room of the villa, and 
have set its obscure inhabitants wriggling in the 
unaccustomed sunshine.” Amiel says of Renan 
that science was his material rather than his ob- 
ject; his object was style. Yet Renan was not a 
stylist in the sense in which I am using the word. 
His main effort was never a verbal one, never an 
effort to find meaning for words; he was intent 
upon his subject matter; his style was vital in his 
thought, and never took on airs on its own account. 
You cannot in him separate the artist from the 
thinker, nor give either the precedence. All writers 
with whom literature is an art aim at style in the 
sense that they aim to present their subject matter 
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in the most effective form—with clearness, fresh- 
ness, force. They become stylists when their 
thoughts wait upon their words, as in Swinburne, 
or when their thoughts are word-begotten. Writers 
like Gibbon, De Quincey, Macaulay, have studied 
and elaborate styles, but in each the subject matter 
is paramount and the mind finds something solid 
to rest upon. i 

Probably all true writers have something to say 
before they have the desire to say it, and in propor- 
tion as the thought is vital and real is its expression 
easy. 





The Madness of Mr. Kipling.........ccccccccccecceees Macmillan's Magazine 

There is no gratitude more sincere than that 
which is paid to the man who can amuse us; and 
few of us would be slow to admit that Mr. Kipling 
has made the world more amusing. He is one of 
the most agreeable luxuries that we possess, and 
for what should we be grateful, if not for luxuries? 
But there are times, when gratitude sees like Des- 
demona, a divided duty. Should it blind us to the 
shortcomings of a favorite author? Or should it 
make us indignant when he produces work seri- 
ously below his best level? There is a case to be 
made out for either side, and, of course, no artist 
can reasonably be expected to produce nothing but 
masterpieces. But when one sees a writer wilfully 
making play in a definitely wrong direction, it is 
surely permissible to remonstrate. ‘ 

I should sum up my indictment by accusing Mr. 
Kipling, first, of an abuse of technical jargon; sec- 
ondly, and this is a more serious matter, of an 
abuse of symbolism. The two faults are at their 
worst when they occur together, and indeed they 
are traceable back to one source. Everybody felt 
that there was symbolism, or allegory, involved in 
the two Jungle Books, but nobody resented it, for 
the stories were fundamentally interesting. The 
presence of Mowgli added the human link which 
is needed to bring us into sympathy, and the ani- 
mals talked credibly. Animals must, and do, talk, 
and it seems natural that they should talk as Mr. 
Kipling makes them. But when it comes to en- 
gines discoursing on a railway-siding, or the dif- 
ferent parts of a ship holding converse, credibility 
ceases and as Horace observes, “incredulus odi”— 
the incredibile is a bore. But the reason why Mr. 
Kipling falls into this error is sufficiently simple. 
He has a passion for machinery, and very rightly, 
since the marine engine, even more than Finlay- 
son’s bridge, is to this age what the Parthenon was 
to Athens. Probably his sincerest aspiration ex- 
presses itself in McAndrew’s phrase: 

Oh, for another Bobbie Burns to sing the song of steam! 


Mr. Kipling may live to sing the song of steam 
yet, but for the present he trails us somewhat 
heavily at the heels of his hobby. Machines may be 
alive to him, but they are not alive to us. 

What I suspect Mr. Kipling of not knowing is that 
a symbol has only value when it translates into the 
concrete something less intelligible in the abstract ; 
and that an allegory is only tolerable when its 
story is so interesting that one tacitly forgives it 
for being an allegory. The pedantry of 
technical terms seems to grow on him, and the 
craze for symbolism, with the accompanying belief 
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that a thing gains by being said round a corner in- 
stead of straight out, might very conceivably mar 
the work of the one man among us from whom 
our prose literature has much to expect. And not 
our prose literature only. Years ago, Mr. Kipling 
spoiled a poem in which there were almost the best 
verses he ever wrote, “L’Envio,” with unnecessary 
and crabbed nautical terms, all the more annoying 
because in the same poem he had two or three times 
over got the real poetry of the thing, whose acci- 
dental details he wearied us with cataloguing. 
Clever as it is, this is not poetry: 
See the shaking funnels roar, with the Peter at the fore, 
And the fenders grind and heave, 
And the derricks clack and grate, as the tackle hooks the 
crate, 
And the fall rope whines through the sheave. 


But there can be no mistake about this: 


Then home, get her home, where the drunken rollers 
comb, 
And the shouting seas drive by, 
And the engines stamp and ring, and the wet bows reel 
and swing, 
And the Southern Cross rides high! 


McAndrew’s Hymn makes interesting reading, 
no doubt, but it also misses being poetry, because 
Mr. Kipling is too much set on the detail and can- 
not hide his knowledge; what he wants to cele- 
brate is the power, and he only shows us the ma- 
chinery. And the other fault, excessive indulgence 
in symbolism, renders many of his verses, where he 
feels he is bound to be lucid, as incomprehensible 
as the wildest rhapsody of Mr. Swinburne. 


The Genius of Charles Dickens....... Andrew Lang....... Fortnightly Review 

Born in whatever rank, educated in slums, or at 
Charterhouse and Trinity, Dickens must have been 
an observer, a teller of tales. He has remarked on 
the instantaneous keenness of his own observation, 
and on the rapidity of his inferences, even in his 
earliest years. These things were free gifts of his 
genius, and he naturally delighted in their exercise, 
as in his long nocturnal prowls in poor neighbor- 
hoods. He was born to note each unmarked trait, 
each eccentricity, and to lend his eyes to the mass 
of us unobservant spectators of life. Fortune placed 
him early in Thackeray’s “dreadful poor man’s 
country” ; born in Thackeray’s class, he would have 
observed that, too, as, in fact, he never actually 
did. To the study of the well-to-do, of the con- 
tented and well-bred class, Dickens brought older 
eyes and a grain of prejudice. It might have been 
wiser in him to enter society as Lockhart did, con- 
sidering it as a theatre where “the dresses and ac- 
tresses” were prettier than in any other. But he 
did not choose to become really familiar with a 
world which he often chose to satirize; hence the 
frequent failure of such satire. Perhaps a man can 
never write his best outside of the sphere of his 
early and most poignant impressions. He would 


have been in society, not of it, an intelligent 
stranger, like the Chinese of Goldsmith, or the 
Huron of Voltaire. He did not like the idea of that 
position; not a matter for marvel; his Dedlocks 
and his Cousin Feenix are decidedly sketched from 
a distance. 
draw them. 


But it was not his especial business to 
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The observation of Dickens was as peculiar in 
kind, as minute and sleepless in exercise. Every 
human being, of course, down to the semi-idiotic 
landlord of the inn in Barnaby Rudge, sees exist- 
ence at an angle of his own. We look at life each 
through our personal prism. But the prism of 
Dickens, if the phrase is permissible, was peculiarly 
prismatic. It lent eccentricity of color and of form 
to the object observed. It settled on a feature, and 
exaggerated that. Now, to look at things thus is 
the essence of the art of the caricaturist. He shuns 
or omits everything but that which he considers es- 
sential for his purpose of diverting, and he insists 
upon that. It has been denied that Dickens’ work 
is caricature, and to say that it is always caricature 
would be vastly unjust. Nevertheless, the insist- 
ence on Carker’s teeth, Pancks’ snort, Skimpole’s 
manner, Jarndyce’s east wind, and Rigaud’s mus- 
tache, to take only a few cases, is exactly what we 
mean by caricature; and it is caricature in the man- 
ner of Mr. Carlyle. The historian, like the novelist, 
was wont to fix on a single trait or two—in Robes- 
pierre, St. Just, or whoever it might be—and to 
hammer insistently upon that. It was a ready, if 
inexpensive, method of securing a distinct impres- 
sion. Both Dickens and Carlyle overworked this 
method, which becomes, in the long run, a stum- 
bling biock—to Monsieur Taine, for example. 

Connected with the vividness of Dickens’ obser- 
vation (which becomes, in effect, a recreation of the 
object) is what one may call his “Animism,” in 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s sense of that ambiguous 
word. In the opinion of many philosophers, early 
man, and simple natural men, and children, regard 
all nature as animated. Whether they attain this 
idea by virtue of a process of peopling nature with 
“spirits,” or whether, without conscious theory, 
they mentally transfer to all things in the universe 
the vitality of which they are conscious themselves, 
or whether their mode of thought is merely playful, 
is not a question which we need discuss here. 
Whatever the origin of Animism, thus understood, 
it is a mark of savage and popular invention, as 
displayed in myth and fairy tale. Now, the early 
form of human fancy, the form conspicuous among 
backward races, peasants, fishers and children, is 
undeniably the source of all the civilized poetry and 
romance. The genius of Dickens was a relapse on 
the early human intellectual condition. He sees all 
things in that vivid animated way, and inanimate 
objects play living parts in his books more fre- 
quently than in any other modern works, except 
Hans Andersen’s fairy tales. “Hardly a form of 
matter without a living quality; no silent thing 
without its voice.” This manner was perfectly 
natural to Dickens, who, we may presume, had not 
reflected much on Animism, or the survivals of the 
primitive in the civilized intelligence. But the man- 
ner tended to become a mannerism; like all man- 
nerisms, was easily imitated, and degenerated into 
a weariness. ea 

Related to these primeval faculties was Dickens’ 
intense power of imaginative vision and audition. 
He saw his characters, and heard them speak. In 
Mr. Galton’s phrase, he was a powerful “visual- 
iser”’; he thought in pictures, not in words. These 
essential differences in mental processes are not 
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confined to persons of genius; an author must not 
only have “vision,” but must have the power of 
transferring his visions to his readers, by some- 
thing else than the primitive method traditional in 
the Highlands. Again, he must not only “see,” but 
see things worth seeing and reporting. It is prob- 
ably the case that all writers of genius have thought 
in this, which seems to be the earlier human way, 
now much effaced by various causes. Certainly 
this was the way of Dickens. His fancy acted with 
the freshness of the morning of the world, though 
the materials on which it played were those of the 
slum, the law court, the prison, the alehouse, or 
whatever is most remote from the visionary golden 
age. “Our Parish” is not in Utopia. 

Such, roughly speaking, was the genius of 
Dickens, in itself, in the true sense, “given,” un- 
derived, and akin to all true creative temperaments. 
Sympathy, insight, vision, observation, peculiarity 
of mental angle or point of view, were all combined 
with humor, and, in youth, with high spirits so ve- 
hement as to constitute a kind of genius of them- 
selves. To all this circumstances added, what 
might otherwise have been absent, the knowledge 
of a vast field of life almost unexplored by any 
other great English writer, except Fielding and 
Crabbe. 





Questions of Taste......-....++ Harold Van Santvoord..........++- Literature 
Taste, based on a subtle process of differentia- 
tion, is acquired by reading, as the appetite comes 
from eating. We do not begin with the master- 
pieces of literature and the original minds, but are 
gradually led up to them. Our facility in reading, 
as well as our capacity for digestion, increases in 
geometrical ratio with our knowledge. : 
Taste is not altogether instinctive, but can be cul- 
tivated, insomuch as the late Dr. Holmes, always 
“arbiter elegantiarum,” affirmed concerning good 
books: “We must acquire the habit of reading 
them, if possible, as people acquire bad habits, that 
of intoxication and opium-eating, beginning with a 
little and trusting that by and by we shall thirst for 
more.” The inability to revive a past age in the 
imagination has much to do with our indifference to 
a past literature, which must be constantly studied 
if we would inform the taste. In literary criticism 
a wise consensus of opinion is based on the voices 
of time. Catholicity is the true aim; and as there 
are mechanical limits to study, we must be guided 
by our mentor in seeking what Hesiod called “the 
things of truth.” At best we can only feel our way 
to the great truths of literature. But in reading the 
critical faculty is developed; we become introspec- 
tive; horizons widen; the mind broadens, and prej- 
udices are removed. “We detect genius in the turn 
of a phrase” as we regard language as a work of art. 
True taste is formed by a tentative process in mas- 
tering the subtilities of style, as well as in getting 
at the informing spirit of books. That celebrated 
axiom of Buffon’s, “the style is the man,” has be- 
come trite by frequent repetition, but it is none the 
less a forceful statement of truth because it was 
enunciated over a century ago. That the French 
language and literature have an artistic form and 
possess distinctive features and charm has been 
clearly pointed out by M. Brunetiére. It is be- 
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cause, as he says, “of the intensive cultivation it (the 
language) has always received at every step of the 
educational system of France.” Hence, howsoever 
its writers may err in questions of morals, they are 
faultless to a degree in matters of taste. But since 
the days of Mlle..de Scudéry and the “précieux” 
and “précieuses” whom Moliére impaled on the 
pointed barb of his wit, the latitude of taste has so 
expanded that in dealing with the subject it is dif- 
ficult to bring the critical rays of refracted and re- 
flected light to a focal point. Who would be rash 
enough to condemn a man for the possession of 
false taste because his nature is irresponsive to the 
twangings of Swinburne’s lyre, or because he is un- 
moved by the clever banjo-strumming of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s muse? Both of these writers have finely at- 
tuned ears, but as it is possible to play too long on 
one string—even with Paganini’s performances and 
Bach’s exquisite melody in G in view, to say noth- 
ing of Tennyson’s sustained note in “In Memoriam” 
—we, having become critical in the pursuit of per- 
fection, demand of the artist a more varied expres- 
sion in attesting his power to excite the emotions. 
It is the function of criticism, as it is also within the 
province of taste, to estimate the real qualities of 
such writers as Swinburne and Kipling, who are 
recognized voices of time, though from our stand- 
ard of morals it might appear in questionable taste 
to extol the merits of Catulle Mendes, a true genius, 
whose work (most of it untranslatable) shows a 
complete mastery of style; in fact, the age in which 
we are living, though not a creative epoch, pro- 
duces so much fine writing that we may say, almost 
without exaggeration, as Metternich did in his 
time, that “cleverness runs in the streets.” 

The sources of that taste which, rightly exercised, 
is a means of enrichment to the mind, are not infre- 
quently as secret and mysterious as the springs of 
the fertilizing Nile. While the body of art is ap- 
preciable to a cultured mind with a sense of propor- 
tion and a fine feeling for perfection of form, its 
spirit may escape. We speak of cultivating the taste 
as if its metes and bounds could be determined by 
academic rule. Are not our maxims and theories 
and elaborate definitions ever provoking quibbling 
dissent? The reader may recall the whimsical com- 
ment of an English writer on the theory that one’s 
taste may be improved by reading essays on taste. 
Such a course he considered as futile as an attempt 
to improve one’s appetite and digestion by reading 
cookery books. 

Emerson once spoke of Gibbon’s custom of ex- 
amining himself both before and after reading a 
book to see what had been added to his mental ex- 
periences. After perceiving that a thing is beauti- 
ful, we should be eager to know why it is beautiful. 
A great deal of our vaunted culture is a feeble 
zstheticism, or docility of mind and over-refine- 
ment, which leads to the worshiping of false gods. 
But when the desire to get into the right atmos- 
phere and perceive the inherent worth and beauty of 
things, assimilating whatever is calculated to refine 
and exalt, possesses the mind and conscience with 
the power of faith, the sensibilities are quickened 
and imaginative literature reveals “a religious and 
infinite quality” which, it seems to us, it never be- 
fore possessed. 
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PENCILINGS FROM THE BELGIAN SHAKESPEARE 


By KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH. 





In Maurice Maeterlinck we encounter one of the 
most interesting figures in contemporary literature. 
Born in 1862, he is still comparatively young. A 
symbolist and writer whose “soul dwells too much 
in the shadow,” he was educated as a lawyer. Ac- 
cording to his own statements he works with regu- 
larity. He lives with his parents in a prosaic home 
in a modern quarter of Ghent. A recent inter- 
viewer describes him as self-possessed even to cold- 
ness. He is a sportsman, canoist, bicycler and 
skater. As a writer he is a mystic of the mystics, 
an ardent lover of Emerson and a living exponent 
of the sixth or psychic sense theory. 

He is a symbolist, a teacher and poet—a student 
of Plotinus, Boehme, Coleridge and Emerson. 
Such an one is a shining target for Nordau, the 
prosaic, whom a recent writer declares “ripe for the 
insane asylum, if only in the capacity of cicerone.” 

Maeterlinck has been called the Belgian Shake- 
speare, but Zangwill changes this appellation to 
the Belgian Poe. 

Strange to relate, the man who writes such 
rhythmic prose or loose metrical form that he has 
been compared to Whitman, has confessed to no 
ear for music, even though his writings are like the 
refrain of a ballad. His aim has been to make the 
drama of psychological interest ; in other words, to 
substitute the spiritual for the material passion. 

His earliest book, which attracted attention, was 
a story entitled The Massacre of the Innocents, 
which has been translated into English. ‘Serres 
Chandes,” a collection of poems, was his first actual 
book published. 

Maeterlinck’s admirable translator, Mr. Hovey, 
contends that all his plays have an esoteric mean- 
ing. Of these plays, The Blind and Princess 
Maleine are the most striking. An analytical study 
of Emerson and the strange preface which Maeter- 
linck wrote for the volume of Emerson recently 
translated by a Dutch Belgian, are unique of their 
kind. His book entitled The Treasure of the 
Humble, from which the following extracts are 
taken, presents Maeterlinck in the character of a 
philosopher, and in it he appeals, as every mystic 
must, to the elect: 

If at the moment you think or say some- 
thing that is too beautiful to be true in you—if you 
have but endeavored to think or to say it to-day, 
on the morrow it will be true. We must try to be 
more beautiful than ourselves; we shall never dis- 
tance our soul. 

But it is not enough to possess a truth; it 
is essential that the truth shall possess us. We must 
learn to live in a beauty, an earnestness, that shall 
become a part of ourselves. 

When we think of it, is it not the tranquillity 
that is terrible, the tranquillity watched by the 
stars? And is it in tumult or in silence that the 
spirit of life quickens within us? 

Are there not elements of deeper gravity and 
stability in happiness, in a single moment of re- 
pose, than in the whirlwind of passion? 
Dare the soul only flower on nights of storm? 

















Though you have but a little room, do you 
fancy God is not there, too, and that it is impossible 
to live therein a life that shall be somewhat lofty? 
Be good at the depths of you and you will 
discover that those who surround you will be good 
even to the same depths. 

There needs but so little to encourage 
beauty in our soul; so little to awaken the slumber- 
ing angels, or perhaps there is no need of awaken- 
ing—it is enough that we lull them not to sleep. 
To be good we must needs have suffered; 
but perhaps it is necessary to have caused suffering 
before we can become better. 

And though we choose to right or to left of 
us, on the heights or in the shallows yet 
shall the woman we elect always have come to us 
straight from the unvarying star. And if, like Don 
Juan, we take a thousand and three to our em- 
braces, still shall we find, on that evening when 
arms fall asunder and lips disunite, that it is always 
the same woman, good or bad, tender or cruel, lov- 
ing or faithless, that is standing before us. 

How strangely do we diminish a thing as 
soon as we try to express it in words! 

Thousands and thousands of laws there are, 
mightier and more venerable than those of passion ; 
but in common with ail that is endowed with resist- 
less force, these laws are silent and discreet, and 
slow moving, and hence it is only in the twilight 
that they can be seen and heard, in the meditation 
that comes to all of us at the tranquil moments 
of life. 























This much at least is abundantly proved to 
us, that in the work-a-day lives of the very hum- 
blest of men, spiritual phenomena manifest them- 
selves—mysticisms, direct workings, that bring 
soul nearer to soul. 

There are times when destiny shuts her eyes, 
but she knows full well that, when evening falls, we 
shall return to her, and that the last word must 
be hers. She may shut her eyes, but the time till 
she reopen them is time that is lost. 

There is nothing in the whole world that can 
vie with the soul in its eagerness for beauty or in 
the ready power wherewith it adopts beauty unto 
itself. 











On this whole earth of ours there are but few 
souls that can withstand the dominion of the soul 
that has suffered itself to become beautiful. 

Our veritable birth dates from the day when, 
for the first time, we feel at the deepest of us that 
there is something grave and unexpected in life. 
For what are in reality the things we call 
“Wisdom,” “ Virtue,” ‘“ Heroism,” ‘ Sublime 
Honor” and “Great Moments of Life,” but the mo- 
ments when we have more or less issued forth from 
ourselves, and have been able to halt, be it only for 
an instant, on the step of one of the eternal gates, 
where we see that the faintest cry, the most col- 
orless thought, and most nerveless gestures do not 
drop inio nothingness; or that if they do indeed 
then drop, the fall itself is so immense that it suf- 
fices to give an august character to our life? 
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RANDOM READING: MINIATURE ESSAYS ON LIFE 





The Passing of the Spare Chamber.......4+.ssseeeeveeevees Atlantic Monthly 

We have no spare chamber. I have been trou- 
bled about it for a long while. Yesterday it oc- 
curred to me that the Browns have no spare cham- 
ber, either, nor the Robinsons, nor the Stuyvesants, 
and I am more troubled than ever. 

The decadence of the spare chamber strikes deep. 
It is the concrete difference between past and pres- 
ent. The spare chamber meant a room in the 
house set apart from common life, dedicated to the 
higher nature. The family might have only three 
chambers: one of these was sacred. The feather 
bed rose plump and impregnable in its recesses. 
The green paper shades shut out all but a chink of 
light, the cane-seat chairs stood stiff against the 
wall, and clean straw rustled under the taut “store 
carpet.” The stimulus to the imagination alone 
was worth three times the amount of cubic space 
the spare chamber occupied. You tiptoed in. 
Mother’s best bonnet lay on the middle of the bed. 
Sometimes a huge loaf of fruit-cake sat elegantly 
in one of the chairs. 

There was always something reserved in the days 
of the spare chamber—fruit cake and bonnets. 
People had best clothes. They wore them on spare 
days. Sunday was a spare day. You knew that it 
was Sunday. Grandfather shaved. (When grand- 
fathers shave every day, what is left for the 
seventh?) There was a hush about the house. As 
the day wore on it deepened; the whole farm lay 
under its warm, sleepy spell—all but the irrepressi- 
ble hen. The cheerful cackle lingers still, the most 
irreverent thing in memory. She worked seven 
days in the week, and talked about it. The very 
silence waited to hear and condemn. Amid trolley 
cars, and bicycle bells, and children playing, and 
the Salvation Army drum, the cackle dies away into 
a harmless whisper. 

There was spare time then. People made visits 
—not anxious, crowded, hurried calls, but good 
old-fashioned visits. The carryall was washed and 
oiled. Old Flora was carefully combed and 
brushed by grandfather, and then grandfather was 
brushed and combed by grandmother. Aunt Clara 
packed the luncheon in a big basket. There was 
always a spare cricket to fit in front for small folks, 
with a good view of Flora’s haunches going uphill, 
and a wide sweep of country going down. The 
journey was leisurely, but full of wild excitements. 
There were the dangerous railroad crossings, where 
grandfather always got out, rods ahead, and walked 
cautiously across, looking two ways at once. The 
rest of us rode boldly over, with a fine feeling of 
risk. Grandfather used to crack the whip in de- 
fiance of danger. There were the covered bridges, 
too. Old Flora’s hoofs echoed in them and re- 
peated the trampling of armies. The loose boards 
rattling underneath held the child on the cricket 
breathless. Times have changed. Now we speed 
swiftly over gaudy open bridges, and the legend, 
“No faster than a walk,” looks grimly down from 
either end. 

We had a spare chamber at first. When the 
baby came we turned it into a nursery. We cleared 





cut a storeroom for the nurse, and used the little 
back-room for a drying-room. Grandmother, 
when her first baby came, took it into her own bed. 
When another baby came to crowd it out there was 
the trundle-bed that stood under the big bed all 
day, and rolled out at night with a sleepy rumble. 
And when more babies still came to crowd the 
trundle-bed, the first baby, a big boy, six years old 
now, had a bed made for him at the head of the 
back stairs, or up garret, under the sloping eaves. 
The rain lulled him to sleep, and the snow drifted 
in sometimes. In the spare chamber the big bed 
loomed untouched. It hovered in his dreams, a 
presence not to be put by. The snow, the rain, the 
stars, and the spare chamber made a poet of him. 
We have no poets now. 





EE NE HUMOP..000cccccvcvccscccesegecsesovesssccesocoesoes London Speaker 

In his Talks with Mr. Gladstone, the Hon. Mr. 
Tollemache notes an odd confession by the states- 
man, of his inability to distinguish between wit and 
humor. To us it seems that wit and humor have 
hardly anything in common but a common object. 
Both note with laughter incongruous resemblances 
or unlooked-for dissimilarities, but they note them 
in a manner altogether different, and in an alto- 
gether different spirit. While wit sees only a part, 
humor sees the whole; and while wit glances at the 
little it sees with indifference, or with contempt, or 
with malice, humor looks always with love. Per- 
haps, indeed, these two differences resolve them- 
selves into one—the difference in width and range 
of view. “Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner,” 
says the divine French aphorism, and with humor 
to see all is to love all. Humor sees not merely the 
incongruity or absurdity on the surface, but looks 
deeper into its source and secret; and looks not 
deeper only but wider also; sees not merely the in- 
congruity or absurdity, but the man who commits 
it—his circumstances, antecedents, etc.; puts itself 
in his place, understands, forgives and loves. In 
one word, humor is sympathetic, while wit is indif- 
ferent, apathetic or anti-pathetic—an _ electric 
searchlight, chill and lurid, turned for a single in- 
stant upon a single point, which it exposes with 
pitiless intensity, while the light humor is like the 
light in a mother’s eyes when she looks with love 
and laughter at the little and natural follies of her 
child. They are laughable follies certainly, but 
they are follies of a child, and of her child, and she 
makes for them, therefore, all the allowance of love. 
Now it is light of this kind—not chill as the light on 
snow—but light that has been warmed and tinted 
in passing through an atmosphere of love, which 
charms and wins you in the Essays of Elia. You 
see the same lambent light playing upon and 
around its subject till weaknesses which a wit 
would have made despicable by his scorn are by the 
humorist made lovable by his love. “Do you not 
hate So-and-so?” Lamb was asked, and he made 
the answer of a true humorist: “How could I hate 
him? Don’t I know him? I never could hate any- 
one I knew.” It is this knowledge of men, deep 


and wide, and therefore sympathetic, which marks 
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the true: humorist, who, seeing all things always 
from a divine height, makes always, and for all, 
divine allowances. 





The Grace of Thankfulness..Edward Leigh Pell..Woman's Home Companion 

We are accustomed to go back to the past for 
perfect specimens of almost everything. I hope 
that I may be able to call attention to this grace as 
it was developed in our mothers without exciting 
any of those feelings which are said to be excited 
when a man discourses upon the merits of his 
mother’s pies. For with our mothers thanksgiving 
was an art, and with many of us I am afraid it is 
only a lost art. The more one studies the Ameri- 
can girl of a generation ago, the more one is im- 
pressed with this wonderful, quiet talent which she 
so highly prized and so constantly used. I think 
that to us men it seemed the chief secret of her 
charm. It may be only because a man is selfish 
and likes to be paid for the favors he bestows, but 
the average man cannot help looking back to those 
days as in some sense brighter than these, though 
he would hesitate to say that they were better. It 
is hard to forget the girl who never left unpaid a 
debt of gratitude. It is hard to forget the girl who 
thanked you so sweetly for the seat you gave up in 
the car that all the men got up at once to taste its 
sweetness. It is hard to forget the girl who never 
once abused your ears or your kindness with a 
“Thanks—awfully!” It was a great accomplish- 
ment in those days—this graceful giving of thanks 
—a drawing-room accomplishment in part, it is 
true, but back of the drawing-room was a heart. 
Our mothers were taught that it is thankfulness that 
gives the charm to thanksgiving, and they did not 
make the mistake of trying to be charming from the 
lips outward. That fs why their thanksgiving was 
both reasonable and duly proportioned. The girl 
who has cultivated the spirit of thankfulness does 
not gush over at the gift of a daisy, and snap an in- 
different “Thanks!” at the man who has lost a day 
from the office to gratify her little whim. Of 
course, those mothers of ours had their whims, and 
exercised the priceless privileges of thoughtlessness 
and snapping now and then, as girls, and other than 
girls, have always done; but I think it cannot be 
denied that the girl of a generation ago had a con- 
science on the subject of debts of gratitude such as 
few have had since her day. 

I have said that I am afraid that with many of us 
to-day it is a lost art. I am sure that it is not given 
that prominence which it once had, and that it is 
not cultivated with the enthusiasm with which it 
once was. Girls are taught what etiquette says 
about it, but etiquette deals only from the lips out- 
ward, and the result is that even our language tells 
the story of the decadence of thanksgiving. A 
traveler from Mars might hear our “Thanks!” a 
million times and never suspect that it was meant 
as an acknowledgment of a favor; indeed, I am 
afraid he would return home under the impression 
that our young people are given to sharp-shooting. 
I am sure that up to, say, a dozen years ago, in those 
parts of our country where gallantry has held out 
longest, one could not give up a seat in a car with- 
out being sure of a full return in an acknowledg- 
ment that meant to acknowledge something; and 
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that to-day the average man is utterly upset and un- 
done when his ears catch the old sweet sound. Of 
course, this does not justify or account for the 
current lack of gallantry among men, but I am not 
engaged in the hopeless task of restoring men to 
the old paths, but in the hopeful one of pointing 
out a neglected talent which the most charming of 
girls may cultivate with good results. I am not 
grumbling. I do not mean to say that the girl of 
the period is one whit behind the girl of the past. 
I do not believe in the decadence of women. I be- 
lieve that the girl of to-day is equal to the girl her 
mother used to be; but I do not believe that it is 
enough to say of our girls that they are equal to the 
girls of the past, any more than it is enough to say 
of a flower that has had the best attention of the 
best florists for a generation, that it is as beautiful 
to-day as it was thirty years ago. 

For, be it remembered, this is the age of girl cul- 
ture. There has never been a time when the world 
was as much interested in girls, and when so many 
people were in one way or another engaged in their 
betterment. Everybody has an affectionate interest 
in their welfare, and those who are nobody have at 
least the curiosity to know how far she can be 
pressed. If we have done wisely, the girl of to-day 
ought to have not only something which her 
mother lacked, but she ought to have all her 
mother’s graces as well. But it is a serious ques- 
tion whether, in pressing her development, we have 
not cultivated some qualities at the expense of 
others, just as in pressing the development of a cer- 
tain flower we have increased its size and beauty at 
the expense of its fragrance. 

The spirit of thankfulness is a fragrance which 
belongs to woman in every stage of her develop- 
ment. There is nothing in the demands of modern 
culture inimical to the culture of thanksgiving. It 
is not a difficult art, and the girl of the period is as 
well supplied with the material for it as the girl of 
the past. It is useless to try to acquire the art by 
merely studying the forms of graceful expression. 
You cannot disguise the sounding brass of purely 
formal thanks with all the art in the world. To give 
thanks one must be thankful—full of thanks. And 
to be thankful one must be “thinkful.” There is 
no other secret. One must think upon favors be- 
stowed—one must give as serious thought to the 
things which are bestowed as to the things which 
are desired, if the heart is to be kept full. Of course, 
one should begin at the beginning and learn the 
art of giving thanks unto Him who is always giv- 
ing. That is real incense which both ascends and 
spreads in a circle. 





FT Gio. vindisiscicccsecescccdcteccsccnseseeeee The Spectator 

Ultimately, it is not a question of obedience as 
against no obedience, for every man obeys some 
principle of conduct. It may be said, in a 
word, that we all recognize authority and the duty 
of obedience to that authority, but that the great 
clash in human life arises out of the problem as to 
where authority is to be found, and consequently 
how obedience is to be exercised. Nobody is for 
disobedience as such, nobody is for it as a positive 
principle of action, but most men, in the Western 
world at least, are against the idea of mere obe- 


























dience to an external command as a virtue. Indeed, 
obedience may easily become the most deadly and 
fatal vice of the soul. 

So far as obedience is to be a source of virtue 
and health, we must eliminate from it the concep- 
tion of obedience of one man to another as such, 
either in regard to thought or action. The 
State is sovereign, she commands, and the man in 
blue compels us to obey. But we do not obey 
him as a man. Constable 999X, or even the ermined 
judge on the bench, commands no power over us 
as a mere individual ; we do not obey the man, but 
we obey the State through him, and as an individual 
he is nothing to us. In the affairs of business, it 
might be thought that a workman was compelled 
to obey implicitly the commands of his employer. 
But, putting aside the point that in modern indus- 
try, with its huge, clashing forces, many of the 
rules are joint rules in which both sides have a 
voice, it is clear that the rules of business are not 
arbitrary commands like the edicts of Haroun-al- 
Raschid, but expressions of general reason which 
it would be idle not to adopt if industry is to be 
carried on successfully. So with the laws of the 
State. If there can be said to be any clear law of 
progress, it is surely this: that the lives of the citi- 
zens are to be more and more guided by rational 
principles, that the element of arbitrary caprice is 
to be supplanted by that of rational law. An East- 
ern potentate would cut off the head of his most il- 
lustrious subject without rhyme or reason, to 
gratify, it might be, the wish of a woman of his 
harem, or because the said subject possessed a 
precious jewel which his monarch coveted. To-day 
we surround even the meanest criminal with the 
safeguards of justice, and we do this not because 
we love crime more than the capricious potentate, 
but because we have subjected the arbitrary to the 
rational. 

No doubt the whole question of obedience, with 
all its nice casuistry, would cease to trouble us if life 
could become completely reasonable, and the law 
we recognize in society identical with the law of the 
universe. Those majestic words of Hooker regard- 
ing divine law: “Her seat is the bosom of God, her 
voice the harmony of the world,” express the real 
authority which in our hearts we all recognize, how- 
ever differently we may interpret the idea of the 
Being in whom all law is rooted. Some 
day, perhaps, war will cease because men will not, 
as Hamlet has it, be pipes for passion to play upon. 

It has been in the clash between the spirit 
of obedience and that of authority that the human 
conscience has been awakened; but we may surely 
look for an epoch of harmony when this conflict 
will be no longer essential to human growth. . . 
We conclude, therefore, not that obedience will be 
done away with, but that it will become more 
rational and universal, being directed to a power 
without, which is also felt to be the informing and 
guiding principle within. 





The True Specialist........+..++ Anna Hamlin Wikel,.......0++++ Self Culture 

He who ascertains the special gift or power with 
which nature has endowed him, and makes it the 
boundary of a definite field of thought and action, 
is a specialist. This gift is that in a man which 
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we are wont to call his forte—his strong point. It 
is that in which his main strength lies, and is the re- 
sult of his “organization, or the mode in which the 
general soul incarnates itself in him.” True, men 
and women have attempted to become specialists 
without consulting the native bent of their charac- 
ter, but the solicitations of an age grown unstable 
by its great resources is so urgent and so varied 
that few indeed have the strength to pursue un- 
swervingly a limited vocation unless they are irre- 
sistibly impelled toward it by the dictates of 
nature. 

Every character is stamped by its own peculiar 
bent. By following that bent or tendency man 
places himself under the glorious tutelage of na- 
ture. She is a wise and conscientious guardian and 
will prevent his becoming too diagonal or unpleas- 
antly one-sided. But nature is very self-willed, and 
withal a trifle malicious, for if any, out of mere 
stubbornness or ignorance, refuse to recognize her 
power, she plays the wretched transgressors many 
a merciless trick, until finally, in disgust, she aban- 
dons them to their own futile devices. The special- 
ist respects nature, and nature respects the special- 
ist. Nature will lead her followers into paths not 
always smooth or sheltered, but up mountain sides, 
steep of ascent, rough and wearisome. Yet, if they 
be true to her guidance, a delightful sunset awaits 
them—a sunset of dazzling brightness for the few, 
for others of tender and restful tints. 

“Jack-of-all-trades” has stood from time im- 
memorial as a type of the vacillating man. Yet 
who has not felt some sympathy for him? He may 
not be as weak as he is unfortunate in not being 
able to find out his one talent and to make the most 
of it. A man without the backing of nature loses 
faith in himself. He hurries restlessly from one oc- 
cupation to another without sufficient forethought 
and preparation. We must wait in reverent silence 
and listen to the voice of nature. 

This is an age of specialists. Yet the oncoming 
years will bring us more discoveries; more to be 
classified, more to learn, more to teach; and conse- 
quently the next generations will tend almost en- 
tirely in the direction of specialties. One genera- 
tion will bequeath to the succeeding ones easier and 
pleasanter methods of acquisition, but also an ac- 
cumulation of knowledge so vast that unless life is 
extended far beyond the allotted threescore years 
and ten, one life will not be long enough to grasp, 
even superficially, the entire range of a single sub- 
ject. It is then simply the carrying out of what in 
political economy is recognized as the “division of 
labor” that makes the specialist. But this division 
of labor should be in harmony with that special 
gift, or with that special capability for work, that is 
inevery man. .. . 

It is better to do one thing well than many things 
indifferently. However, the entering of any spe- 
cialty is to be deprecated until a firm, broad founda- 
tion of general culture has been laid. It would be 
as if in the erection of a temple the groundwork, 
the outer walls, the whole plan and scope of the 
edifice, were neglected in the thought of the altar. 
The most important part of the temple is indeed 
the altar, but the foundations support it, the walls 
guard it, and the openings make it accessible. 
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The following sketch of 
William Young, from whose 
charming volume of verse, Wishmaker’s Town, we 
quote on another page, is contributed to Current 
Literature by a writer well acquainted with the facts 
of Mr. Young’s career: 

William Young has been for a number of years 
an occasional contributor of verse to the leading’ 
magazines; but he is known to the public chiefly 
as a dramatist. His Pendragon, a dramatic render- 
ing of the pith of the Arthurian legends, first 
brought him into general notice. It was given a 
very elaborate stage production by the late Law- 
rence Barrett in 1881, and was received with re- 
markable favor. The most authoritative critics of 
the country praised it with surprising unanimity and 
warmth; and though a tragedy and in verse—and 
so, in two respects sadly handicapped, from a box- 
office point of view—it appealed also with notable 
success to the popular fancy. Pendragon has never 
been published in its entirety, but Mr. Stedman, in 
his Library of American Literature, has quoted 
from it liberally. 

In 1883 The Rajah, a comedy-drama, in prose, 
from Mr. Young’s pen, was presented by the stock 
company of the Madison Square Theatre, then a 
very famous organization. The professional critics, 
who, in the case of Pendragon, had treated the 
author with such exceptional favor, now, with but 
few exceptions, attacked him savagely. Not only 
did they condemn The Rajah as a work of art, 
they consigned it summarily to oblivion, the ma- 
jority of them declaring, with great positiveness, 
that its failure was a foregone conclusion. It may 
be of interest to the inexperienced dramatist to note 
that the play against which this crushing verdict 
was delivered, ran for two hundred and fifty nights 
at the Madison Square Theatre, was for two or three 
seasons thereafter one of the reigning attractions 
“on the road,” and a little later was presented with 
like results in Australia. 

But in his next important venture Mr. Young re- 
turned to verse. In 1889 he completed Ganelon, a 
semi-historic, romantic tragedy, calling for costly 
scenic effects, and other appointments of an extraor- 
dinarily expensive nature ; and again he found a pa- 
tron in Lawrence Barrett, whose zeal for the ad- 
vancement of the native drama was not confined to 
professions of faith, but extended in a most notable 
degree to works. The play was produced with 
great splendor of “mise en scene,” and was signally 
successful, Mr. Barrett managing the enterprise 
and appearing in the title rdle, but in the middle of 
the season its career was interrupted. Mr. Barrett 
was driven into retirement by illness—an_ illness 
from which he was destined never to recover. A 
little more than a year afterward he died, and in 
his death the American stage lost, if not its greatest 
actor, certainly one of its greatest benefactors. 
Ganelon, like Pendragon, remains unpublished, the 
author regarding it as better suited to the stage than 
to the closet. 

Among Mr. Young’s other contributions to dra- 
matic literature, a free adaptation, in verse, of Jules 
Barbier’s Jeanne d’Arc is worthy of mention. This 


William Young 


was given in very sumptuous style at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre in 1891, the production rivaling in lav- 
ishness of display Mme. Bernhardt’s famous presen- 
tation of the piece at the Porte St. Martin. 

By birth Mr. Young is a Westerner. He took 
his literary degree in an Illinois College, and re- 
ceived a legal education, but before being admitted 
to the bar he had seen his first play, Jonquil, pro- 
duced at Booth’s Theatre. Abandoning the law he 
spent a couple of years in familiarizing himself with 
the stage as an actor, after which he studied stage 
art extensively under the masters of the craft 
abroad. But to-day he visits the theatre only when 
compelled to do so. His preference is for a coun- 
try life, and he spends the better part of each year 
in his summer home on the shore of Lake Sunapee, 
New Hampshire. 





A writer in the New York 
Tribune speaks thus of the 
French poet’s fiery agitation in verse and politics: 

Paul Dérouléde, the founder of the League of 
Patriots, who has recently been arrested in Paris 
for inciting revolts against the civic authorities, is 
a fiery agitator, whose championship of the army 
has been conducted in literature as well as in poli- 
tics. His ability to write in verse comes to him 
naturally enough by inheritance, since he is the 
nephew of France’s celebrated dramatic poet, 
Emile Augier. It was said, ten years ago, during 
the Boulangist excitement, that Dérouléde’s Songs 
of the Soldier (“Chants du Soldat’’) had the largest 
sale of any book in France. It is a little volume of 
stirring patriotic verses, which appealed powerfully 
to the popular sentiment when it was issued, just 
after the Franco-Prussian War, and its literary 
merit was recognized when it was “crowned” by 
the French Academy. As a soldier himself, Dé- 
rouléde was qualified to write of military affairs in 
the true spirit of the camp. At the very outbreak 
of the war with Prussia he and his brother enlisted 
as privates in an infantry regiment. They fought 
in the terrible battle of Sedan, on September 1, 
1870, when Paul Dérouléde distinguished himself 
by saving his brother’s life, although he had re- 
ceived severe wounds of his own at the time. He 
was among the prisoners taken by the enemy, and 
was placed by them in a hospital at Breslau to re- 
cover from his injuries. From here, however, he 
managed to escape, and, making his way back to 
France, rejoined the army, and fought with bravery 
through the campaigns of the Loire and of the 
East. After the capitulation of Paris he took part 
in the second siege of that city against the Com- 
mune. He had reached the rank of lieutenant, and 
had been decorated with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, when, on account of a severe fall from 
his horse, his health was so much impaired that he 
was obliged to quit the service. In the year follow- 
ing the war he published the “Chants du Soldat,” 
and three years later a second volume entitled 
“Nouveaux Chants du Soldat.” Two more books 
of poems of the same nature were “Marches et 
Sonneries,” published by him in 1881, and “Re- 
frains Militaires,” in 1888. He has done other liter- 
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ary work, but these are his chief productions relat- 
ing solely to military life. So far as could be as- 
certained by recent inquiries no translations of Dé- 
rouléde’s soldier songs have appeared in this coun- 
try. Indeed, it is difficult to render them at all 
satisfactorily into English, for the peculiar swing 
and music of the French verse are easily lost 
among the English words. 





The Chicago Chronicle has 
this to say of the writer whom 
it calls “the Irish Mark Twain”: 

Seumas MacManus, of Donegal, Ireland, better 
known to thousands of delighted and admiring 
readers as “Mac,” has crossed the ocean and is now 
“in our midst.” That “Mac” is a humorist of the 
first order is unquestionable, as all will admit who 
have read his fresh, breezy and laughter-provoking 
works. It is only three years since Seumas Mac- 
Manus has been before the public, yet in that short 
space of time he has taken his place as a great hu- 
morist, giving to the public books which, in the 
language of his reviewers, “bubble and sparkle with 
almost intoxicating wit.” His first work, The Lead- 
in’ Road to Donegal, is a rich treasure-house of 
genuine Irish humor. Reviewers have said that it 
surpasses the works of Samuel Lover and is quite 
equal to anything of Lever. Great things were 
foretold for the anonymous author. His succeed- 


MacManus, the Irish 
Humorist 


ing books, as might be expected, surpassed the 
first, and have had a phenomenally rapid sale and 
gave him at once the place he merited, that of the 
greatest living Irish humorist, many critics even 
conceding that he has done work equal to any other 


Irish humorist, living or dead, for he has not yet 
given to light a single story that any of his thou- 
sands of admirers would willingly spare. His 
stories have hitherto dealt entirely with the Irish 
character in its humorous side. He views his 
characters with a quaint and twinkling eye, and has 
brought to perfection the art of presenting them 
to the reader in the drollest but at the same time 
most sympathetic aspect, for sympathy with his fel- 
low-countrymen, it must be noted, is the keynote of 
his writings—a sympathy to which he never fails to 
make his reader respond. “Mac” loves his charac- 
ters, and compels his readers to love them too. With 
the one possible exception of Carleton, no Irish 
novelist ever had the same close acquaintance with 
Irish peasant life. Seumas MacManus was born 
and has spent his life in the remote mountains of 
Donegal. As a boy he absorbed unconsciously 
the strange life around him. He was always the 
best attender at the cheery hearth of the shanachy, 
or story-teller, and quickly became the best story 
retailer of any of the young people in that part of 
Donegal. Even now his repertoire of grand and 
beautiful old Gaelic folk tales and legends is un- 
equaled. As years rolled on “Mac” became mas- 
ter of the little school where he had imbibed his 
knowledge. Since coming before the public as an 
author his success has been so rapid that he turned 
the key, not without regret, on his humble 
academy, determined henceforth to devote all his 
time to writing. “Mac” has shown that the same 
pen which can evoke the merriest laughter is capa- 
ble of drawing the saddest tear In his latest book, 
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The Bend of the Road, are scenes which reviewers 
confess “make them weep salt tears.” This is par- 
ticularly the case with the story of The Widow 
Mary. Most of his best pathetic tales are yet in 
manuscript. MacManus appeared in print first as 
a poet. He writes verse, humorous, pathetic and 
patriotic. Most of his verse—as is also the case 
with his prose—is written in dialect, at which he is, 
as may be expected, a professional. 





Oliver Heavysides, England’s Lhe Washington Star prints 

Eccentric Mathematician this article on Oliver Heavy- 
sides, the eccentric English genius : 

For pure eccentricity of character Oliver Heavy- 
sides, the great English mathematician, stands 
without a peer. He is recognized as a great savant 
by Lord Kelvin, Mascart and men of that class. 
He has been called the intellectual successor of 
Maxwell, and his achievements in the science of ad- 
vanced mathematics seem to bear out the justice of 
this appellation. But no one ever sees him. He 
has not been visible to the general public since his 
retirement from the Government service, years ago. 
Once when Sir John Pender was running The 
London Electrician he received a communication 
from a comparatively unknown man, which not 
only arrested his attention, but caused him to think 
that here, at last, must be a genius in the world 
of mathematics. The communication was pub- 
lished and caused some little comment in the scien- 
tific world. It at once stamped its author as a man 
well worthy of the consideration of scientists, and 
the paper began receiving communications asking 
for information concerning this new light. Sir 
John Pender was unable to answer these corre- 
spondents. He did not himself know who the writer 
was. The original communication had been sent 
through the mail, but no address accompanied the 
manuscript, except that the editor was asked to 
please send any remuneration to a certain “grocery 
store,” in a nearby district. The editor of The 
Electrician sent the said “remuneration” to the 
grocery store, so named, and the practice has been 
in vogue ever since. 

In all the years that Heavysides has been writing 
for The Electrician he has never been in the office 
of the paper. None of the staff know him by 
sight. None know whether he is married or single, 
where he lives, or what he eats, or anything else of 
a personal nature concerning him. He is simply se- 
cretiveness personified. An incident illustrating 
this is told in English scientific circles. It was 
known that the mathematician had no income ex- 
cept the rather limited one which he received for 
his weekly article to The Electrician. Several of 
the scientific men of England, in admiration for 
his great talent, determined to give him a pension. 
But how to get him to accept it was a question. 
Communications on the subject, by means of the 
grocery store postoffice, remained unanswered, and 
other little incidents which cropped out during the 
correspondence showed that Heavysides was an- 
noyed by the proposition. A scheme was then put 
on foot to compel him to accept the pension. A 
letter was written to him, -in which it was said that 
his residence had been found out at last, and that 
if he did not at once accept this pension a delega- 
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tion composed of the leading scientific men of Lon- 
don would march to his house and present it to him 
in person. Evidently this was to him a fearful 
threat, and he believed it to be true, for he wrote 
back stating that he would accept the pension if the 
delegation would stay away. He has been receiv- 
ing it ever since, and it is fondly believed by his 
friends, who have never seen him, that he is now 
living in comfort. 

No biography has ever been written about this 
very queer man, except in the most fragmentary 
manner as facts concerning his life have cropped 
out. No picture of him has ever been taken, and, 
therefore, no description of the man can be given. 
Whether he is school-bred or not no one knows, 
but that he is a giant in his particular hobby cannot 
be gainsaid. He is a savant of the highest order, 
and few people who fall short of his own calibre 
are able to read his books. It is said that only six 
people in the world are really able to understand 
them at first hand. Heavysides is so thoroughly 
a mathematician that he invents new systems of 
mathematics as he goes along. In writing a book 
he will develop a new theory and explain it by 
means of mathematics of his own invention, so to 
speak. After he has proceeded for five or six chap- 
ters in this manner he will state that “now I will 
explain the system of mathematics used in the pre- 
ceding chapters.” So that in order to understand 
the book at all one must first go through it and 
pick out these explanatory chapters, and, having 
thoroughly encompassed them, use them as a basis 
for understanding the rest of the book. On the 
other hand, to read his books in parts, one would 
think them to be the composition of any one but 
the very staid person who writes them. For he is 
addicted most abominably to making very bad 
English puns, and these he inserts in the heart of 
the most serious part of the book.’ 





Mary Antin, Zangwill’s Proa- Lhe Boston Globe gives the 
igy Protégée following interesting account 
of the little Jewish girl, Mary Antin, Israel Zang- 
will’s recently discovered literary prodigy: 
Zangwill has written Children of the Ghetto and 
Dreamers of the Ghetto, and now Boston has a 
child and a dreamer from the Ghetto of Russia, who 
promises at fifteen to rival Zangwill and all He- 
brews who have written in English. This child, 
with her mother, left the centre of Russia at eleven 
to follow the father to America. The story of that 
trip, with all its sufferings and pain, this little girl, 
Mary Antin by name, wrote in Yiddish as soon as 
she arrived in this country, and before she knew 
a word of English. Two years later she translated 
it into the language of her new country, and to- 
day, at fifteen, the story of this trip has been pub- 
lished. Within the last month Clarke & Co., of 
Boston, have put forth the book, which, from a 
standpoint of literature, economic and _ historic, 
bids fair to tell more than its outside predicts. 
Upon the modest cover is the title From Plotzk to 
Boston, by Mary Antin, with a Foreword by Israel 
Zangwill. 
Mary Antin is small, even for her fifteen years, 
delicate, with rather sharp features and eyes that 
are large and piercing. She looks like anything but 





the author of a book and writer of many yet unpub- 
lished poems. She is poor in worldly goods at best, 
but rich in all the qualities that will develop into 
a noble woman and a great writer. Plotzk, her na- 
tive village, is in the west central part of Russia, 
outside of which no Hebrews can live and inside of 
which their life is made miserable as only Russian 
authorities seen: to know how to make it. When 
she was eight years old her father was lured by the 
tales of ease and wealth in America to leave his 
home and go abroad to prepare another home for 
his wife and four small children. After three weary 
years of waiting he sent for his family, and it is the 
child’s story of this journey from Russia to the 
land of freedom upon which Zangwill has set the 
stamp of approval. The opportunity to launch her 
work was given Mary Antin by Mrs. Hecht, of 
Commonwealth avenue, Boston, whose philan- 
thropic work is so well kiiown all over the country. 
Four years ago Mary Antin knew no language but 
Yiddish ; to-day she has so far advanced that she 
is with the students of her age in the first year of 
the Boston Latin School. 

Zangwill says in his introduction: ““ . . . It 
is thus a human document of considerable value, 
as well as a promissory note of future performance. 
The quick senses of the child, her keen powers 
of observation and introspection, her impressiona- 
bility, both of sensations and complex emotion— 
these are the very things out of which literature is 
made, the raw stuff of art.” : 

Just one extract from her book—the only one 
which our limited space allows us—will give some 
idea of the beauty and poetry in Mary Antin’s 
writings. The passage referring to the impression 
produced upon her is too long to give in full, but 
a part of it shows so much more feeling that an 
American city can give one born and bred therein 
that it must strike all as strange: “The ocean spoke 
to me in other beside mournful or angry tones. I 
loved even the angry voice, but when it became 
soothing I could hear a sweet, gentle accent that 
reached my soul rather than my ear. Perhaps I 
imagined it. I do not know. What was real and 
what was imaginary blended in one. But I heard 
it and felt it, and at such moments I wished I could 
live on the sea forever, and thought that the sight 
of land would be unwelcome to me. I did not 
want to be near any person. Alone with the ocean 
forever—that was my wish.” 

Meanwhile this little Russian Hebrew at fifteen 
is living in a poor little tenement on Dover street. 
Poverty is her lot, yet she goes daily to her school, 
to her music lessons, and in her quiet moments 
curls up in a corner with her favorite authors or 
strives herself to fit her thoughts to meter. In her 
there is promise of a great fortune. Hope always 
rules in her heart, hope that just as she broke away 
from the darkness of Russia to the light of liberty, 
so may she leap from poverty to wealth. 





Of M. Huysmans, the French 
author, whose recent depart- 
ure from Paris to Ligugé in the department of 
Vienne, where he intends passing the remainder 
of his days in solitude, the London Academy says: 
One might almost be said to be able to read the 


Joris Karl Huysmans 
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life history of M. Huysmans, a gray-headed, blue- 
eyed man, with a Roman nose and a wrinkled fore- 
head, in the objects which crowd his cosy study. 
Things worldly and things spiritual lie side by side, 
marking the two extremes of his life. On the walls 
are drawings by Parisian artists and engravings by 
Flemish masters, in the bookcase facing the win- 
dow are priceless works on mysticism and devil- 
worship side by side with works of devotion and 
rare Bibles, over the title-pages of which their 
owner will go into ecstasies; on the mantelpiece 
are carved figures of saints, an altar decoration and 
tapers, suggestive of devotion and a saintly life. 
There is a strange air of faith and wanton unbelief 
in the room, and each is so pronounced that one 
begins to wonder which has gained the mastery in 
the contest for a soul. 

No matter what volume of the fifteen works 
comprising M. Huysmans’ literary baggage we 
take in hand, it is not difficult to detect his nation- 
ality. Though French by education and in sym- 
pathies, he is Dutch by origin; and he possesses a 
certain faculty of using words as though they were 
colors, a power over detail such as may be ob- 
served in the work of Teniers and Jordaens. He 
was born in Paris on February 5, 1848, his father 
being Dutch and his mother French. His “‘début” 
as a writer was made under M. Emile Zola, in those 
days—now long since past and, with their literary 
ideals, almost forgotten—when Guy de Maupas- 
sant, Céard, Hennique, and Paul Alexis used to 
meet at Médan. “Les Soirées de Médan, princi- 
pally dealing with the 1870 war, was the result—a 
remarkable one, too, in its way, since that volume 
of short stories, which had been published pre- 
viously in France and abroad, contained several 
notable pieces of work, Maupassant’s “Boule de 
Suif” being undoubtedly the greatest, and Huys- 
mans’ “Sac au Dos” by no means the least import- 
ant of the collection. In that story, the earliest 
which M. Huysmans wrote, the author’s pessimistic 
outlook upon life found expression; and so it was 
to be in the more pretentious works which fol- 
lowed. Take no matter what novel or short story 
written by him—‘Marthe,” which was published in 
1876; “Les Sceurs Vatard,” 1879; “En Ménage,” 
1881; “A Rebours,” 1884; “A Vau l’Eau,” 1882; 
“En Rade,” 1887; and “La-Bas,” 1891—all con- 
tain the outpourings of a soul embittered by life, 
and, what is more, an evident love on his part, as M. 
Rodenbach has pointed out, for “l’odeur du 
péché.” “A Vau l’Eau”—*Drifting’’—the story of a 
Government official, M. Folantin, who can find no 
ray of hope in anything, is the most pessimistic of 
all. But in “La-Bas” the modern apostle of pessi- 
mism strayed somewhat from his usual path; he 
gave his readers a minute study of Satanism in the 
mystic rites of which he is as great an authority as 
M. Jules Bois, the author of “Les Petites Religions 
de Paris.” “There is no doubt,” said M. Huys- 
mans to me upon one occasion, “that devil-worship 
exists in Paris at the present time. I have pub- 
lished much of the truth in “La-Bas,” as much as 
I can, for I have not disclosed all. There are some 
things which I could show you in works in my 
library here which are really terrifying.” Mysti- 
cism led M. Huysmans to Catholicism. 
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Durtal, the mystic in ““La-Bas,” is no other than 
M. Huysmans himself, and he makes no secret 
whatever of the fact. He appears again in “En 
Route” and in “La Cathédrale,” both of which 
have been translated into English, and he will 
finally be seen in “L’Oblat,” a forthcoming study 
of the Benedictine life upon which M. Huysmans is 
at present engaged. Of the genuineness of M. 
Huysmans’ conversion there can be no doubt what- 
ever. It is now six years ago since he made a re- 
treat at La Trappe, and since then he has carried 
out everything that could be required of the most 
devout Catholic. 

In writing his books M. Huysmans is very slow 
and painstaking. His method of work is very simi- 
lar to that of M. Zola. He reads everything which 
bears on the main idea and characters of his novel, 
at the same time taking careful and voluminous 
notes. His researches are made principally in the 
evening, the morning until noon being devoted to 
the classification of his notes. And what a labor 
these researches entail, M. Huysmans, as did his 
old friend Gustave Flaubert, has discovered. When 
writing “En Route” he had to read whole libraries. 
Then, when he has thoroughly mastered his sub- 
ject and the characters of his novel have begun to 
take the form of living men and women, he works 
principally in the early morning, upon the actual 
writing of the chapters of his book. But during 
this part of his work M. Huysmans takes long rests, 
sometimes never touching his pen for five or six 
days together. 

M. Huysmans has not solely followed the pro- 
fession of literature; like Charles Lamb, he was 
engaged for thirty years of his life in “sucking his 
sustenance through a quill.” In fact, it is only a 
short time since he retired upon a pension from the 
Service de |’Administration of the Ministry of the 
Interior. He feels now that he is well-entitled to 
a rest, and that is why he intends to build a her- 
mitage after his own heart at Ligugé, where he will 
coin the golden phrases for “L’Oblat” and for the 
Life of Sainte Lidwine. 





A contributor to the Critic 
writes entertainingly as_fol- 
lows of the home life of the author of John Ward, 
Preacher, Old Chester Tales, etc.: 

Mrs. Deland is of Scottish ancestry on her 
father’s side of the family, and, as a lineal descend- 
ant of John of Gaunt, may be said to have sprung 
from the house of Lancaster. There is about her 
something of the freedom and indomitable strength 
of the Highlands—a look in the clear blue eye, a 
warmth of coloring, a cut of features, and, above 
all, a certain unruly assertiveness of stray locks of 
hair—that awakens memories of the heather and of 
the wind upon the hills, coming heavily laden with 
the odor of peat and fresh from its contact with 
some neighboring loch. And, again, there are mo- 
ments when other and quite different pictures sug- 
gest themselves, as the outcome of a still more 
subtle relation to the fragrant treasures of her gar- 
den — the delicate mignonette, the open-hearted 
June rose—with just a touch of passion in its veins 
to make it kin with all the world—and the sensi- 
tive convolvulus, lifting its face heavenward to 


Margaret Deland at Home 
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greet the light, but robbed of aspirations when the 
shadows settle into gloom. 

Very few houses suggest in a more marked de- 
gree the tastes of those who occupy them, than the 
one in which Margaret Deland may be found dur- 
ing the winter months and until the chilly New Eng- 
land spring deigns to set forth a tempting array of 
blossoms. At this signal. followed bv a general 
exodus in favor of suburban residences, Mrs. De- 
land—being a Bostonian only by adoption, and 
therefore to be pardoned for seeking recreation at 
a greater distance from home—closes the town 
house, leaving it guarded by flowers, to re-establish 
herself and her household in an attractive cottage 
at Kennebunkport, Maine, where her summers are 
habitually passed. 

The strong love of flowers finds its expression in 
a number of ways, and it seems extraordinary that 
a success which is seldom achieved by those who 
live in town should crown the efforts of one who 
apparently has but to touch a plant to make it live. 
A little fig-tree—the most notable of her triumphs, 
for it, too, was planted and raised within doors— 
lifts its branches and bears fruit as the central at- 
traction of a group of tropical plants that flourish 
near the casement of the dining-room window. An 
India-rubber plant that is fast assuming propor- 
tions which threaten its banishment, spreads its 
glossy leaves in the middle of the library, and, 
overladen as it is, one cannot fail to observe that the 
broad ledge of the window in the rear was arranged 
with a special view to the well-being of the various 
blooms seen thereon, and thus given the full benefit 
of the sunshine. 

At the close of the winter Mrs. Deland has a sale 
of flowers in aid of some good cause, and also for 
the purpose of demonstrating that the cultivation of 
such plants as are raised under her roof, with no 
other care than that given from out of her own 
busy life, might be made to serve many a gentle- 
woman of reduced circumstances as a means of 
support. During the weeks that precede the sale, 
the house is ablaze with daffodils, and one leaves 
the snow and ice without, to enter on a scene 
that is more suggestive of Southern Florida than 
of Massachusetts. 

A wide diversity of interests draws very different 
kinds of people under this roof, for the sympathies 
of those who live under it are of extensive range, 
and their hospitality is without limit. There are 
the purely social functions, placing in touch repre- 
sentative members of the world of fashion and those 
whose gifts or strong individuality have lifted them 
out of the more conventional lines of thought and 
action. Mr. Deland, as an authority on football 
and the inventor of strategic moves which have ma- 
terially strengthened Harvard’s game, also gathers 
about him serious amateurs in outdoor sports, and 
is ever ready to prolong the pleasures of the post- 
prandial cigar by enthusiastic discussion of moot 
points. 

Meetings in the interests of charitable organiza- 
tions, civic matters, and all stirring questions of the 
day, make their demands on the time of a hostess 
whose tact and responsiveness are unfailing. When 
some interest of an exclusively feminine nature re- 
mains to be dealt with, or that bugbear of the male 
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mind, a ladies’ luncheon-party is in order, the 
genial host escapes to some such favorite haunt as 
the St. Botolph or the Tavern Club, leaving an al- 
most startling substitute in the shape of a lifesize 
portrait by a well-known Boston artist, to smile a 
welcome in his stead. This portrait and the little 
bay window first seen from the outside are the most 
conspicuous features of the upper salon. In presid- 
ing at her table Mrs. Deland does the honors with 
cordial interest in those grouped about her, and 
while taking full part in the conversation, always 
contrives to thaw out others, rather than to permit 
her individual views to be drawn upon. 

As one of the first to introduce the use of the 
chafing-dish, her experiments in this direction must 
be quoted as unique, not only because of their most 
excellent results, but in view of the fact that every- 
thing that has to be done is so daintily and grace- 
fully accomplished. It is the very poetry 
of cooking, and it was hardly in the nature of a sur- 
prise when a guest whose travels had extended 
through the East gravely assured Mrs. Deland, on 
partaking of a preparation which had served as the 
“piéce de resistance” of the occasion, that its name 
as translated from the Persian could only be ex- 
plained by the significant phrase, “The Sultan 
faints with delight.” 

As an author Mrs. Deland fully recognizes the 
importance of systematizing her work, therefore 
she has long made it a custom to deny herself to 
every one during the morning hours in order to de- 
vote them exclusively to writing. The library 
makes an ideal workshop, and as such deserves to 
rank as far and away the most interesting room in 
the house. It is usually flooded with sunshine, and 
is always light, the open fire contributing further 
brightness, and bringing into requisition a quaint 
pair of andirons, shaped in the form of two Revolu- 
tionary soldiers standing on guard. The 
ill-starred fortunes of Philip and His Wife were fol- 
lowed from amid these same peaceful surroundings, 
and the commodious desk near the window doubt- 
less held manuscript sheets of the tale. A cast of 
Mr. Deland’s hand is suspended from one side of 
the desk, and his share in the possession of the 
room is indicated by a central writing-table with 
telephone attachment. If he chances to look up 
while transacting such business as invades the 
home, he will meet with the gentle face of one of 
Lucca della Robia’s angels, or his eyes may wander 
from this relief, and the mantelpiece against which 
it is placed, to a large photograph of Boston, and 
a number of well-selected pictures covering the 
walls. 

Mrs. Deland’s first productions were in verse, 
and an idea as to their spontaneity may be gathered 
from the fact that several of the poems which ap- 
peared under the title of In An Old Garden were 
originally jotted down upon the leaves of a market- 
book, to be left in the hands of a friend whose sym- 
pathy and belief awakened the first sense of power, 
and to whom the volume was dedicated. One of 
these prosaic bits of ruled paper is still in existence. 
It bears the penciled words of The Clover, and, by 
way of illustration, a graceful spray of the flower, 
suggestively traced over all, as if thrown upon the 


page. 
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THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS OF JOUBERT“ 








The man who sings when he is alone, and 
when, so to speak, his whole being is at a standstill, 
shows by this alone a certain balance and harmony 
in his condition—all his strings are in tune. 

To receive benefits from some one is a surer 
way Oi gaining his affection than to render him a 
service. The sight of a benefactor is often irksome, 
while that of a man we are benefiting is always 
pleasant. In loving him we love our own handi- 
work. 





Conceited people always seem to me, like 
dwarfs, to have the stature of a child, and the coun- 
tenance of a man. 

Nothing costs children so much trouble as 
thought. This is because the ultimate and essential 
destiny of the soul is to see and to know, and not 
to think. Thought is one of the tasks of life, a 
method of attainment, a road, a passage, but not an 
end in itself. To know, and to be known, are the 
two points of rest; here will be the happiness of 
souls. 











Our friendship for an old man has a peculiar 
character ; we love him as we love all fleeting things 
—he is like a ripe fruit that we expect to see fall. 
It is something of the same with an invalid. In the 
words of Epictetus, “I have watched a fragile thing 
break.” 

A little vanity, and a little gratification of the 
senses. These are what make up the life of the ma- 
jority of women and of men. 

It is never other people’s opinions that dis- 
please us, but only the desire they sometimes show 
to impose them upon us, against our will. 
Contradiction only irritates us, because it 
disturbs us in our peaceful possessions of some 
opinion, or of some pre-eminence. That is why it 
is more irritating to the weak than to the strong, 
and to the infirm than to the healthy. 

We may fall into inconsistency through 
error. It is a fine thing to fall into it through truth, 
and then we must throw ourselves into it headlong. 
Few men are worthy of experience. The 
greater part allow it to corrupt them. 

The multitude are capable of virtue, but not 
of wisdom. More infallible in a question of value 
than in a question of preference—they can recog- 
nize, but they cannot choose. There is more mean- 
ing than one would think in the joke against a 
butcher who, having need of a lawyer, went into the 
law courts, and there chose the stoutest. 

It is a habit among Southern people to say 
indifferent things with animation and fire. This is 
because their usual vivacity is a matter of the blood 
and not of the soul. 

The Athenians had delicacy both of mind 
and of ear. They would not have borne with an 
unpleasing phrase, even as a quotation. One might 
say that when they wrote they were always in a 
good humor. They disapproved in style of that 
harshness which is the indication of sour, morose 
or melancholy manners. 

In writing, the ancients had a mind more at 





























*From Joubert: A Selection from his Thoughts. Trans- 
lated by Katharine Lyttelton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


ease than we. They were not embarrassed by a 
thousand considerations that are forced upon us 
concerning a crowd of books already known to our 
readers, which we canot help perpetually combat- 
ing or recalling. Being obliged thus to be either 
in harmony or in discord with all existing books, 
we sing our part in the midst of clamor, while the 
ancients sang their solo in peace. 

——One can hardly express how sensual the 
mind has become in literature. People will have 
some beauty, some bait in the most austere writ- 
ing. They thus confound what pleases with what is 
beautiful. 

The first poets and writers made mad men 
wise ; modern writers try and make wise men mad. 
Singing is the natural voice of the imagina- 
tion. History is related, but fables are sung; rea- 
son speaks, but imagination hums a tune. If 
maxims and laws have a certain rhythm, it is be- 
cause memory loves a cadence, and recollection 
takes pleasure in symmetries. 

When any one writes with ease he always be- 
lieves himself to have more talent than he has. In 
order to write well there must be a natural ease, and 
an acquired difficulty. 

The true bon-mot surprises him who makes 
it as much as those who hear it. 

He who cannot keep silence never gains 
ascendency. In action, spend yourself; in speech, 
spare yourself; in action, fear sloth; in speech, fear 
abundance, ardor and volubility. 

Wisdom is a science whereby we distinguish 
things that are good for the soul from those that 
are not. It is the science of sciences, because it 
alone knows their value, their exact importance, 
their true use, their dangers and their purpose. 
Perhaps, for worldly success, we ought to 
have virtues that make us beloved, and faults that 
make us feared. 

——"‘Fear God” has made many men pious, the 
proofs of the existence of a God have made many 
men atheists. From the defence springs the at- 
tack; the advocate begets in his hearer a wish to 
pick holes; and men are almost led on, from the 
desire to contradict the doctor, to the desire to con- 
tradict the doctrine. Make truth lovely, and do not 
try to arm her; mankind will then be far less in- 
clined to contend with her. 

In literature it is the first flavors that make 
or unmake the taste. 

—The writers who have influence are the only 
men who express perfectly what others think, and 
who awake in men’s minds feelings that were ready 
to blossom. In the depths of human minds all lit- 
eratures lie dormant. 

Talent follows the voice of praise; it is the 
siren that leads it astray. 

In literature, and in the accepted judgments 
upon authors, there is more conventional opinion 
than truth. How many books, whose reputation is 
made, would make none if it were still to win! 

A writer should be capable of excess, but 
never guilty of it; for though the paper be long- 
suffering, the reader is not, and his satiety is more 
to be feared than his hunger. 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


By F. M. Hopkins. 





Professor Charles G. D. Roberts’ first collection 
of verse, Orion and Other Poems, was published in 
1880, and was followed by In Divers Tones, 1887; 
Ave, an Ode for the Shelley Centenary, 1892; 
Songs of the Common Day, 1893; The Book of the 
Native, 1897; and New York Nocturnes, 1897. 
Professor Roberts has long been recognized as the 
leader of the Canadian group of young poets, and 
has been very popular in the United States. A 
biographical sketch of Professor Roberts appeared 
in the March number of Current Literature. 

The selections which follow this note are taken 
from Songs of the Common Day, published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., and the Book of the Na- 
tive, by Lamson, Wolffe & Co., and are reprinted 
with the permission of the poet and his publishers. 
In the poems in these two volumes, Professor 
Roberts is at his best. He has touched the fir 
woods, the farm scenes, the seasonable changes of 
the year, the aspects of earth in his own country 
with rare skill and beauty. He has been particu- 
larly successful as a writer of sonnets, lyrics and 
ballads. Always imaginative, graceful, melodious, 
Professor Roberts’ verse at times attains a high de- 
gree of impassioned strength and beauty. Many of 
Professor Roberts’ best poems have appeared in 
Current Literature, and we have avoided reprinting 
them, but the selections which follow fairly repre- 
sent his powers. 

EPITAPH FOR A SAILOR BURIED ASHORE. 


He who but yesterday would roam 
Careless as clouds and currents range, 

In homeless wandering most at home, 
Inhabiter of change; 


Who wooed the west to win the east, 

And named the stars of North and South, 
And felt the zest of Freedom’s feast 

Familiar in his mouth; 


Who found a faith in stranger-speech, 
And fellowship in foreign hands, 
And had within his eager reach 
The relish of all lands— 


How circumscribed a plot of earth 
Keeps now his restless footsteps still. 

Whose wish was wide as ocean’s girth, 
Whose will the water’s will! 


THE TROUT BROOK. 


The airs that blew from the brink of day 
Were fresh and wet with the breath of May. 
I heard the babble of brown brooks falling, 
And golden-wings in the woodside calling. 


Big drops hung from the sparkling eaves; 

And through the screen of the thin young leaves 
A glint of ripples, a whirl of foam, 

Lured and beckoned me out from home. 


My feet grew eager, my eyes grew wide, 
And I was off by the brown brook’s side. 
Down in the swamp-bottom, cool and dim, 
I cut me an alder sapling slim. 








With nimble fingers I tied my line, 
Clear as a sunbeam, strong and fine. 
My fly was a tiny glittering thing, 
With tinselled body and partridge wing. 


With noiseless steps I threaded the wood, 
Glad of the sun-pierced solitude. 
Chattered the kingfisher, fierce and shy, 
As like a shadow I drifted by. 


Lurked in their watery lairs the trout, 
But, silver and scarlet, I lured them out. 
Wary were they, but warier still 

My cunning wrist and my cast of skill. 


I whipped the red pools under the beeches; 
I whipped the yellow and dancing reaches, 
The purple eddy, smooth like oil, 

And the tail of the rapid yielded spoil. 


So all day long, till the day was done, 

I followed the stream, I followed the sun. 
Then homeward over the ridge I went, 
The wandering heart of me well content. 


THE FOREST FIRE, 


The night was grim and still with dread; 
No star shone down from heaven’s dome; 
The ancient forest closed around 
The settler’s lonely home. 


There came a glare that lit the north; 
There came a wind that roused the night; 
But child and father slumbered on, 
Nor felt the growing light. 


There came a noise of flying feet, 
With many a strange and dreadful cry; 
And sharp flames crept and leapt along 
The red verge of the sky. 


There came a deep and gathering roar. 
The father raised his anxious head; 

He saw the light, like a dawn of blood, 
That streamed across his bed. 


It lit the old clock on the wall, 

It lit the room with splendor wild, 
It lit the fair and tumbled hair 

Of the still sleeping child; 


And zigzag fence, and rude log barn, 
And chip-strewn yard, and cabin gray, 

Glowed crimson in the shuddering glare 
Of that untimely day. 


The boy was hurried from his sleep; 
The horse was hurried from his stall; 

Up from the pasture clearing came 
The cattle’s frightened call. 


The boy was snatched to the saddle-bow. 
Wildly, wildly, the father rode. 

Behind them swooped the hordes of flame 
And harried their abode. 
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The scorching heat was at their heels; 

The huge roar hounded them in their flight; 
Red smoke and many a flying brand 

Flew o’er them through the night. 


And past them fled the wildwood forms— 
Far-striding moose, and leaping deer, 
And bounding panther, and coursing wolf, 

Terrible-eyed with fear. 


And closer drew the fiery death; 
Madly, madly, the father rode; 
The horse began to heave and fail 

Beneath the double load. 


The father's mouth was white and stern, 
But his face grew tender with long farewell. 
He said: ‘Hold fast to your seat, Sweetheart, 
And ride Old Jerry well! 


“I must go back. Ride on to the river. 
Over the ford and the long marsh ride, 
Straight on to the town. And I'll 
Swectheart, 
Somewhere on the other side.” 


meet you, 


He slipped from the saddle. The boy rode on. 
His hand clung fast in the horse’s mane; 
His hair blew over the horse’s neck; 
His small throat sobbed with pain. 


“Father! Father!” he cried aloud. 
The howl of the fire-wind answered him 
With the hiss of soaring flames, and crash 
Of shattering limb on limb. 


But still the good horse galloped on, 

With sinew braced and strength renewed. 
The boy came safe to the river ford, 

And out of the deadly wood. 


And now with his kinsfolk, fenced from fear, 
At play in the heart of the city’s hum, 

He stops in his play to wonder why 
His father does not come! 


THE NIGHT-HAWK., 


When frogs make merry the pools of May, 
And sweet, oh sweet, 
Through the twilight dim 
Is the vesper hymn 

Their myriad mellow pipes repeat 

As the rose-dusk hid away. 
Then hark, the night-hawk! 
(For now is the elfin hour.) 

With melting skies o’er him, 

All summer before him, 

His wild brown mate to adore him, 

By the spell of his power 
He summons the apples in flower. 


In the high pale heaven he flits and calls; 
Then swift, oh swift, 
On sounding wing 
That hums like a string, 
To the quiet glades where the gnat-clouds drift 
And the night-moths flicker, he falls. 
Then hark, the night-hawk! 
(For now is the elfin hour.) 
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With melting skies o’er him, 

All summer before him, 

His wild brown mate to adore him, 
By the spell of his power 
He summons the apples in flower. 


THE FORTRESS. 


While raves the midnight storm, 

And roars the rain upon the windy roof, 
Heart held to heart and all the world aloof, 
We laugh secure and warm. 


This chamber of our bliss 

Might seem a fortress by a haunted main, 
Which shouting hosts embattled charge in vain, 
Powerless to mar our kiss. 


O life, O storm of years, 

Our walls are built against your shattering siege; 
Our dwelling is with Love, our sovereign liege, 
And fenced from change and tears. 


WHEN MILKING TIME IS DONE. 


When milking time is done, and over all 
This quiet Canadian inland forest home 
And wide rough pasture-lots the shadows come, 

And dews, with peace and twilight voices, fall, 

From moss-cooled watering-trough to foddered stall 
The tired plough-horses turn,—the barnyard loam 
Soft to their feet,—and in the sky’s pale dome 

Like resonant chords the swooping night-jar’s call. 


The frogs, cool-fluting ministers of dream, 
Make shrill the slow brook’s borders; pasture bars 
Down clatter, and the cattle wander through,— 
Vague shapes amid the thickets; gleam by gleam 
Above the wet grey wilds emerge the stars, 
And through the dusk the farmstead fades from view. 


THE DESERTED CITY. 


There lies a little city leagues away. 
Its wharves the green sea washes all day long. 
Its busy, sun-bright wharves with sailors’ song 
And clamor of trade ring loud the live-long day. 
Into the happy harbour hastening, gay 
With press of snowy canvas, tall ships throng. 
The peopled streets to blithe-eyed Peace belong, 
Glad housed beneath these crowding roofs of grey. 


’Twas long ago this city prospered so, 

For yesterday a woman died therein. 
Since when the wharves are idle fallen, I know, 

And in the streets is hushed the pleasant din; 

The thronging ships have been, the songs have been;— 
Since yesterday it is so long ago. 


THE TRAIN AMONG THE HILLS. 


Vast, unrevealed, in silence and the night 
Brooding, the ancient hills commune with sleep. 
Inviolate the solemn valleys keep 
Their contemplation. Soon from height to height 
Steals a red finger of mysterious light, 
And lion-footed through the forests creep 
Strange mutterings; till suddenly, with sweep 
And shattering thunder of resistless flight 
And crash of routed echoes, roars to view, 
Down the long mountain gorge the Night Express 
Freighted with fears and tears and happiness... . 
The dread form passes; silence falls anew. 
And lo! I have beheld the thronged, blind world 
To goals unseen from God’s hand onward hurled. 
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CONCERNING FRIENDSHIP* 


By HuaGu Btack. 





THE MIRACLE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


It is more than a dream of youth that there may 
be here a satisfaction of the heart, without which, 
and in comparison with which, all worldly success 
is failure. The natural man may be self- 
absorbed and self-centred, but in a truer sense it is 
natural for him to give up self and link his life on to 
others. Hence the joy with which he makes the 
great discovery, that he is something to another 
and another is everything to him. It is the higher 
natural for which he has hitherto existed. It is a 
miracle, but it happens. . 

Friendship is not only a beautiful and noble 
thing for a man, but the realization of it is also the 
ideal for the State; for if citizens be friends, thea 
justice, which is the great concern of all organized 
societies, is more than secured. Friendship is thus 
made the flower of ethics, and the root of poli- 
tics. 

The joy that comes from a true communion of 
heart with another is perhaps one of the purest and 
greatest in the world, but its function is not ex- 
hausted by merely giving pleasure. Many 
of the chambers of the house of life are forever 
locked to us, until love gives us the key. 

The great difficulty in this whole subject is that 
the relationship of friendship should so often be 
one-sided. It seems strange that there should be 
so much unrequited affection in the world. Sw 
much love seems to go a-begging. So few attach- 
ments seem complete. So much affection seems 
unrequited. The difficult is caused by our 
common selfish standards. Most people, if they 
had their choice, would prefer to be loved rather 
than to love, if only one of the alternatives were 
permitted. That springs from the root of selfish- 
ness in human nature, which makes us think that 
possession brings happiness. But the glory of life 
is to love, not to be loved; to give, not to get; to 
serve, not to be served. It may not be our fault 
that we cannot respond to the offer of friendship 
or love, but it is our misfortune. The secret is re- 
vealed to the other, and hid from us. The gain is to 
the other, and the loss is to us. The miracle is the 
love, and to the lover comes the wonder of it, and 
the joy. 

THE CULTURE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


The culture of friendship is a duty, as every gift 
represents a responsibility. It is also a necessity ; 
for without watchful care it can no more remain 
with us than can any other gift. Without culture 
it is at best only a potentiality. We may let it slip, 
or we can use it to bless our lives. The miracle 
of friendship, which came at first with its infinite 
wonder and beauty, wears off, and the glory fades 
into the light of common day. The early charm 
passes, and the soul forgets the first exaltation. We 
are always in danger of mistaking the common for 


*Selected paragraphs from a book of essays on Friend- 
ship. By Hugh Black. With an Introductory note by 
W. Robertson Nicoll. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 12mo; $1.25. 


the commonplace. We must not look upon it 
merely as the great luxury of life, or it will cease to 
be even that. ‘ 

The culture of friendship must pass into the con- 
secration of friendship, if it is to reach its goal. It 
is a natural evolution. Friendship cannot be perma- 
nent unless it becomes spiritual. There must be 
fellowship in the deepest things of the soul, com- 
munity in the highest thoughts, sympathy with the 
best endeavors. We are bartering the priceless 
boon, if we are looking on friendship merely as a 
luxury, and not as a spiritual opportunity. 

The culture of friendship is one of the approved 
instruments of culture of the heart, without which a 
man has not truly come into his kingdom. It is 
often only the beginning, but through tender and 
careful culture it may be an education for the 
larger life of love. It broadens out in ever-widen- 
ing circles, from the particular to the general, and 
from the general to the universal—from the in- 
dividual to the social, and from the social to God. 


THE FRUITS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Besides the joy of friendship, and its aid in mat- 
ters of counsel, a third of its noble fruits is the direct 
help it can give us in the difficulties of life. It gives 
strength to the character. It sobers and steadies 
through the responsibility for each other which it 
means. When men face the world together, and are 
ready to stand shoulder to shoulder, the sense of 
comradeship makes each strong. This help may 
not often be called into play, but just to know that 
it is there if needed is a great comfort, to know that 
if one fall the other will lift him up. Com- 
radeship is one of the finest facts, and one of the 
strongest forces in life. A mere strong man, how- 
ever capable, and however singly successful, is of 
little account by himself. There is no glamor of 
romance in his career. The kingdom of romance 
belongs to David, not to Samson. 

Influence is the greatest of all human gifts, and 
we all have it in some measure. All the 
fruits of friendship, be they blessed or baneful, 
spring from this root of influence, and influence in 
the long run is the impress of our real character on 
other lives. Influence cannot rise above the level 
of our lives. The result of our friendship on others 
will ultimately be conditioned by the sort of persons 
we are. It adds a very sacred responsibility to life. 
Here, as in other regions, a good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit. 

THE CHOICE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

All connections based on selfishness, either on 
personal pleasure or on usefulness, are accidental. 
They are easily dissolved, because when the pleas- 
ure or the utility ceases, the bond ceases. When 
the motive of the friendship is removed, the friend- 
ship itself disappears. The perfect friendship is 
grounded on what is permanent, on goodness, on 
character. It is of much slower growth, since it 
takes some time to really find out the truly lovable 
thing in a life, but it is lasting, since the foundation 
is stable. 




















CONCERNING 


Not one of the purely intellectual friendships re- 
mains. It does not afford a sufficient basis of agree- 
ment, to stand the tear and wear of life. The basis 
of friendship must be community of soul. The only 
permanent severance of heart comes through lack 
of a common spiritual footing. If one soul goes up 
the mountain top, and the other stays down among 
the shadows, if the two have not the same high 
thoughts, and pure desires and ideals of service, 
they cannot remain tegether except in form. 
Friends need not be identical in temperament and 
capacity, but they must be alike in sympathy. An 
unequal yoke becomes either an intolerable bur- 
den, or will drag one of the partners away from 
the path his soul would at best have loved to 
tread. 

THE ECLIPSE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Death to the spiritual mind is only eclipse. When 
there is an eclipse of the sun it does not mean that 
the sun is blotted out of the heavens—it only means 
that there is a temporary obstruction between it and 
us. If we wait a little, it passes. Love cannot die. 
Its forms may change, even its objects, but its life 
is the life of the universe. It is not death, but sleep; 
not loss, but eclipse. 

Love is the only permanent relationship among 
men, and the permanence is not an accident of it, 
but is of its very essence. When released from the 
mere magnetism of sense, instead of ceasing to ex- 
ist, it only then truly comes into its largest life. If 
our life were more a life in the spirit, we would 
be sure that death can be at the worst but the 
eclipse of friendship. 


THE WRECK OF FRIENDSHIP. 


However it happen that friends are separated, it 
is always sad; for the loss of a friendship is the loss 
of an ideal. Sadder than the pathos of unmated 
hearts is the pathos of severed souls. It is always 
a pain to find a friend look on us with cold 
stranger’s eyes, and to know ourselves dead of 
hopes of future intimacy. It is a pain even when we 
have nothing to blame ourselves with, much more 
so when we feel that ours is the fault. 

Worse than the separation of the grave is the 
desolation of the heart by faithlessness. More im- 
passable than the gulf of distance with the estrang- 
ing sea; more separating than the gulf of death, is 
the great gulf fixed between souls through deceit 
and shame. The loss of a friend by any 
of the common means is not so hard as to find a 
friend faithless. The trustful soul has often been 
disillusioned thus. The rod has broken in the hand 
that leaned on it, and has left its red wound on the 
palm. There is a deeper wound on the heart. The 
result of such a breakdown of comradeship is often 
bitterness, and cynical distrust of man. The wreck 
of friendship often means a temporary wreck of 
faith. It ought not to be so; but that there is a 
danger of it should impress us with a deeper sense 
of the responsibility attached to our friendships. 
Our life follows the fortunes of our love. 


THE RENEWING OF FRIENDSHIP. 

If, then, we possess the spirit to be reconciled 
with an offended or an offending brother, there are 
some things which may be said about the tactics of 
renewing the broken tie. There is needed a certain 
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tactful considerateness. In all such questions the 
grace of the act depends as much on the manner of 
it as on the act itself. The grace of the fairest act 
may be hurt by a boorish blemish of manner. Many 
a graceful act is spoiled by a graceless touch, as a 
generous deed can be ruined by a grudging man- 
ner. An air of condescension will destroy the value 
of the finest charity. There is a forgiveness which 
is no forgiveness—formal, constrained—from the 
teeth and lips outward. It does not come as the 
warm breath which has had contact with the blood 
of the heart. The highest forgiveness is so full and 
free that it is forgetfulness. : 
If the fault of the estrangement lies with us, the 
burden of confession should rest upon us also. To 
go to him with sincere penitence is no more than 
our duty. Whether the result be successful or not, 
it will mean a blessing for our own soul. 
If, on the other hand, the fault was not ours, our 
duty is still clear. It should be even easier to take 
the initiative in such a case, for after all, it is much 
easier to forgive than to submit to be forgiven... . 
Such renewing of love, done with this high mo- 
tive, will indeed bring an added joy, as the poets 
have declared. The very pain will give zest to the 
pleasure. We will take the great gift of friendship 
with a new sense of its beauty and sacredness. We 
will walk more softly because of the experience, 
and more than ever will tremble lest we lose it. 


THE LIMITS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship, at its very best and purest, has 
limits. At its beginning, it seems to have no con- 
ditions, and to be capable of endless development. 
In the first flush of newborn love it seems almost an 
insult to question its absolute power to meet every 
demand made upon it. The exquisite joy of under- 
standing, and being understood, is too keen to let 
us believe, that there may be a terminal line, beyond 
which we may not pass. Friendship comes as a 
mystery, formless, undefined, without set bounds; 
and it is often a sore experience to discover that it 
is circumscribed and limited like everything human. 
At first, to speak of it as having qualifications, was 
a profanation, and to find them out came as a dis- 
illusionment. 

Yet the discovery is not all a loss. The limitless 
is also the vague, and it is well to know the exact 
terms implied in a relationship. Of course, we learn 
through experience the restrictions on all intimacy, 
and if we are wise we learn to keep well within the 
margin; but many a disappointment might have 
been saved, if we had understood the inherent limi- 
tations of the subject. 

Human friendship has limits because of the real 
greatness of man. We are too big to be quite com- 
prehended by another. There is always something 
in us left unexplained and unexplored. We do not 
even know ourselves, much less can another hope 
to probe into the recesses of our being. Friendship 
has a limit, because of the infinite element in the 
soul. It is hard to kick against the pricks, but they 
are meant to drive us toward the true end of living. 
It is hard to be brought up by a limit along any 
line of life, but it is designed to send us to a deeper 
and richer development of our life. Man’s limita- 
tion is God’s occasion. Only God can fully satisfy 
the hungry heart of man. 
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Here is an interesting character sketch 
from Ainslee’s Magazine of one of the 
most talked of men in public life: 


The Hon. Thomas Brackett 
Reed. 


He reads only one newspaper regularly—the 
New York Sun. He relishes keenly every bright 
thing that is said about him—whether in way of 
criticism or praise—and he gets more enjoyment 
than anybody else out of the innumerable cartoons 
of which he has been made the victim. When he 
was in the running for President, he posted up in 
his little office at the Shoreham every cartoon that 
came out in which he figured, until the walls of 
the room were fairly covered. He once wrote 
Homer Davenport, thanking him for an especially 
grotesque representation. He is domestic in his 
tastes, and he is devoted particularly to his only 
daughter, Miss Kitty, who helps him in his work, 
and is wiser than many old heads in politics. He 
walks a great deal, in a slow and leisurely fashion, 
and one of the sights of Washington is to watch 
him lounging down the avenue and up F Street, his 
hands folded behind his back, stopping at every 
other shop window to study the display. He likes 
money, but he has never had the knack of making 
much, and about the only income he has outside 
his salary as Speaker comes from the magazine ar- 
ticles he writes. He never indulges in speculation, 
and he is a stranger to Wall Street and its ways. As 
many uses as he could find for money, he does not 
hesitate to decline it unless it comes to him exactly 
according to his taste. A magazine recently of- 
fered him $1,000 for an article on expansion. He 
would not even consider the offer. “I feel too 
deeply on this question,” he said, “to take money 
for expressing my opinions about it.” He has no 
liking for the spectacular; the brass band and 
shoutings of a political campaign are distasteful to 
him; he never poses and he has little patience with 
those who do. 

With a single exception, Reed is the only states- 
man with a pronounced and abounding gift of hu- 
mor and an irrepressible propensity for epigram 
who has ever advanced so far in political favor in 
the United States. There have been times when 
it was doubtful whether he was better known for 
his statesmanship and his force of will and intellect, 
or for the wit and sarcasm which illuminate almost 
everything he says. In one with less profound 
political sense, this would be fatal to high political 
preferment, but with Reed, as with Franklin, the 
play of fanciful humor goes hand in hand with 
power of reason and helps to emphasize and popu- 
larize it. Many of his sayings have become classic. 
When was ever a great truth more compactly and 
wittily put than when Reed defined a statesman as a 
“successful politician who is dead?” Who ever 
gained a standing in the House as an effective de- 
bater more justly than Reed when in the course of 
his maiden speech he completed the demolition of 
the argument of a preceding speaker with the fa- 
mous sentence, “And now having embalmed that 
fly in the liquid amber of my remarks, I will pro- 
ceed”? A book might be compiled consisting en- 
tirely of the wise and witty sayings of Tom Reed. 


There is the well-known fling at Springer of IIli- 
nois, who, with great impressiveness, announced 
in a debate in the House that he would rather be 
right than President, and Reed, standing in the 
middle aisle, apparently paying no attention to 
what was going on, flashed out, “The gentleman 
need not be alarmed, he will never be either!” 
There is that other remark about Springer, that “he 
never opened his mouth without subtracting from 
the sum of human knowledge.” And there is the 
bitter comment on President Harrison, explaining 
why he had no reason to favor the Harrison Ad- 
ministration: “So far as I know, I have but two 
enemies in the State of Maine. One of them the 
President appointed Collector at Portland, the 
other he pardoned out of the penitentiary.” None 
but a philosopher could have made the tolerant 
comment which Reed made when a drunken ad- 
mirer hailed him in the street and called out: 
“Hello, Tom Reed! Hurrah for Tom Reed!’’ Most 
men in Reed’s position would either have con- 
sciously become embarrassed, or have assumed an 
air of frozen dignity, but Reed looked quickly 
around with a smile, and, turning to his compan- 
ion, remarked: ‘“‘After all, your drunken man is 
your only free citizen. So long as he isn’t abso- 
lutely dangerous or obnoxious, he does just what 
he pleases, and nobody objects. The rest of us are 
constantly cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d.” One of 
Reed’s most effective weapons in debate, wherein 
for years he has been easily master of the House, 
has been his swift and unerring wit, and yet his wit 
is so subordinated to the greater ends he has in 
view that it is remembered only for the light it 
sheds upon his argument. 

It is hardly necessary to go into the details of his 
life. Everybody is reasonably familiar with them; 
how he sprang from a long line of hardy seafaring 
folk in Maine; how his youth was passed in pov- 
erty and his young manhood in strenuous en- 
deavor; how he worked his way through Bow- 
doin College, teaching school in the vacations and 
proudly spurning the assistance which a Congre- 
gational church offered him in the way of charity; 
how he served in the war, as a paymaster in the 
navy, and then went away out to the Pacific Coast 
to try his fortune there; how he came back to his 
native town and grew into public life by winning 
his way among the people who had known him 
from boyhood, going to the Legislature, becom- 
ing Attorney-General for the State, and finally be- 
ing elected to Congress. 

There is hardly another instance in records of 
successful American public men where a man has 
attained to the highest position by clinging stead- 
fastly to the place of his birth; and this alone would 
be a sufficient tribute to the inherent cosmopolitan- 
ism of Reed, for he has spread himself over the 
Nation without striving to take root in any but his 
native soil. , 

Reed is a Down-Easter in every fibre of his be- 
ing, and yet he has as true a sympathy with every 
cther portion of the United States as any politician 
of whom there is record. 





























Sir William Harcourt’s successor as 
leader of the English Liberal party, 
is thus described in Tit-Bits. 

He has the sterling qualities that make a true 
man. Without them he could never have sprung 
from a Tory household to be the leader of the Lib- 
eral party. Sir Henry’s career is one more example 
of a house politically divided against itself. About 
the beginning of the century two brothers set up 
a small draper’s shop in the East-end of Glasgow. 
They were James and William Campbell. The lit- 
tle business prospered, and one of the brothers be- 
came Sir James Campbell, Lord Provost of Glas- 
gow. Prosperity came in time for Sir James to 
send his boys to the University, and the eldest son, 
James Alexander Campbell, went to Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and became a Tory, like his father. Henry, 
the younger son, went to Glasgow and then to 
Cambridge, and became a convinced Liberal; and 
to-day both brothers are members of the House 
of Commons, each voting against the other on al- 
most every motion. 

Sir Henry soon made his mark. He took office 
in Mr. Gladstone’s first administration, three years 
after he entered Parliament, and he made himself so 
valuable in various directions, that he has held of- 
fice in every Liberal Government since that time. 
He has been Secretary for War as well as Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, and he has also held 
the important posts of Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and President of the 
Local Government Board. It is an open secret that 
Sir Henry might have held one of the proudest of- 
fices open to an Englishman, but for his devotion 
to duty. He has always declared that to him Par- 
liament is higher than party, and he has confessed 
to one political ambition. It was to be Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and when Lord Peel re- 
tired that proud post was open to him. He would 
have been unanimously chosen, but he was con- 
sidered far too valuable a man to be spared from 
the councils of his party, and he yielded to the 
pressure of his friends and dropped his candidature. 
Sir Henry’s post-bag, for days after his election as 
Liberal leader, testified to the popularity of the 
choice. Letters poured in from all parts congratu- 
lating him—many coming from Scotland, many 
from political opponents, and one even from 
France. Journalists were concerned about the 
length of his name, but they quickly solved the dif- 
ficulty by christening the new leader “C.-B.,” and 
Sir Henry has now the happiness of knowing that 
everybody wishes him well. But it certainly 
would be convenient if he would shorten his name. 
It is the longest name on either of the Front 
3enches. A London newspaper complained that it 
meant nearly a whole line every time he was men- 
tioned. But it is lucky, at any rate, that it is not 
fashionable to give our great men all their titles 
when speaking of them. Here is the Liberal leader’s 
full name as it stands in the reference books: 
“Right Honorable Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, G.C.B., M.P., P.C., M.A., LL.D., D.L., J.P.” 

Among his intimate friends Sir Henry is known 
as “the man who deposed the Duke.” .A shrewd 
observer wrote of him in 1892: “Mr. Campbell- 
3annerman has only one fault. He is lethargic. A 
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few crackers ignited under his coat-tail would do 
him good. If he could only be induced to become 
a vegetarian and to read only one French novel a 
month he might depose the Duke of Cambridge, 
and become famous in history as the man who 
created the British Army!” Within two years Sir 
Henry had fulfilled the prophecy. War ministers 
of both parties had shrunk from interfering with 
the Queen’s cousin, but Sir Henry induced the 
Duke to resign without creating any commotion. 
To him it was merely something that had to be 
done, and he did it. It was a magnificent triumph 
of tact, and earned for the Secretary the gratitude 
and esteem of every man in the army. Soon after 
conferring this boon on Tommy Atkins Sir 
Henry’s office as Cabinet Minister ceased. It was 
on the vote for his salary that the Rosebery Gov- 
ernment fell. The reduction in his salary would 
not have been a serious matter, for Sir Henry is 
rich enough to afford to light his cigar with a 
£5,000 check. But an important question of prin- 
ciple was involved—the question whether the word 
of a minister should not be accepted without re- 
serve by the House of Commons—and Sir Henry 
and his colleagues preferred to resign rather than 
subscribe to the violation of this principle. 

June 21, 1895, was a memorable day in his ca- 
reer. On that afternoon the announcement of the 
Duke of Cambridge’s resignation was made, and 
later in the day the man who had successfully 
achieved this great step was attacked on a point of 
comparatively trifling importance, and defeated. 
He had made his mark as a friend of the army, and 
the army had brought about his fall. 

It was characteristic of Sir Henry that, as soon as 
the fatal vote had been taken, he should leave the 
House and quietly drive home in a cab to dinner. 
His chief colleagues were absent when the vote was 
taken, and on returning he found the House in 
the hubbub of a crisis, of which everybody was 
wondering what would be the end. But Sir Henry, 
the Minister most concerned, was the least per- 
turbed man in the Cabinet. 

Imperturbability, indeed, is the new leader’s chief 
characteristic. Nothing ever ruffles him. An Irish- 
man once said of him that “you can neither depress 
him not provoke him, nor tire him out.” He is 
one of the few members of Parliament who are 
never heckled, though when attacked he is always 
ready with a fund of good-natured retort. 





In the Washington Star this glimpse 
is given of Chief Justice Fuller: 
Chief Justice Melville Weston Fuller is one of 
the most accessible, unassuming and sincere of 
public men in Washington. One of his daughters 
said recently that the Chief Justice smokes the same 
priced cigars and the same number of them every 
day as he did when a briefless barrister. He is ex- 
ceedingly economical in his personal expenditures. 
He dislikes to buy new clothes. His friends say he 
does not eat enough to keep a child alive. He 
never walks. He does not care for cards; in fact, 
books are his only passion. He reads everything, 
from philosophy and biographical works to the 
most sensational detective stories. He goes to bed 
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has no favorite author, but finds something good 
in everything. He and Justice Shiras sometimes 
find a great deal of quiet amusement in putting 
characters of Dickens into the clothes of the people 
who confront them. Can you fancy the Chief Jus- 
tice sitting in the dim and solemn chamber of our 
Supreme Court whispering behind a law book to 
his awe-inspiring associate: “We will now hear 
what Mr. Micawber has to say.” 

The seven associate justices will tell you that 
never has a Chief Justice been so loved and hon- 
ored by his associates, and every lawyer who prac- 
tices in the Supreme Court will tell you how the 
business of the Court is facilitated and the trial of 
cases made more simple by this fact. There was 
never a Chief Justice before allowed so much dis- 
cretion in passing upon questions and in the decis- 
ions of minor points, by the associates who are 
supposed to enter into council even over the little 
things. During the ten years that Mr. Fuller has 
presided the most perfect harmony has been main- 
tained on the Supreme Bench, and this has been 
done at times under trying circumstances. “No 
human being can imagine,” said a prominent attor- 
ney on this subject, “what labor and strength of 
character are required in a successful Chief Justice. 
He must exercise wisdom, discretion and judg- 
ment, and he must so win and keep the affection 
and confidence of his associates that it becomes a 
pleasure for them to follow him.” 





We take from the Century the fol- 
lowing account of the Nawab of Baha- 
walpur: 

Sir Zadick Mohammed Khan Abassie, G.C., 
S.I., Nawab of Bahwalpur, is the great man of a 
strip of territory only about 300 by 100 miles in 
size, which forms one of the minor states of Raj- 
putana. Yet his wealth is enormous and his sur- 
roundings magnificent. The Nawab is a man about 
thirty-six years old, six feet tall and well propor- 
tioned; he has dark and prominent features, long 
black curly hair, beard cut close and very long 
drooping mustaches curling into a ring at the ends. 
He is extremely sensitive, has a strong will and 
constitution of iron, and is intensely suspicious and 
jealous, the natural result of his position. Except 
on special occasions the Nawab dresses in white 
muslin trousers, very wide and baggy, silk or cloth 
coat and waistcoat, and silk and gold turban. His 
pockets are numerous and their contents surpris- 
ing. It is a common thing for him to wear two or 
three watches, and very beautiful ones they are. 
This does not astonish one so much as the fact that 
he possesses no less than 1,700 watches of all de- 
scriptions, and is constantly purchasing others. 
He has also some remarkably fine jewels. His 
crown weighs nine pounds, and is a mass of dia- 
monds set in silver, with a row of very large pear- 
shaped pearls as pendants around the base. He has 
a sword, the jeweled scabbard and hilt of which are 
valued at $500,000. He wears some extraordinary 
rubies and uncut emeralds attached to chains of 
rubies and pearls that he wears as a necklace. He 
has also a set of fifteen uncut rubies as large as the 
largest of the emeralds. They are historic gems, 
with the names of the mogul emperors engraved 
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upon them. They are very irregular in shape and 
measure fully one and one-half inches in diameter. 
He is never without a pocketful of gold mohurs 
and rupees. A gold mohur is a coin that is not in 
circulation as money ; but it is a custom among na- 
tive princes to present these coins to friends and to 
receive them as presents on certain ceremonial oc- 
casions. It is of pure gold and varies in size and 
value from twenty to fifty rupees. A rupee is a sil- 
ver coin about the size of a fifty-cent piece, but ac- 
cording to the present rate of exchange is worth 
only about twenty-five cents. The Nawab leads a 
very active but whimsical life. His greatest passion 
is hunting, consisting of shooting, pig-sticking and 
hawking. He is an excellent shot, especially if the 
game is moving rapidly, and I should be afraid to 
say how many wild boars he has killed, pig-sticking 
being a sport not generally indulged in by Mo- 
hammedans. He, like most Indian princes, has 
killed his tiger. He is equally skilled in telling a 
story, and his English, though slow and measured, 
is very good. From the time he was five years old 
he was under an English tutor, appointed by the 
British Government. 

The Nawab has a bodyguard of 400 mounted 
men, nearly all from Baluchistan, a wild, dirty and 
most picturesque set, and the best and the most 
reckless riders I have ever seen. He maintains only 
one squadron of cavalry and half a regiment of in- 
fantry, but has 2,000 domestic servants, and 300 
shikarees, or hunters, distributed over the whole 
state, whose duty it is to send news to the Nawab 
when game is found in their locality, and to keep 
poachers from trespassing. He has also a stable 
of 150 Arab, English and Australian horses, and 
two large river steamers are held in readiness for 
six months at a time on the Sutlej, which forms the 
northern boundary of his state for a distance of 
about 200 miles. The Nawab’s present income is 
about fifteen lacs of rupees a year (a lac being 100,- 
000 rupees). He is an absolute monarch, holding 
the power of signing life or death sentences on 
criminals. The administration of state affairs is in 
the hands of his prime minister and other officials, 
but no measures can be enacted without the 
Nawab’s written signature. 





A contributor to Literature, in re- 
ferring to the recent death of Mr. 
Jones, known to lovers of whist as “Cavendish,” says: 
Mr. Jones was unquestionably the most conspic- 
uous of the writers of his time on the subject of 
whist, and in his treatment of the various and varied 
phases of the game to which he had devoted his. 
best thought was recognized as an authority of 
first rank. Mr. Jones was born in London in No- 
vember, 1831, and was originally educated for the- 
profession of surgery. After a period of study at 
Kings College School he became a student at the- 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in London under Sir- 
William Lawrence, and in 1852 began his profes-- 
sional career. Like many others before him, as: 
well as after, Mr. Jones found in later years his avo- 
cation rather more attractive than his vocation,. 
and in 1872—having already written much that was: 
accepted as authoritative on his favorite diversion—- 
he abandoned the profession of surgery for the: 
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more agreeable pursuit of letters, that is to say, let- 
ters along a certain line of endeavor, in which he 
had ample reason for believing himself well 
equipped to speak. 

It cannot be suspected that Mr. Jones erred in 
making so radical and riskful a change, for there 
can be equally little doubt that his latter undertak- 
ing was attended with the fullest measure of suc- 
cess. Mr. Jones was twice a visitor to the United 
States, and it is pleasant to know that upon both 
occasions he was received with honor and appre- 
ciation everywhere. 





We take from Public Opinion this 
sketch of Dr. Henrik Ibsen: 

Dr. Ibsen has always been a lonely and a silent 
man—he is perhaps less so now than at any former 
period of his life—and as a child he was a lonely 
and silent boy—like Joseph, a dreamer of dreams. 
Living a life of his own, he shut himself up with his 
books, leaving the joys and the pleasures of child- 
hood to his younger brothers and sister. Misfor- 
tune early cast a shadow over his young life, for 
his father was unfortunate in business, and the Ib- 
sen family had to leave their well-to-do and com- 
fortable home at Skien, when Henrik was only 
eight years old, and remove to a lonely and deso- 
late farmstead out of the town. “Henrik Ibsen at 
Home” then meant a reticent, thoughtful boy, pon- 
dering over old books in a corner of a passage, 
which he tried to barricade against the invasion of 
the outer world. Ibsen seems early to have been 
strangely susceptible to the seriousness and sad- 
ness of life; of pleasures he cared for none, but in 
addition to his books he was fond of drawing, and 
had he not become a great writer, he might now 
have been famous as a painter. Already, as a boy, 
he thought, what he in after-life wrote, that he is 
happiest who is most alone. More than most men 
has he worked out his own destiny against what 
seemed at one time overwhelming odds; a lonely 
man, or at least a lonely writer, jealously guarding 
his loneliness, creating, as the years rolled on, the 
one masterpiece after the other, bearing the true 
and unmistakable hall-mark of genius. The outer 
aspect of Dr. Ibsen’s life has for years been one of 
exceptional quiet and regularity; it was so in 
Munich, and it is so in Christiania. Dr. 
Henrik Ibsen now lives at Drammensveien, one of 
the smartest streets of modern Christiania. He has 
a beautiful and thoroughly well-appointed house, 
handsomely furnished, and full of fine paintings. 
Dr. Henrik Ibsen has not lost his old love, then a 
purely platonic one, for the fine aits, and he is an 
admirable connoisseur. Deliberation and 
preciseness are altogether characteristic of Dr. Ib- 
sen. He takes a long time over his toilet in the 
morning, for it is his custom, while dressing, to 
think over his work, so that it is generally an hour 
and a half before he has finished. He has always 
been particular in his dress, especially perhaps as a 
young man. A friend of mine, who used to see him 
occasionally in the seventies, tells me he then al- 
ways reminded him of a well-dressed English 
banker. Ibsen dines early, and spends the greater 
part of the afternoon reading. He generally takes 
supper at an early hour, and retires to rest in good 
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time. On special occasions, or when among spe- 
cial friends, Dr. Ibsen does, however, deviate from 
this daily routine. 
The young Italian priest-composer 
Perosi recently gave a most success- 
ful recitative in Paris. Dunois writes of him in the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin: 

Nothing in modern musical reputation is more 
stunningly sudden than the Abbé Perosi’s leap to 
fame. He is the Cappelmeister of the Vatican 
choir; he was trained in the academy of the Vati- 
can in Rome, and has the instinct of the monk as 
well as the genius of the musician. He is but 
twenty-five—a pale, scholarly figure, with no joy in 
life but music, and that sacred. For three or four 
years perfervid praises of his mastery of sacred 
music have filled the “chroniques” of the Roman 
press, but his fame was purely local until several 
foreigners of musical distinction heard his ora- 
tarios, and then it was made known that another 
genius had come in the field that Italians have al- 
ways pre-empted. His first effort was The Resur- 
rection of Lazarus; the second, The Transfigura- 
tion; the third, The Passion, and the latest, The 
Resurrection of Christ. The abbé was presented to 
his Paris audience by the eminent musical writer, 
Alfred Bruneau, who extolled him in terms that 
might be fittingly employed for another Mendels- 
sohn. The theory and ideal of the new master were 
explained with all the exquisite lucidity of the 
French savant, but to the lay mind the abbé’s in- 
tent is not perfectly clear. Perosi holds music too 
sacred to be employed for other than religious pur- 
poses; he absolutely refuses to undertake opera, 
which all the impresari of his native land have been 
appealing to him to do. He declares that there is 
no sense in the musical drama; that the episodes of 
sacred history are more appealingly wonderful than 
anything that the profane imagination can invent— 
that the life, death and crucifixion of Christ are the 
utmost expression of the dramatic ; appealing to the 
soul as well as the sense of man; that is the source 
of all really ennobling music. He has set himself 
the task of composing twelve oratorios which shall 
set forth the whole life of the Saviour. He will, he 
contends, make the church and music identical. 
That is, the lover of the things that arouse the heart 
and hope in music will seek it in the church, which 
is best fitted to give it the proper exposition. Four 
of the series have been completed, and Paris, with- 
out a dissenting voice, pronounces the latest, The 
Resurrection of Christ, a marvel of harmonious 
creation. The abbé does not conduct the oratorio 
baton in hand, like the other masters; he stands 
near the scene and by nods, motions and bends of 
the body inspires the different executants. To 
judge from the effect produced on the Parisian 
throng, the Abbé Perosi is a sort of musical Savon- 
arola, who has for mission the union of the har- 
monies of nature with the service of the church. 
The description of the cumulative enthusiasm, al- 
most passion, of the auditory, as the strains of the 
women at the tomb arose, recalls the tumultuous 
effervescence in Florence when the priest-prophet 
convinced the people that he was really empow- 
ered to foretell what was in store for his flock. 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


The Inquest ........c0000- F, B. Money-Coutts.............. New York Tribune 
Not labor kills us; no, nor joy, 
The incredulity and frown, 
The interference and annoy, 
The small attritions wear us down. 


The little gnat-like buzzings shrill, 
The hurdy-gurdies of the street, 
The common curses of the will— 
These wrap the cerements round our feet. 


And more than all, the look askance 
Of loving souls that cannot gauge, 

The numbing touch of circumstance, 
The heavy toll of heritage. 


It is not Death but Life that slays, 
The night less mountainously lies, 

Upon our lids than foolish day’s 
Importunate futilities. 


BE TENE occ ccssoscscccsnccvescsvetessccesvess London Spectator 
When first Death laid his soothing hand 
On that wan, weary head, 
We smiled—a watching, weeping band— 
“The pain has ceased,” we said. 


And when the white-robed children sang 
The requiem of the blest 

With tearless voice, our answer rang 
As clear and undistress’d. 


Nor blenched we when, as use allows, 
With knock and echoing din 

The arch-landlord claimed his vacant house,— 
Poor house, with walls so thin. 


Yet when by hap the phail we spied, 
That long had drugged her pain, 

Now thrust with useless things aside,— 
Our tears fell like the rain. 


“Jeannette and Jeannot"’...... From the French....... Atlanta Constitution 

“You are going far away—far away from poor Jeannette; 

There is no one left to love me now, and you, too, may 
forget. 

But my heart it will be with you wherever you may go, 

Can you look me in the face and say the same to me, 
Jeannot? 


“When you wear the jacket red and the beautiful cockade, 

Oh, I fear me you'll forget, dear, all the promises you’ve 
made! 

With your gun upon your shoulder and your bayonet by 
your side, 

You'll be taking some proud lady and making her your 
bride! 


“Or when glory leads the way you'll be madly rushing on, 

Never thinking if they kill you that my happiness is gone! 

Or, if you win the day perhaps a general you will be, 

Though I am proud to think it, love, what will become of 
me? 


“Tf I were king of France, or, still better, pope of Rome, 

I’d have no fighting men abroad, nor weeping maids at 
home; 

All the world should be at peace; or if kings must show 
their might, 

Let those that make the quarrels be the only men to fight!” 





The Largest Life........... Archibald Lampman............ Atlantic Monthly 
I lie upon my bed and hear and see. 
The moon is rising through the glistening trees; 
And momently a great and sombre breeze, 
With a vast voice returning fitfully, 
Comes like a deep-toned grief, and stirs in me, 
Somehow, by some inexplicable art, 
A sense of my soul’s strangeness, and its part 
In the dark march of human destiny. 
What am I, then, and what are they that pass 
Yonder, and love and laugh, and mourn and weep? 
What shall they know of me, or I, alas! 
Of them? Little. At times, as if from sleep, 
We waken to this yearning passionate mood, 
And tremble at our spiritual solitude. 


Nay, never once to feel we are alone, 
While the great human heart around us lies; 
To make the smile on other lips our own, 

To live upon the light in others’ eyes; 

To breathe without a doubt the limpid air 

Of that most perfect love that knows no pain; 
To say, I love you, only, and not care 
Whether the love come back to us again— 
Divinest self-forgetfulness, at first 

A task, and then a tonic, then a need; 

To greet with open hands the best and worst, 
And only for another’s wound to bleed; 

This is to see the beauty that God meant, 
Wrapped round with life, ineffably content. 


There is a beauty at the goal of life, 

A beauty growing since the world began, 
Through every age and race, through lapse and strife, 
Till the great human soul complete her span. 
Beneath the waves of storm that lash and burn, 
The currents of blind passion that appall, 

To listen and keep watch till we discern 

The tide of sovereign truth that guides it all; 
So to address our spirits to the height 

And so attune them to the valiant whole, 

That the great light be clearer for our light, 
And the great soul the stronger for our soul: 
To have done this is to have lived, though fame 
Remember us with no familiar name. 


GOOd-Night.....ccececccseseeveers Alfred AUStin, ....ccccccccccevcees Poems 
Good-night! Now dwindle wan and low 
The embers of the afterglow, 

And slowly over leaf and lawn 
Is twilight’s dewy curtain drawn. 
The slouching vixen leaves her lair, 
And, prowling, sniffs the tell-tale air. 
And frogs croak louder in the dyke, 
And all the trees seem dark alike; 
The bee is drowsing in the comb, 
The sharded beetle hath gone home: 
Good-night! 


Good-night! The hawk is in his nest, 
And the last rook hath dropped to rest. 
There is no hum, no chirp, no bleat, 
No rustle in the meadow-sweet. 

The woodbine, somewhere out of sight, 
Sweetens the loneliness of night. 

The Sister Stars, that once were seven, 
Mourn for their missing mate in Heaven. 
The poppy’s fair frail petals close, 

The lily yet more languid grows, 

And dewy-dreamy droops the rose: 
Good-night! 
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Advice to Dbbutantes......ccccccccccccccccccscccesccccccssevecs Les Annales 

With his customary sprightliness, Aurelian Scholl re- 
counts in Les Annales his first interview, at an informal 
dinner, with a young actress introduced to him by a name 
to which no particular significance then attached—Mlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt. 


She had appeared under a borrowed name at 
Porte Saint-Martin, where she sang in the “Biche 
au Bois” with Madame Agalde. 

“At table I had the pleasure of being placed on 
the left of the débutante.” 

I asked her: “What line do you propose to adopt, 
Mademoiselle?” 

She replied with energetic simplicity : “Tragedy.” 

If a pistol had gone off at my ear I could not have 
been more astonished. “Tragedy?” I exclaimed 
with a vehement gesture that upset my glass upon 
the tablecloth—“Tragedy! Why, that is out of 
date, mademoiselle; nobody wants any more 
tragedy. I cannot see you giving the cue to a 
casque surmounted by a vulture! The fashion has 
changed. Tragedy died with Rachel!” 

Since then I have thought more than once of 
this little scene. Those who sought to dissuade 
Sarah Bernhardt were ridiculous, of course, but 
they had so many chances in their favor! 

Despite this severe lesson each time that I meet 
a young artist who flatters herself that she can un- 
dertake tragedy, I say to her: 

“Oh, I beg of you, don’t do that!” 





Let Frédbrique....ccccesscccccccccccccccccccccscccccccecocoosces Léon Gozilan 

“My uncle, you are going to die. Your life has 
not been altogether holy. The supreme hour has 
come. Think of life eternal! Think of eternal 
woe!” 

By a violent effort the dying man raised himself 
and tried to reach the cabinet to which he had ob- 
stinately pointed, and from which his pious niece 
tried as obstinately to divert his thoughts. 

Mademoiselle de Sainte-Assise succumbed; she 
moved to the head of the bed and opened the ebony 
cabinet, revealing its luxurious interior of crimson 
velvet and the treasure there enshrined, which of- 
fered no surprises to the colonel or the doctor. 

Although accustomed to the contemplation of 
this pearl, this gem, celebrated among antiquaries, 
this treasure of treasures in the eyes of connois- 
seurs, the two antiquaries gloated upon it now with 
as much enthusiasm as the first time it met their 
eyes. They grew cold and dumb as always in pres- 
ence of this marvel which they had studied for 
seventeen years, restraining themselves to avoid 
showing their eager craving to possess it. 

With a shudder of fear like that experienced by 
a father who sees his child walking on the edge of 
of a roof, the two antiquaries observed with what 
freedom Mlle. de Sainte-Assise carried the object of 
their veneration from the cabinet to the bed. When 
she stooped, they stooped; if it had fallen and 
broken they would have crumbled to dust. 

It was a porcelain cup and saucer that Mlle. de 
Sainte-Assise placed in her uncle’s hands, while his 


half-lifeless body trembled with pleasure and 
seemed to revive at the almost electrical touch of 
his treasure. 

In the eyes of many this cup displayed nothing 
that justified such enthusiasm, respect and desire. 
It bore neither gold nor diamonds, and we know 
many a worthy man who would have preferred to 
it one of those gilded monstrosities with which 
china merchants adorn their show cases; one of 
those cups made of pipe clay and English gold, or- 
namented with the portrait of a Turk or an 
Odalisque. It was a simple cup of Dres- 
den china, once offered by the Elector Palatine to 
Frederick the Great. A single cup, sent as a pres- 
ent from one sovereign to another! Judge of its 
value! Only an antiquary could have a true con- 
ception of its beauty—and even so, there are anti- 
quaries and antiquaries! ‘ 

The cup was sovereign like Charlemagne’s sword 
and the Regent of the crown, and superior to those 
wonders—at least, in the opinion of the three anti- 
quaries—because the Regent was of a coarse splen- 
dor that may be duplicated some day from the mud 
heaps of Brazil; and a man almost as great as 
Charlemague has since appeared, and been Em- 
peror of Germany, King of France and Emperor of 
the East; but where is the workman, where is the 
material, where is the fire kindled, maintained and 
extinguished by inspiration, capable of uniting 
again one day, one moment in the ages, to repro- 
duce this Messiah of porcelain? 

What was the miraculous form of this cup? Very 
simple, the form that made Ninon the most beauti- 
ful of women, neither more nor less than that of an- 
other woman; the form that makes the spire of St. 
Denis what it is, and not a frightful monstrosity like 
that of the Place de la Concorde; the form of a line 
by M. de Lamartine, having twelve feet like any 
other line. The sides deeply marked from rim to 
base resembled in their delicate convolutions a long 
white ribband frozen into folds. What 
words can serve to bring before the mind that form 
so simple, bare and beautiful? 

Antiquary! you would have given your child to 
possess that cup. Friend, eater of beefsteaks, care- 
less to discriminate between wine of Bordeaux and 
of Macon, you would not have given thirty cents to 
possess it. 

La Frédérique (for this cup bore a name, like the 
sword of the Cid and the ass of Mahomet) was 
white, without gilding, without white or red cor- 
don, without a portrait illuminated on its breast. 
The artist had only painted into the soft flutings of 
his cup, with a brush made of sunbeams, a little bee- 
hive whence issued a swarm of tiny bees which 
could be found scattered here and there; they 
seemed to buzz in the milky folds. Its whiteness 
was fresh and frozen, like the rare whiteness of old 
Dresden. To touch that exquisite surface gave the 
sensation of passing the hand over a nearly ripe 
peach. 

How happy seemed the Comte de Sainte-Assise 
to bind himself once more to the earth by the sight, 
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the touch of. this little object, the joy of his past 
years! He seemed to ask it to tell of the happiness 
they had tasted together, and when the leaden 
breath of death weighed down his eyelids, his ema- 
ciated fingers still followed the contour of his cup— 
of the cup which Dr. André and Colonel Joras were 
also devouring with their eyes, murmuring in the 
intensity of their desire: “Oh, if I might have it! 
Oh, if it were for me!” 





Manners New and Old. 

The Grundies who criticise what they please to call the 
decadence of manners in modern times, and the good folk 
who descant upon the bad bringing-up of our little boys 
and girls—who, it must be owned, sometimes show more 
ease than grace in the presence of their elders—may find 
some solace in certain pen-pictures of court life in the holy 
of holies surrounding Louis XIV. These side lights are 
shown in the Revue des Deux Mondes, of March Ist, by 
M. le Comte d’ Haussonville, of the Académie Frangaise. 

In the citadel of etiquette veneered with higa 
polish and saintly devotion presided over by the 
little man, called by his contemporaries the “Grand 
Monarque,” and the ambitious devotée and stickler 
for forms, Francoise d’Aubigné, Mme. de Main- 
tenon, there seems to have been one favored per- 
sonage. The little Savoyard princess who, at twelve 
years of age, became the wife of the heir to the 
throne—a promising lad of fifteen—and the object 
of inconceivable flattery as Mme. la Duchesse de 
Bourgogne, was the idol of the old King. She alone 
went to him with perfect freedom, interrupting him 
in council with his ministers, driving with him, in- 
ducing him for her amusement to encourage music 
and dancing, sometimes even, at sixty years of age, 
to participate in the chorus. Need it be added that 
this little princess was a favorite with Mme. de 
Maintenon also, and that the august lady sacrificed 
her austerities sufficiently to make the evenings in 
her company agreeable to the future queen? The 
Duchess was taught nothing serious; she learned 
with difficulty to write and spell, but she was made 
an adept at lansquet and the other gambling 
games that relieved the tedium of the iron-bound, 
sanctimonious, extravagant court. 

The little Duchess had by nature a warm and ten- 
der heart. When she was brought, eleven years old, 
to the court she had charmed every one by the re- 
serve of her manners and the appropriateness of her 
replies. The effects of her training may be judged 
by the following extracts from the correspondence 
of “Madame” (the Duchesse d’Orleans, sometimes 
called Princesse Palatine), who writes to the 
Duchesse de Hanovre, October, 1698: 

“They (the King and Mme. de Maintenon) are 
utterly spoiling the Duchesse de Bourgogne. In 
the carriage she does not sit still one moment. She 
jumps upon everyone’s knees and capers about the 
whole time like a little monkey. It is all consid- 
ered charming. She is absolute mistress in her own 
apartment. All her whims are obeyed. Sometimes 
she takes a fancy to go out at five o’clock in the 
morning. Any other child would be well whipped 
for such behavior. I am sure they will 
have cause to repent indulging this child in all her 
caprices.” In another letter Madame continues: 


“*Mon Dieu!’ how frightfully they are bringing 
up this Duchesse de Bourgogne! 


I am sorry for 
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the child. In the middle of dinner she begins to 
sing, she fidgets in her chair, pretends to bow to 
people, makes frightful faces, tears chickens and 
partridges in the dishes with her hands, puts her 
fingers into the sauces—it would be impossible to 
behave worse—while those behind her exclaim: 
‘How charming! how pretty she is!’ She treats her 
father-in-law most disrespectfully—calls him thou, 
when he imagines himself in favor, and is quite 
pleased. They say she treats the King with even 
greater familiarity.” 

Two curious instances of court etiquette are cited in the 
article from which we are quoting: 

At the reception accorded the Ambassador of 
Holland, Mme. de Heemskirk, when that lady was 
kissed, as was her right, by the Duchesse de Bour- 
gogne, her daughter, says Saint-Simon, held up her 
pretty face to be kissed also. Surprised, uncertain, 
the little Duchess hesitated. The Duchesse du 
Lude, who knew the usages, made a sign with her 
head signifying “no.” But Sainclot, the introducer 
of ambassadors, pushing the girl forward, said to 
the Duchesse de Bourgogne, “Kiss her, madame, it 
is correct,” and the Duchesse de Bourgogne, 
young, inexperienced, afraid of giving offence, gave 
the kiss upon this dangerous advice. In the com- 
pany present surprise, murmurs, recriminations 
arose at once. Sainclot then conducted 
the Ambassadress and her daughter to call upon 
“Madame.” The same ceremony took place, and 
again the girl offered her pretty face. But Madame, 
who, as a German princess, had court etiquette at 
her finger tips, drew back brusquely. Sainclot in- 
sisted, and told Madame that the Duchesse de 
Bourgogne had just done the young girl the honor 
to kiss her. “So much the worse,” replied 
madame aloud. “You have caused her to commit a 
blunder that I shall not imitate,” and so the poor 
young girl withdrew without being kissed. , 

On another occasion the Princesse d’Harcourt, 
haughty and pushing, like all the princesses of the 
house of Lorraine, tried to make use of a reception 
held by the Duchesse de Bourgogne for the purpose 
of taking precedence of the duchesses. The inci- 
dent occurred at the presentation of Lord Insey, 
the English Ambassador. Stools had been placed 
to the right and left of the armchair of the 
Duchesse de Bourgogne. The duchesses arrived 
first and placed themselves on her right, which was 
the side of honor. When the Lorraine princesses 
arrived they had no choice but to take seats on the 
left. The Duchesse de Rohan came a little late, and 
finding no vacant place among the duchesses, 
placed herself very politely after the last of the 
princesses. The Princesse d’Harcourt arrived still 
later, and finding no place at her disposal, either on 
the right or the left, deliberately approached the 
Duchesse de Rohan and demanded the stool she oc- 
cupied. The Duchesse de Rohan declined to sur- 
render it, upon which, says Saint-Simon, the 
Princesse d’Harcourt, a large and _ powerful 
woman, grasped her by the arms, turned her out 
and took her place. The Duchesse de Rohan was 
deeply offended, but showed her usual good breed- 
ing. She made no resistance, passed in front of the 
Duchesse de Bourgogne, before whom she did not 
forget to courtsy low, and went to stand among the 
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duchesses. The little Duchesse de Bourgogne did 
not dare to say anything, but she felt the insolence 
exhibited in her presence, and complained of it to 
the King, as did the Duc de Rohan. The King 
gave a harsh rebuke to the Princesse d’Harcourt, 
and required her to make a public apology to the 
Duchesse de Rohan. Nor was this all. A few days 
later the Duchesse de Bourgogne held another 
“cercle,” with the Duchesse on her right hand and 
the Lorraine princesses on her left, irregularly 
grouped, not ranged in order of seniority as they 
had attempted in imitation of the princesses of the 
blood. The King came in, and after carefully 
scanning the company, said aloud that this “cercle” 
was correctly arranged, and the master having thus 
spoken there was no more trouble. 





Where Sympathy Belongs...........+: Robert de Fius..... ...... Revue Bleue 

Amid the calamities weighing upon this end of 
the century, there are some pleasing developments 
of philanthropical and charitable endeavor. Thus, 
in a remote corner of Paris, a granddaughter of 
Claude Bernard is said to distribute rations of soup 
to the poor hungry dogs of the quarter. 

The new periodical, L’Ami des Bétes, has already 
met with success. The most eminent “literati” have 
indorsed its programme in letters sounding a nice 
little refrain in honor of some good mastiff or faith- 
ful spaniel—rather meagre literature, it may be, but 
absolutely harmless. 

“We should have compassion for animals be- 
cause they do not know God,” said Buffon, and 
Lammenais adds this beautiful thought: “If they 
knew God they would speak.” On the whole, 
however, animals seem less unhappy than men, be- 
cause they live more in conformity with nature. 

During the Terror, the daughter of the porter at 
the Conciergerie who saw with dry eyes the dread- 
ful tumbrils loaded daily for the gullotine, burst 
into tears one morning when she found her pet 
goldfinch dead in its cage. We have made some 
progress but might we not found a jour- 
nal entitled ‘““L’Ami des Hommes”? It is true that 
Boileau pronounced man the stupidest of animals, 
but have we not reason to take particular interest in 
him and to show him some consideration? 





Anecdotes of Erckmann. 


The recent announcement of the death of Emile 
Erckmann, former collaborator of Chatrian, recalls 
the exquisite literary workmanship of those two 
friends and comrades, in youth so devoted, in later 
days divided by such irreconcilable bitterness. 

Maurice Barrés relates a visit paid by Emile 
Hinzelman to the old writer in his little house in the 
outskirts of Lunéville, on the road through Alsace: 
“A pretty little house, neat, simple, modest, with a 
little garden in front and a railing. The 
old master, with his seventy years, retains an appe- 
tite as good as his temper ; he is daunted neither by 
the menu of the tavern, Jambon de Mayence, nor 
by the wine cellar of Ami Fritz, dry, resonant and 
well stored with the best wines of several genera- 
tions. The voice of the old Alsacian is fresh and 
warm, and relieved by the pleasant accent of Phals- 
bourg. His eyes retain their youthful charming 
blue, and are still very beautiful, although they have 
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become useless. Therefore, Erckmann devotes his 
old age to philosophy, and thus, as he says, has the 
more ‘whereon to meditate and the less to write. 

Questioned by Hinzelman concerning his works 
and method, he said: “I love stories, love them bet- 
ter than novels, perhaps. The book of mine that I 
prefer is Les Confidences d’un Joueur de Clar- 
inette. Every successful author finds, after seek- 
ing, weighing and considering, some subject good 
and true for him. I took so much pleasure in writ- 
ing Docteur Mathews that I felt sure it was good. 
I never wrote so easily. I did not carry my work, it 
carried me. It went of itself, freely, abundantly 

and this seems to be true of all literary 
work. One should write for himself only. One 
does nothing well while asking: ‘Will this please? 
Will this displease? The only way is to please one- 
self, to say from the heart what satisfies the 
heart.” ‘ 

Sergines recalls a little anecdote told by M. Jules 
Claretie: One day, in the office of the Constitu- 
tionnel, Erckmann and Chatrian met Sainte-Beuve, 
who said to them: 

“TI have read your books. I intended to give you 
one of my Mondays. I shall not do so; I think your 
novels the ‘Iliad of fear’.” 

Chatrian replied with spirit: “Monsieur, my col- 
laborator and I are of families that met the invader 
and gave their blood for France. Our fathers 
fought for the country, and if we acclaim peace it is 
not from cowardice, but from horror of those 
butcheries. It is—if you care to know—because 
our fathers saw invasion and war .at home in 
Alsace.” . All the same, Erckmann and 
Chatrian did their duty side by side in 1870. 

Parisian Festivals. 

The following extract from the article of M. F. Fagus is 
taken from the Revue des Beaux-Arts et des Lettres: 

Paris is ugly, dirty and dismal. Everything ‘s 
becoming mean, trivial, commonplace and shabby, 
and this is true of all our modern cities. “Economy! 
Economy!” is the cry. The walls where plaster is re- 
placing stone, look like pasteboard, and the monu- 
ments in our public squares are of putty. The 
passers-by have a hurried step and uneasy counte- 
nances in their angular soot-colored suits, as if they 
were afraid of meeting their tailor at the street cor- 
ner; the sky weeps with ennui. Truly the streets 
are dead, and we have renounced the sentiment of 
grandeur and the joy of living; we no longer know 
how to be magnificent! Our public celebrations 
are coarse and dreary; we have no heart for such 
things. Our artists, more and more completely 
divorced from the masses, have withdrawn into the 
adoration of ages past, but more alive and real than 
our funereal present. Some few of them have 
wished to restore to our people at least the reflec- 
tion of vanished beauty and joy. 

Our festivals! How sumptuous and splendid 
they were when municipalities gave uncounted 
sums to the artists, saying: “Give us Beauty and 
Pleasure, and take what is needed to give Beauty 
and Pleasure to all the people! When a Duke of 
Tuscany contemplated a triumphant entrance he 
opened his coffers wide to Leonardo da Vinci; 
when Flanders wanted a procession she sent an em- 
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bassy to seek out Rubens, and then Beauty de- 
scended upon-the earth and with holy joy entered 
the hearts of the populace. 

Now at the periods assigned by law for concerted 
rejoicings, the municipal authorities count out 
their lamps, and the prefect of police numbers his 
deputies ; citizens stuff crawfish into their purses, 
and when the artists, taxing their property, have ac- 
cumulated a few sous and ask permission to give 
them alms of Beauty and Joy to the people, the cen- 
sors ply their scissors; the police furbish up the 
ordinances against street gatherings, the shopmen 
lock their shutters and the passers-by carry their 
false keys! 


The Particle and Its True Valueé,....... Albert Chercheux,....... Revue Bleue 

Whatever the pretext, it is a vanity as old as the 
world itself for the human creature to seek to dis- 
tinguish himself from his fellows. The very sav- 
ages are not exempt, and if in Martinique anv 
negro is interrogaated, he will declare himself re- 
lated to the Empress Josephine. 

The issue of a hierarchical civilization like that of 
the Romans, our own could not fail to inherit this 
guality, and feudalism, the child of conquest, natur- 
ally raised very high barriers between conqueror 
and conquered. Such barriers once raised, those 
hampered by them necessarily endeavored first to 
climb and afterward to destroy them. Royal au- 
thority favored the first movement, the Revolution 
did the rest, and her work was good. 

But however much she leveled and sought to 
suppress titles and particles, both have always con- 
tinued to exist, and one proof of their value is that 
so many swindlers assume borrowed titles in order 
to better impose upon their dupes. . and thus 
succeed. 

This value, however, so far at least as the particle 
is concerned, is but an affair of opinion, custom and 
prejudice; nevertheless, prejudice is power, and 
even to-day, our mocking sceptical Parisians recog- 
nize the particle. ; 

In point of fact, as may be established by many 
documents dating from the Middle Ages, the parti- 
cle, while usually a feature of noble names, is only 
presumptive, not attributive, of nobility. Many 
noble families, in pure arrogance of aristocracy, per- 
sisted in not using it. Many of our titled ancestors 
were careless of their particle, and signed frequently 
without it. 

In the last century a man bearing the illustrious 
name of Ségur, petitioned the Chambres des Com- 
ptes de Lorraine because, although noble, he was 
about to be counted with the common people. From 
one end to the other of the petition, and of the judg- 
ment which confirmed their claims to nobility, the 
members of the family are called Ségur simply, yet 
they demand and are accorded the right to the title 
of ‘““Ecuyer,” and to use the armorial bearings of 
that house. They are indifferent to the particle, 
which they use at pleasure and as a natural ap- 
panage of thier title. 

As the result of such indifference, the particle has 
been frequently usurped by plebians because, while 
proving nothing, it confers an act of nobility. While 
those of our fathers who belonged to the class 
whose unjust privileges caused its first fall, cared 
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little in their documents for this mark of distinc- 
tion, which they often incorporated as a syllable of 
their names, they were very particular that their 
title “ecuyer,” baron, high and noble gentleman, 
high and noble lady, etc., etc., should be attached 
to their patronymic. With great unwillingness to 
wound respectable ‘and worthy persons who, with- 
out any title, use the bare particle, I must quote an 
act of 1878 (taken from the Gazette des Tubinary), 
which says plainly: “The particle has never been in 
itself an indication of nobility ; in fact, it 
is often only a syllable of the name.” 

However, if such is the theory, custom and preju- 
dice have stifled it, and to-day may be seen as un- 
der the ancient monarciy the majority of those who 
have the particle keep it jealously; some because it 
is in their case a sign of well-established aristocracy, 
others because it gives them the semblance of aris- 
tocracy, while many have the weakness to assume 
it from pure vanity, or for purposes of imposi- 
tion. . 

Let us then bow before the historic names which 
draw their weight from the fact that they are such, 
and not from the particle that may precede them, 
and smile at those who, unable to call themselves 
simply Thiers, Guizot or Gambetta, take comfort 
in naming themselves De la Biche or Du Chesne. 

Moreover, as the title of “ecuyer” has fallen into 
disuse, it may be admitted that for those who cling 
to such superannuated follies, the particle takes the 
place of that most absurd title borrowed from us by 
the English and attached to all family names, 
“esquire,” the equivalent, apparently, of our 
“monsieur.” 

Although since 1789 castes have disappeared, hu- 
man nature has remained, with its weak vanities, 
at which every man of sense laughs, but which too 
often dupe the impressionable mass of the public. 
It is a good deed to guard that public against sur- 
prises, equivocations and fictions. 


Literary Gossip. 
M. Edouard Rod, the highly esteemed critic, 
has begun his course of lectures upon The Poetry 
of France, to be delivered in the principal colleges 
of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and other cities 
in the United States. 
Queen Elizabeth of Roumania is about to 
publish, under her pseudonym of Carmen Sylvia, a 
novel entitled “Le Hétre Rouge.” 
Queen Nathalie proposes to devote her sad- 
dened life to literature. On account of her estrange- 
ment from King Milan, the Queen has chosen 
France for her future residence. She is at present 
sojourning at Florence, in the magnificent garden- 
encircled villa of her sister, Princess Ghicka, where 
she is composing an autobiographical romance des- 
tined, it is said, to make a great sensation. 
At the moment of his death the Count de 
Chambord (Henri V. to the Legitimists), was cor- 
recting the proofs of a work which he regarded as 
his political testament. These proofs are in the 
hands of the Count’s former secretary, who is said 
to be on the point of bringing them out. 
A new novel by MM. Paul and Victor Mar- 
queritte, “Femmes Nouvelles,” will begin April 15 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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General Miles’ Indian Trophies..........2ccceceeeeececesees New York Press 

General Miles’ Indian collection is probably the 
most complete and representative private one in the 
country, and he has some things not to be found 
even in any museum or institute. He has as yet 
made no attempt to catalogue or classify the collec- 
tion, the various articles being distributed merely 
in such manner as to produce the most artistic and 
pleasing effect, the date, history and significance of 
each being carried in his mind. There are dozens 
of bright-hued blankets on the floor and walls, 
scores of baskets and all sorts of ornamental work, 
but in no two pieces is the same design to be found. 
Each pair of the moccasins even that form a frieze 
half-way across the room differs from all the others. 
In all his experience General Miles says he has 
never seen a pattern copied or repeated by the 
Indians. 

The collection contains a fine assortment of the 
jackets and leggings of famous braves. Some of 
them are made of soft, pliable skin dressed in its 
natural color and adorned with embroideries and 
fringes. Others are slashed and painted and 
stained after a wonderful fashion. 

General Miles called the writer’s attention to a 
suit which was painted in close imitation of the 
hues of grass when it is at the rankest period of 
growth, even the drum on which the tomtom is 
beaten matching in color. “That,” he explained, “‘is 
a midsummer costume, and it would be hard to dis- 
tinguish the figure of the wearer in the landscape. 
In the fall I have seen the Indians paint their bodies 
and daub their horses with clay until it was almost 
impossible to distinguish the outlines of their fig- 
ures, so exactly did they match the earth and sage- 
brush against which they moved. Again in winter, 
when the snow is on the ground, they ride white 
ponies and wrap themselves in white robes to es- 
cape detection. 

General Miles owns some excellent specimens of 
porcupine work, the quills of the porcupine having 
been colored and used for decoration before the 
white man had made the Indian acquainted with 
beads. At a little distance it is difficult to tell 
which is bead and which is porcupine work, al- 
though the quills seem to blend a little better than 
the beads. 

The collection includes some interesting pieces 
of copper, tempered by a process peculiar to the In- 
dians, and engraved with characteristic figures by 
means of the simplest and rudest of tools. They 
admire metals, particularly the jingling and clash- 
ing to be obtained from them, and a trimming of 
metallic fringe is a highly prized addition to a 
brave’s costume. A fringe of bones is popular for 
a similar reason. 

The headdress of an Indian chief is typical of all 
the qualities of which he is most proud. One can- 
not look at the magnificent ones which hang use- 
less and drooping among General Miles’ trophies 
without a pang of sympathy and secret respect for 
the decrowned wearers. None but the most perfect 
of feathers are used for these headpieces, and it 
takes eight large eagles in good condition to fur- 
nish the requisite number. When a great chief is 


going into battle, in a spirit of bravado, he strips off 
all of his clothing except this and his girdle. This 
splendid headpiece towers above his head and 
streams behind him on the breeze as he rides to 
combat. One of the headdresses on the general’s 
walls has a bullet hole through it and is stained 
with the blood of the chief who owned it and who, 
in his frenzied death throes, tore out many of the 
feathers. 


Very Old Episties,.......cccsereeeeee H. LQUY..ccrrcccecseseveees Open Court 

The discovery of the ‘““Logia Tesou” at Oxyrhyn- 
chus in 1897 aroused world-wide interest in the 
archeological explorations being conducted in 
Egypt. But the Logia were by no means the only 
manuscripts found at that time and place. The 
Egypt Exploration Fund, under whose auspices 
this work was being done by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt, has just published under their editorship a 
whole volume, containing more than a hundred and 
fifty ancient texts found at that time. 

Among these is a single page of the Gospel of 
Matthew, which is older than any other MS. of the 
New Testament now know. The formal invitations 
of the second and third century were so much like 
those issued to-day that, with the names and dates 
changed, they might be copied and used as models 
of elegance in any social circle. This invitation to 
dinner, for instance: “Chaeremon requests your 
company at dinner at the table of the lord Serapis 
in the Serapeum to-morrow, the 15th, at nine 
o'clock.” A less formal letter of invitation to a 
festival was also found: “Greeting, my dear Serenia, 
from Petosiris. Be sure, dear, to come up on the 
20th for the birthday festival of the god, and let me 
know whether you are coming by boat or by 
donkey, in order that we may send for you accord- 
ingly. Take care not to forget. I pray for your 
continued health.” A letter of consolation written 
in the second century is no less interesting: “Irene 
to Taonnophris and Philo, good cheer! I was as 
much grieved and shed as many tears over 
Eumoerus as I shed for Didymas, and I did every- 
thing that was fitting, and so did all my friends, 
Epaphroditus and Thermouthion and Philion and 
Apollonius and Plantas. But still there is nothing 
one can do in the face of such trouble. So I leave 
you to comfort yourselves. Good-bye. Athyrl.” 

There were pawnshops in those days to which 
some of the ladies had recourse when in need, and 
they were compelled to pay the usurious interest of 
four per cent. per month. Here is a letter from one 
of the victims: “Now please redeem my property 
from Serapion. It is pledged for two minae. I 
have paid interest up to Epeiph, at the rate of a 
stater per mina. There is a casket of incense-wood, 
and another of onyx, a tunic, a white veil with a 
real purple border, a handkerchief, a tunic with a 
Laconian stripe, a garment of puple linen, two arm- 
lets, a necklace, a coverlet, a figure of Aphrodite, a 
cup, a big tin flask, and a wine-jar. From Onetor 
get the two bracelets. They have been pledged 
since Tybi of last year for eight at the 
rate of a stater per mina. If the cash is insufficient 
owing to the carelessness of Theagenis, if, I say, 
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it is insufficient, sell the bracelets to make up the 
money. Many salutations to Aia and Eutychia 
and Alexandra. Xanthilla salutes Aia and all her 
friends. I pray for your health.” 

Most natural of all this epistolary literature is an 
ill-spelled and ungrammatical letter written by a 
spoiled boy to his father: “Theon to his father 
Theon, greeting. It was a fine thing of you not to 
take me with you to the city! If you won't take 
me to Alexandria with you I won’t write you a let- 
ter or speak to you or say good-bye to you; and if 
you go to Alexandria I won’t take your hand or 
ever greet you again. That is what will happen if 
you won’t take me. Mother said to Archelaus, ‘It 
quite upsets him to be left behind.’ It was good of 
you to send me presents . . . on the 12th, the day 
you sailed. Send mea lyre, I implore you. If you 
don’t I won’t eat, I won’t drink; there now.” 

I wonder if he got the lyre. 


Pe Ns iis inics dv esssnwsdaccnseserseseiessscess Pearson's Weekly 

The Indian press is of ancient origin. Ages be- 
fore the European conquest every court had its 
weekly—in some cases its daily—journal, which 
was sent out to the principal towns and attentively 
read by nobles, wealthy people and officials. These 
journals contained proclamations and decrees, and 
chronicled the movements of the court and all 
things likely to be of interest to the faithful subjects 
of the rulers of the various principalities. News- 
papers, in our meaning of the word, were first pub- 
lished in 1818. But these were in English; the first 
native newspaper was not issued until the middle 
of the century. The native press of the present day 
may be divided into two classes; papers edited and 
published by natives, the matter being generally 
half in English and half in a native language, and 
those journals which are published entirely in a na- 
tive language, this class being much more numer- 
ous. As a rule, these last are small, very poorly 
printed on cheap paper, often on only one side of 
the sheet, and not infrequently the same journal 
varies greatly in size, according to the amount of 
news obtainable and the personal circumstances 
and convenience of the editor. The editorial page 
of the Indian country paper is a literary curiosity. 
For instance, the reader is assured, in an article on 
a political crisis, that “all the crowned heads of 
Europe are shaking in their shoes.’”” Sometimes we 
read that “the editor expects, with divine help, to 
have more reading suited to the intelligence of his 
subscribers in the next issue.” But the editor is 
seen at his best in his own announcements. His 
whole vocabulary is brought into play to impress 
the readers. Sometimes the announcement takes 
the tone of apology, as in the case of the editor who 
innocently declared: “This is only the beginning 
ot cur paper. We were not sure how much matter 
was required to fill it up, and, thinking we had suf- 
ficient, we did not exert ourself much to get any 
more. We, therefore, beg that our readers will ex- 
cuse us this time for the space left blank, and 
promise to do better and get more in the future.” 
Still more curious was the announcement of a paper 
which came out for the first time with two columns 
blank, the editor making the bold announcement 
that “a large quantity of exceedingly interesting 
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matter had been left out for want of space.””’ When 
the native editor wants a holiday, he suspends pub- 
lication until it is convenient to resume, and, taking 
his readers into his confidence, informs them plainly 
why the paper was not issued on the expected 
dates: “With the consent of our readers, we now 
propose to take our annual holiday. We are sure 
none of them will begrudge us our relaxation.” 





PR dcovcsadsoncesavcandvesdsuneceecswedcua New York Home Journal 


Our modern mariners give very little thought to 
figureheads. A warship feels any number of times 
securer with a few torpedoes up her sleeve than she 
possibly could with the most zsthetic or formida- 
ble figurehead on her stem. In fact, look about any 
harbor, and note how few ships boast anything. 
Time was when a vessel would as soon have 
thought about starting out with a leak as without a 
figurehead, and the farther back we go the more 
was this a fact. The earliest discovered model of a 
figurehead belonged to a pleasure boat of one of 
ancient Egypt’s dark-eyed queens, being in the 
form of a lotus, and so very much to her mind and 
heart that she had it buried with her; but warships 
with animals carved upon the prows are known to 
have existed in Egypt before the day of this queen; 
in fact, as early as 1000 B. C. The subject usually 
corresponded to the name of the ship. This was be- 
fore the introduction of rams. A few figureheads, 
as well as anchors and rams, found in the ruins of 
the locks at Athens serve to give a notion of the di- 
mensions of ancient Grecian warships. The niche 
occupied on the Flying Dutchman by the human 
skeleton was the niche that in the Middle Ages 
was occupied by a saint, and this in turn was an out- 
come of a way they had in the days of the Roman 
consuls of taking their lares, or tutelary gods, to sea 
in the aiterpart of the ship. Apparently each par- 
ticular nation had a favorite emblem. The owl was 
as conspicuous on the Athenian ships as was the 
cock, that emblem of vigilance, on the prows of the 
Phoenicians. The shining blade of St. Theodore, 
the patron saint of the Venetians, was their favored 
figurehead, while the British lion became so uni- 
versally the figurehead of English ships that other 
nations, which followed closely the naval architec- 
ture of this “first nation on the sea,’ adopted also 
the lion, as much to conceal their identity as be- 
cause they were built after English models. So 
commori was this that in France the curve of the 
bow was known as the “sweep of the lion” 


Letters That Are Dead ........... I. &. Kyl. .ccccccoceces Ainslee’s Magazine 

Some thirty thousand photographs drift into 
Uncle Sam’s postal morgue during every year, be- 
sides a pile of packages which bear no address, or 
an indefinite one, or are held on account of insuf- 
ficient postage. It is that part of the room where 
the queer bundles are being opened, which attracts 
most interest, for a surprise party is constantly be- 
ing enacted there. It is on record that one clerk 
was startled, upon unwrapping an unsuspicious- 
looking bundle, to discover inside seventeen live 
snakes, while on another occasion the entire of- 
ficial force was filled with consternation by finding 
in a parcel addressed to a lady a loaded revolver. 
Razors, coffin plates, petrified frogs, electric bells, 
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dark lanterns, sets of false teeth, artificial birds’ 
eyes, entomological specimens, opium, little Catho- 
lic rosaries and medals are among the funny things 
daily disclosed; but it is necessary to study the 
shelves of the museum to learn something about 
the eccentricities of present making through the 
mails. A gilded horseshoe marked “Billy,” a cof- 
fee pot, an ax suitable for chopping wood on a farm, 
an umbrella, a toy skeleton, a bunch of Chinese 
firecrackers, a common brick, stuffed birds, a col- 
lection of dolls, mostly rag dolls, an ordinary wash- 
board, a human skull, a lamp shade, a bird’s nest 
with eggs in it, countless medals and a few daguer- 
reotypes, a model of a sewing machine, also of a 
bale of cotton as it is prepared in the South for 
market, a bunch of wax tapers, a small Jumbo, a 
doll chair made of feathers—what is the silent his- 
tory of all these tiny keepsakes? A recent object of 
interest is a cartridge recovered from the wreck of 
the Maine, while a watch mutilated by a railroad 
train bears witness to an accident in the past. There 
are also several snakes preserved in alcohol to com- 
memorate their singular arrival at the office in a 
perforated tin can. An exceptionally large cocoa- 
nut, bearing the distinct address of a gentleman in 
New York, continues to adorn another shelf be- 
cause the gentleman, upon being notified, refused 
to pay additional postage sufficient to purchase sev- 
eral ordinary cocoanuts. Objects of special inter- 
est are a remarkable toy alligator taking a promen- 
ade on its hind legs, and a mouse-trap with a grin- 
ning ogre mouth ugly enough to frighten any small 
trespasser away, even from the smell of toasted 
cheese. 

The museum is not deficient in choice antiquities 
either. It has a marriage certificate announcing the 
union of Samuel Whitehead and Jane Miller at the 
Parish Church, Manchester, England, on July 4, 
1804—also a German certificate of apprenticeship 
more than a hundred years old. These relics re- 
main, while articles of trifling value are being con- 
stantly redeemed. It is even asserted that a visitor 
to the museum recognized a set of false teeth as his 
own, and made good his claim by showing that they 
fitted his mouth exactly. 





Whip-Dog Day...ccccccccccccccercccsccccscccccccscosocecssoese London Field 

The custom of whipping dogs out of church on 
St. Luke’s day is of very ancient origin; indeed, 
some have tried to make out that it dates from the 
time of the Romans, a contention with which 
Drake does not agree. In the History of York the 
traditional account of the origin is given, to the ef- 
fect that at a time long prior to the Reformation a 
priest, while celebrating mass on some festival in 
some church in York, dropped the pyx after conse- 
cration, and the wafer was promptly snatched up 
and devoured by a dog which had been lying con- 
cealed under the altar. The profanation of this high 
mystery occasioned the death of the dog. A perse- 
cution began, and has since continued on St. Luke’s 
day. Unfortunately, the date is not given on which 
the priest dropped the pyx, but it must have been 
in the very remote past, as in the middle of the six- 
teenth century whipping dogs out of church was a 
recognized function and the dog-whipper a recog- 
nized official. Richard Dovey, of Farmcote, Clov- 
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erley, granted in August, 1659, certain premises to 
John Sanders on certain conditions, one being that 
he would pay yearly the sum of eight shillings to a 
poor man of that parish who would undertake to 
awaken sleepers and to whip out dogs from the 
church of Cloverley during divine service. Here 
and there lands have been devised for the endow- 
ment of the dog-whipper’s office, one instance be- 
ing near Chislet, in Kent. 

It is well known that the custom of taking dogs 
to church is a very old one; some of the Dutch 
artists, in representing the interior of a church, in- 
variably introduced a dog, while in Landseer’s pic- 
ture, The Free Church, dogs are in evidence. In 
Peterborough Cathedral there is, or was, a life-size 
likeness of Scarlett, who was -sexton, and in his 
waistbelt is thrust his dog-whip, while in a church 
near Bakewell a dog-whip is preserved. The thong 
is about three feet long; the short stock is of ash, 
around the handle of which is a band of twisted 
leather. 


Quaint Dutch Signs..........cceeeeeceesereceeees Lodeenewsen New York Times 

The signboards that hang out from the doors of 
little shops in small Dutch towns are often very 
ancient affairs. In Vlaardingen one sees such 
places, where ready-made starch, hot water and fire 
are sold; and, although to-day all persons read and 
write, in the past centuries this was not the case 
with such people, who did washing and other every- 
day work. Therefore, the signboard was indispen- 
sable to the ignorant, and many such signboards 
still hang, though the owners of the shops are ad- 
vertised with their wares in the approved nine- 
teenth-century manner. A little place where starch 
was sold had a large bowl painted on the sign with 
a well-starched frill beside it. Hot-water shops 
have a kettle set over roaring flames, and for “fire” 
they show a turf burning brightly. 

In Rotterdam a curious signboard, bearing the 
date of 1628, presents Jacob lying under a tree, 
while, between him and a large milk can with a pile 
of cream cheese beside it, the famous dream of 
Jacob descends in the form of a crude ladder very 
like the steps of a chicken house. On it are two 
angels. One, nearly down, politely offers a hand 
to the smaller angel, which follows him. The big 
angel points with his unoccupied hand to Jacob. 
The smaller angel has an eye to the cream cheeses, 
his interest in them being so apparent that he loses 
footing in his voyage down the ladder, and has the 
attitude of “clutching at a straw.” 

Cobblers also seem to have been fond of Job 
as their patron saint, for many signboards rep- 
resent him. You frequently see the letters D. G. I. 
(De Geduldige Job) over their doors, where hard 
work and drudging is done. In Dokkum the fol- 
lowing verse expresses in a rather philosophical 
manner the feelings of the cobbler worker: 

Job was a most patient man, 

Who would be like him, can— 
But better not. 

For he who sits within this cell, 

Must slippers, boots, and shoes mend well; 
A toilsome lot, 
And payments oft forgot. 


Over the door of a fish dealer in Vlissingen, who 
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in the olden day was also evidently a teacher of the 
catechism, you read: 


Here we sell salt-water fish, just caught, 
And will teach you also to do as you ought. 


In Rijswijk a sign reads thus: 
Here we shave, wash, and cure sick dogs, 
And also make good sour-krout! 


Calendar Reform in Russia........cccceceeeseee seven Chicago Evening Post 

It is announced that among the reforms to be in- 
stituted by Czar Nicholas in his empire next year is 
the reformation of the calendar, to make it con- 
form to that in use in nearly all the rest of the 
world. Russia, Greece and the countries which ad- 
here to the communion of the Greek Church still 
compute time in accordance with the calendar es- 
tablished by Julius Czsar, known as the Julian cal- 
endar, while all other countries of Christendom fol- 
low the calendar proclaimed by Pope Gregory XIII. 
in 1582. The difference in time between the two at 
present is twelve days, and after the year 1900 it will 
be thirteen, as under the Julian calendar 1900 is a 
leap year, while under the Gregorian it is not. 

Why Russian statesmen should have suffered the 
old and erroneous calendar to be so long retained 
is difficult to comprehend in these days of advance- 
ment and of liberal opinions, although we know 
that our own forefathers were quite as reluctant to 
make the change 150 years ago; in fact, the history 
of the change as made by Parliament in 1751 is 
quite amusing. In 1580 the difference between the 
solar year and the calendar year amounted to ten 
days, and the Pope by a bill issued in 1582 decreed 
that ten days should be dropped from the calendar 
of that year, and that October 5 should be October 
15. To prevent irregularity in the future it was de- 
creed that every fourth year should be a leap year, 
except the years ending a century not divisible by 
400. Thus the year 1600 would be a leap year, but 
1700, 1800 and 1900 would not be; 2000 would be. 
In this way three days would be retrenched in 400 
years, which makes up substantially the variation 
between the solar year and the calendar year. 

But as this was an order of the Pope, neither 
Protestant Germany nor Protestant England would 
accept it, until they discovered it was a scientific 
proposition and not a religious one, and we owe it 
to Lord Chesterfield that the reform was brought 
about in England when it was. He had convinced 
himself that it was a reform that should be made, 
and despite the very formidable opposition he met 
with, he carried the measure through both Houses 
of Parliament in 1751. His account of the matter 
is contained in one of the most brilliant of his let- 
ters to his son, and it is well worth reading. The 
bill enacts that through all his majesty’s domin- 
ions, which at that time included this country, “the 
natural day next immediately following the second 
day of September, 1752, shall be called and reck- 
oned as the fourteenth day of September, omitting 
the eleven intermediate nominal days of the com- 
mon calendar.” 

The change met with tremendous opposition 
among the ignorant and the fanatical, and Chester- 
field was almost mobbed when he appeared on the 
streets, while the crowd shouted after him, “Give 
us back the eleven days you stole from us!” In 


Hogarth’s picture of the Election Dinner a placard 
may be seen with the inscription, “Give us our 
eleven days.” For more than a generation after- 
ward many people continued to use the old calen- 
dar and date their letters and diaries accordingly. 
O. S. is the well-known abbreviation for old style. 





The Cuckhing and Ducking Steels....... Llewellyn Jewitt.......... Green Bag 

The Cucking stool in some places was simply a 
chair in which the offender was placed and dragged 
round the town, while in others it was affixed to a 
pole, so that the poor woman’s tormenters might 
play at “see-saw” with her over a pool of water, and 
give her a dip over the head each time she de- 
scended, while in others again it was hung at the 
end of a chair or rope, passed over pulleys, and 
drawn up and down again into the water at pleas- 
ure. The earliest mention of the “cuck-stool” is in 
Domesday Book, in which it is mentioned as being 
in use in Chester, where it is called “cathedra ster- 
coris,” a name which sufficiently implies that the 
origin of the punishment was as degrading an one 
as could well be conceived. This was the “cuck (or 
cucking) stool” ; not the ducking stool, which was a 
later addition to the degradation, when the terms 
became synonymous. The “cucking stool,” “duck- 
ing stool,” and “tumbrell,’ have often been con- 
founded one with the other, and most writers have 
considered them to be but different names for the 
same thing. A careful examination of the various 
records of their use remaining has, however, led me 
to the conclusion that they were all three distinct 
varieties of punishment. In the “cucking stool,” 
the culprit was placed before her own door, or in 
some other public place, for a certain time, and 
subjected to the jeers of the passers by and of the 
viciously inclined. On the “tumbrell” she, or he, 
was drawn round the town, seated on the chair, and 
this was sometimes so constructed as to be used for 
“ducking” as well; but the “ducking stool” “par 
excellence” was the one fixed, or movable, but 
made specially for the purpose of immersion. 
To be set on the cuck stool was formerly a punish- 
ment for fraudulent bakers and brewers, as well as 
for common scolds and brawlers; but the tumbrell 
was still more commonly used for that purpose. In 
the “Regiam Majestatem,” it is declared, if any ale- 
wife “makes evill ail, contrair to the use and con- 
suetude of the burgh, and is convict thereof, shee 
sall pay ane unlaw of aucht shillinges, or shall suf- 
fer the justice of the burgh, that is, shee sall be put 
upon the cock-stule.” In the Common Hall ac- 
counts of the borough of Leicester it was ordered 
in 1467, “that scolds be punished by the mayor on 
a cuck-stool before their door, and then carried to 
the four gates of the town.” 

W. M. Kelly, Esq., on the Ancient Records of 
Leicester, says: 

“So early as the reign of King Henry III. it is 
shown to have been in use here, although it was not 
at that period restricted to the fair sex, for we learn 
from the early regulations for the government of 
the town, contained in the Vellum Book of the Cor- 
poration, that a brewer, breaking the assize of ale, 
was to be amerced for the first, second and third of- 
fence, and for the fourth, without redemption, he 
was to suffer the judgment of the Cucking Stool.” 





as 
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Sacred City Of Benares........cccccccceccversveeeeercues Pittsburg Dispatch 

Asia has given to the world the three holy cities 
—Jerusalem, Mecca and Benares. The tawdry tra- 
ditions of later times, which have encumbered the 
holy places of Jerusalem, can never destroy the 
sanctity and beauty which make the temple, the 
Mount of Olives and Golgotha sacred to our minds, 
and even Mecca, with its abominations, has still 
something uplifting in its memories. But with 
Benares, where the Hindoo god still lives in that 
carnival of filth, there is nothing to offer but a ver- 
dict of disgust by the most generous critic. The 
ages-old city lies on the northern bank of the 
Ganges River, in Northern India, and contains 
about 300,000 inhabitants. To the Hindoo it is the 
holiest of cities, the most sacred spot on earth; the 
beginning and very source of life, the archetype of 
everlasting joy when death has come. To be born 
in Benares is an inestimable blessing, but to die 
there is the superlative of joy and peace. 

The other two holy cities of Asia have no great 
river to add to their renown, but beside Benares 


flows the Ganges, the “Great Mother,” whose birth- _ 


place is far away among the tall white peaks of the 
Himalayas, which are the pillars that support the 
“Roof of the World.” Flowing through the north- 
west provinces and Bengal, it becomes to the Hin- 
doo the very symbol of life, and to the land what 
the Nile is to thirsty Egypt; so to this people its 
very waters and the slime of its bed are holy. The 
city is visited annually by countless thousands of 
pilgrims—some by rail, but most on foot—and all 
the highways of India are filled with bands of pil- 
grims either going to or returning from the city, 
each one carrying a pole across his shoulder; sus- 
pended to each end is a carefully packed case hold- 
ing many bottles of the precious water from the 
Ganges. Many religious enthusiasts cover the 
whole distance from their native towns—often hun- 
dreds of miles away—like measuring worms, prac- 
tically crawling on all fours, to be rewarded by see- 
ing the city of their desire and bathing in the sacred 
stream to wash their sins away. 

In the early morning hours bands of pilgrims fill 
the roads, accompanied by musicians, all wrapped 
in ecstasy with the thought that at last they are in 
the Holy City and in a few minutes will be washing 
their sins away in the waters of the Ganges. In an 
open square, under a tree, some bearers are resting, 
and beside them, stiff and stark, lies a corpse, which 
has been brought from some distant town to be 
burned on the river’s bank and the ashes cast upon 
the bosom of the water. As the street ends at the 
river’s edge, the crowd becomes more dense and 
more frantic. Before you is a great broad flight of 
stone steps descending to the water’s edge, and 
from this place the river front of Benares is visible. 
It presents a splendid sight—this three miles of 
stone stairs, overshadowed by a succession of mag- 
nificent palaces and temples built in a riot of Hin- 
doo architecture, bizarre and grotesque, pinnacles, 
domes and delicate pierced-stone carving, so fine as 
to resemble lace. 

But above these buildings tower the minarets of 


the mosque of Arungzebe, one of the Mogul Em- 
perors of Delhi, who over two centuries ago con- 
structed this building out of materials of the Hin- 
doo temples which he destroyed “to the glory of 
Allah” and as an insult to the Hindoo and his gods. 
The steps are crowded with worshipers, countless 
thousands—dressed in brilliant colors, all hasten- 
ing to divest themselves of their clothing; men, 
women and children, each carrying a brass bowl 
and garlands of flowers about their necks. They 
plunge into the water and stand waist-deep in the 
sacred stream, pouring the fluid over them, and, 
filling the bowls again and again, pour libations to 
the rising sun and scatter the flowers on the river— 
all this time, with eyes and faces wrapped in 
ecstasy, caring nothing for their surroundings and 
unmoved by anything that may happen near them. 
The traveler must take a boat to visit the many 
hallowed places along the river front, the temple 
with the magic peacock-feather fan which waves 
away all disease, the stone statue which grows some 
inches every year, the temple where women pros- 
trate themselves offering flowers to the gods that 
they may be delivered of handsome sons, to the new 
temple that the Maharaja of Nepal has built, mag- 
nificent in design but dishonored with carvings and 
bas-reliefs so obscene as to make Sodom chaste and 
Paris puritanical; but, above all, the traveler must 
be rowed to the burning ghat, where the bodies of 
the devout are being cremated. Half immersed in 
the river lie five corpses, wrapped in white, with 
protruding feet. On the shore the lowest caste of 
Hindoos—those who care for the dead—are build- 
ing a funeral pyre of wood and straw. This finished, 
one of the bodies is taken from the river and placed 
on the top, the bereaved relatives squatted like 
monkeys on the bank above. Then the chief 
mourner takes a lighted torch, and after making a 
circuit three times, applies the fire to the pile. The 
mourners, stolid and stupid, sit and watch as the 
fire blazes and the flames shoot skyward. Above, 
on the cornices of the temples and palaces, sit many 
hundreds of vultures, waiting for the half-burned 
remains to be cast into the river. Such is an In- 
dian funeral, and this performance has gone on for 
ages. 


High Jinks in Modern Munich, .......0.ccceccccccccecccceveeves New York Sun 

The two great days of the year in Munich are 
Christmas and the Sunday before Mardi Gras; if 
there be any preference it is in favor of the latter. 
A Minchener will postpone the most pressing busi- 
ness journey in order not to miss it. Everybody 
prays that it may be fine; and when it dawns and is 
fine, there is little left to be asked for. And, really, 
to any one who has passed it in Munich, it is one of 
the most remarkable days in the calendar. On this 
day any one who respects himself and his neigh- 
bors must exemplify by some change in his cos- 
tume that he understands and appreciates the mean- 
ing of it; if you but turn your coat wrong-side out 
it is sufficient. Most people merely wear a colored 
paper cap, but if a person has the money to buy it a 
complete carnival costume is the thing. These cos- 
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tumes run the gamut of everything under the sun, 
and some others. Many young men don women’s 
clothes of fashionable make, and they are so per- 
fectly made up that it is difficult to distinguish 
them from the real thing; often people are startled 
to see a stylish young woman walking the streets 
with a cigar between her teeth. On the other hand, 
many of the women dress as men, and the effect, al- 
though not often so good, is sufficiently startling. 
The other favorite costumes are those of the Ty- 
rolean peasant, with bare knees for the men, and 
those of courtiers. Of clowns and pierrots there 
are always thousands. ‘The children, even the 
babies, put on carnival togs; not to speak of the 
dogs. The regulation costume for a dog is a ruff 
about the neck and a small high hat on the pate, 
and it is only they that look ashamed of themselves. 

The route of the procession is always handsomely 
decorated, with all the open windows crowded. As 
the procession passes by the scene is nothing short 
of pandemonium. The air is filled with confetti and 
flying serpentines, and all is chaos. This lasts the 
whole afternoon, and when it is over it looks as if 
there had been a heavy fall of pink and white and 
blue snow; while from all the telegraph wires and 
trees and house cornices there are serpentine 
streamers flying in the air. The celebration is kept 
up with hardly a break all through the night, and 
the next day and the next—which is Mardi Gras. 
On the Tuesday comes the second procession—the 
so-called corso. This consists of several hundred 
carriages, decorated with flowers just as in the 
Flower Carnival at Nice; the occupants are all in 
carnival costume, with masks. This takes up an- 
other whole afternoon, and then, on the night of 
Mardi Gras, comes the climax. 

The masqueraders have been in costume for the 
three days, and few of them have slept ; nevertheless 
they have preserved enough energy to make one 
think that they are imps incarnate. There are no 
balls on the Tuesday night, as everything must be 
over at midnight. Everybody, therefore, goes to 
the cafés, which are obliged to charge an admit- 
tance fee to keep down the crowds. From six 
o'clock in the evening, then, until midnight, in 
every café there is an unceasing riot. Most of the 
people at the tables are sightseers; the maskers, on 
the contrary, merely run around through the aisles, 
visiting café after café in regular order. For this 
one night in particular there is no restraint of any 
kind. If you want to drink beer you will have dif- 
ficulty in doing so, for the moment you order it 
your glass is pounced upon by a clown, and drained 
before you can tell what has happened. If you wish 
to eat, you have the same experience. The maskers 
kiss every woman they see, without preference; 
there is no avoiding it. In the meantime the air is 
a perfect snowstorm of confetti—bushels upon 
bushels fly in every direction; your eyes, nose and 
mouth and ears are filled with them. If you pro- 
test against being blinded, choked and suffocated, 
that is the signal for a general onslaught; a score of 
maskers will surround you and pelt you until you 
are either confident that you are dead, or else wish 
that you were. The scene in one of these cafés at 
midnight, the time for closing, is like nothing that 
has ever been seen elsewhere by men, unless it be 
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like that after a gas explosion. Nothing is ever 
broken except glassware, but the confusion is worse 
than that of an upset box of picture blocks. No 
one is ever hurt, no one is ever robbed, and no one 
is ever in anything but the best of humor. When 
it is all over everybody goes straight home, doffs 
his rumpled finery, and snatches a few hours’ sleep 
before early mass. He usually has no money left, 
and must economize for weeks to come; but he is 
not sorry, and when the next carnival comes 
around he is ready to begin afresh with more zest 
than ever. 


Chace Indians,............ Frank G. Carpenter...........06 Washington Star 
The inhabitants of the Chaco region in South 
America are almost altogether Indians. There are 
said to be more than 100,000 of them. They are 
among the most curious of the Indians of the world, 
and some tribes are practically unknown to our 
enthnologists. Some of the Chaco Indians go 
naked from one year’s end to the other, and some 
are so opposed to any covering that they will not 
even allow their hair to grow. They pull out every 
hair on their bodies except those on their heads. 
Their faces, arms, bosoms and legs, are kept as 
hairless as they were when they were born. I have 
heard it often stated that the people of a certain 
tribe are naturally hairless. It is said they are born 
so, and the hairs never grow except on their heads. 
This has been often reported, but until I see an In- 
dian grown to order to test the matter I shall con- 
tinue to doubt whether the reports are correct. 

Some of these Indians are as fine looking as any 
of the Indians of North America. They are as 
straight as our pine trees and as proud in their bear- 
ing as any Indian chief of the West. They have 
high cheek bones, copper-colored skins and 
straight, black hair. Among most of the tribes 
polygamy is common. It is the woman who plants 
the crop, cooks the meals, makes the fishing nets 
and weaves the blankets. The men only hunt, fish 
and fight. They do not scalp, but cut off the heads 
of their dead and cure them so they can use the 
skulls for drinking cups. 

Their marriage customs are strange. Giovanni 
Pellaschi, an Italian, who traveled among them, 
says that when a brave wants to marry he paints his 
cheek bones, lips and the hollows of his eyes red. He 
then struts about the tent of his sweetheart, and 
later on brings all the sheep, chickens, skins and 
other property which he possesses to the young 
lady and offers them to her as a present. If she ac- 
cepts them the marriage is on, and he can come in 
and live with her family, shortly afterward remov- 
ing to a hut of his own. If she refuses, he goes else- 
where. These Indians are not very intelligent. 
They cannot count more than four. They have no 
money and their trading is altogether by barter. A 
community of interests seems to prevail, and if one 
of the women gets a piece of finery from a foreigner 
she has to divide it with her sisters, her cousins and 
her aunts. The wigwams of the Chaco are different 
from those of our savages. A village often has its 
huts built together, so that one thatch can cover a 
number of dwellings. One of these common houses 
looks much like a great hay wagon, several families 
living in the different apartments under it. 




















One part of each hut is used for cooking and an- 
other for sleeping. The people sleep upon skins 
when they have them, otherwise on the bare 
ground. The huts are so well made that they do 
not leak. They are built by the women, and when 
completed one of the braves crawls upon the roof 
and stamps about to see if he can make the thatch 
break through. If he cannot, the hut is all right; 
but if the roof gives, he tells his wife to get up and 
go to work again. 


ee Be in ae sccenedinesersccotessasinecined Boston Transcript 


Among the first objects of interest that the visitor 
thinks of seeing in Cuba are the Bellamy caves, 
situated three miles from Matanzas, on a slope lead- 
ing gradually from the bay, on the southeast side. 
The cavehouse is a ramshackle frame structure, 
over a hole in the ground, presided over by the 
Chinese proprietor and servants, who act as guides. 
After divesting oneself of all surplus clothing, coats, 
capes, etc., because it is very warm one thousand 
feet below the surface, the guide leads the way down 
a flight of stone steps, over a narrow wooden bridge 
that spans a chasm no one knows how deep, and 
through a passage into the “Gothic Temple,” which 
is about 350 feet long and 175 feet wide, filled with 
wonderful stalactites and stalagmites. Though not 
as large as the Mammoth cave of Kentucky, these 
caves far exceed it in beauty of formations. Passing 
on through this room a second series of caverns are 
reached through long, descending corridors, and up 
ladders, placed almost perpendicularly, along more 
corridors of gravelly earth to lofty chambers, be- 
yond which are fearful precipices, the blackness of 
which the candles only show more plainly. The 
stalagmites in these farther caverns are colossal, all 
covered with crystal moss and lichens in tracery so 
fine that it reminds one of frostwork on window 
panes. By holding a torch back of some of these 
formations, and looking through them, their full 
beauty is brought out. Every one that visits these 
caves brings away samples of these beautiful forma- 
tions, and in the open light they show that they are 
purest crystal, without a spot or flaw. Although 
between ten and fifteen miles of this wonderful 
chain of caves have been explored, the owner ad- 
mits that only the smallest part of them have been 
seen by human eyes. There are many entrances 
from the bay known to only a few, and they were 
used during the ‘var by the Cubans as storehouses 
for arms and supplies. It is also well-known that 
robbers and pirates used these caves as a rendez- 
vous, years ago, and some enterprising explorer 
may some day be well repaid for his exertions in 
searching for treasure. 


Oddities of Australian Life....... Rudolph Ireton......... Windsor Magazine 


Slowly and gradually the garment of civilization 
is being extended to the Australian black man, and 
the result is—extermination. Whether the aborig- 
ines’ objection to alter their natural state is an in- 
stinctive foreboding of accessory dangers, no one 
knows. It is a fact, however, that their aversion to 
clothes is as great as the Kaffir’s passion for tall 
white hats and fancy silk waistcoats. The South 
African “boy,” while earning the white man’s 
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money, looks forward to the time when he can 
withdraw up country with his stock of European 
clothes, and enough money to buy cattle and wives. 
While he labors he is quietly accumulating at a 
neighboring second-hand clothier’s a heterogenous 
fancy dress wardrobe of humorous variety. But 
this is not so at the Antipodes. In and around the 
settled districts custom and the police demand that 
blacks shall be clothed. Left to himself he throws 
off the trammels and trappings of society, and his 
garments are scanty. In the South, where it is 
cooler than elsewhere, a blanket or opossum skin 
is all that is needed; while in warmer latitudes the 
birthday suit only is worn, and the white man’s in- 
fluence is forgotten. 

Fond of change and adventure, restless and 
nomadic, excitable to a degree, lazy, dirty and of- 
fensively odoriferous, occasionally fierce and blood- 
thirsty, and in his natural state void of all worship- 
ing instinct so generally found in the human species 
that Benjamin Kidd catalogues it as “the religious 
phenomenon,” the aboriginal takes his position 
near the low-water mark of humanity. Yet has he 
characteristics which place him on a plane quite dis- 
tinct from other savage races. He will always be 
remembered as the inventor and perfecter of that 
wonderful instrument, the boomerang. Only a na- 
tive can make and use it, though not all attain pro- 
ficiency in either art. In such esteem is an expert 
boomerang carver held by the aborigines that his 
fame spreads like the reputation of a Maxim or a 
Krupp. Most people have heard of the weird 
powers the bushman imparts to his weapon. On 
the word of an eminent cleric and naturalist, the 
boomerang when thrown can be made to perform 
two complete circles in the air, and then actually re- 
turn to the thrower’s hands. 

Compared with the boomerang, the spear and 
waddy-stick are of secondary importance. Although 
the latter is regarded as an offensive weapon, it is 
usually reserved for delicate or “fine” work, such as 
duels, or the settlement of personal and family 
quarrels. A duel affords a droll study of physical 
endurance and natural courtesy. The “affaire 
d’honneur” is conducted on orthodox lines; sec- 
onds are chosen, and the place of meeting arranged, 
each party assuring the other that the remembrance 
of the insult or the “casus belli” can only be re- 
moved with a waddy-stick, casually mentioning at 
the same time the design and weight of his own 
weapon. The duel then proceeds somewhat on these 
lines. The aggrieved one bends forward, hands on 
knees, and invites his opponent to test the sound- 
ness of his club on his, the challenger’s, head. Po- 
liteness does not demand that the vigor of the blow 
be modified by regrets or remorse; much less such 
a reply as, “Not at all, sir; after you.” The descent 
of the club is remindful of the conundrum, “Should 
an irresistible force come in contact with an im- 
movable mass, what is the result?” In this case a 
little local warmth is generated. It is now the other 
fellow’s turn, and the game proceeds as before, 
varied by mutual requests to hit a little harder. 
Either combatant leaves the field without a stain on 
his character, and tasting the quintessence of satis- 
fied honor, should his opponent’s club be broken 
over his head. 
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Hunting is the only congenial occupation of the 
native, and when he has nothing to hunt he helps 
himself at the huts of settlers. A certain chief 
known as King “Billy” had quite regal ideas con- 
cerning the laws of “meum et tuum.” It is related, 
however, to his credit that he never borrowed a 
joint of meat or a blanket without saying to him- 
self, “Well! well! King Billy needs it. It’s all King 
Billy’s.” This same sable monarch, it is authenti- 
cally related, had married a white girl to whom he 
became much attached. Years afterward, when she 
died, so great was his grief that he determined her 
memory should be perpetuated after the white 
man’s custom. A tombstone was procured and 
erected over her grave. The old gentleman was 
never tired of exhibiting it to visitors as the most 
interesting of all his possessions. It bore the fol- 
lowing simple and touching inscription : 

To THE MEMORY 
OF 
MISS SMITH, 
WIFE OF 
KinG BILLy. 
The American Mentone........... 8. M. Kennedy........... Land of Sunshine 

Any one who has spent a winter in the south of 
France will recall with delight the many beautiful 
places along the shores of the Mediterranean; and 
he who has sauntered through the Riviera will 
never forget the witching loveliness of Mentone. 
Such a one is more than likely to find in Southern 
California at least one spot that has much in com- 
mon with the renowned European watering place. 
Like its rival, this Western resort is backed by an 
amphitheatre of majestic mountains, and before it 
is spread a blue sea. Further resemblance may be 
found in the clear sky, sunshiny days, balmy nights 
and mild, equable temperature. Orange and lemon 
trees, olives, almonds, figs and pines adorn the sur- 
rounding slopes and valleys. All these are con- 
spicuous attractions at Mentone, and these also are 
some of the features in and near the dainty Cali- 
fornia city, known as Santa Barbara. , 

Nature has lavishly endowed this corner of the 
Golden State, where, on a gentle slope, between the 
lofty Santa Ynez Mountains and the placid sea, lies 
the famous “Channel City.” Years ago, before the 
advent of the Americans, Santa Barbara was cele- 
brated among the natives, who made regular pil- 
grimages from distant points, to breathe the balmy 
air, drink the waters from the mineral springs, and 
be rejuvenated by the hot sulphur baths. Going 
still further to the days before the Spaniards made 
their appearance, tradition relates that the waters 
of these same springs were used by the Indians as 
a general panacea. Here the padres built one of 
their largest and finest missions, which stands to- 
day, an object of interest and admiration to resident 
and tourist alike. Here were the homes of the aris- 
tocracy from Spain and Old Mexico during the 
Spanish régime, and here, when the rest of South- 
ern California was almost unknown, the Americans 
came to escape the rigors of the Eastern climate, to 
regain lost health, and prolong their years. 

The old town improves on intimate acquaint- 
ance. It is much more than a charming spectacle, 
and abounds in delightful surprises. One who wan- 
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ders through its streets is constantly coming upon 
bits of picturesque Spanish life, historical old 
adobes, the ruins of buildings which played an im- 
portant part in California’s first settlement, while 
now and then, on lovely heights along the seashore, 
or in mysterious gulches of the foot-hills, are found 
relics of that “civilization” which antedates history ; 
mounds and burial grounds with relics of people 
who were only a tradition to the native races found 
here by Cabrillo three hundred and fifty years ago 

A stranger on entering Santa Barbara is be- 
wildered by the profusion of flowers growing along 
the streets. Houses are covered with heliotrope, 
plumbago and ivy geraniums; and there are 
hedges of roses, fuchsias and geraniums—one mass 
of gorgeous bloom. Probably in all the United 
States there is no other place where so many plants, 
flowers and fruits, hardy, half hardy and tropical, 
from all parts of the world, may be seen growing 
side by side. 

Santa Barbara and its elevated suburb of Monte- 
cito are practically one great and beautiful village. 
A palm-decked plaza and shaded avenue commence 
at the sea rim and rise gently through the centre of 
the town, to the foot of the gray mountains, above 
whose grim peaks the condor and eagle soar. Every 
year the citizens hold a genuine arcadian holiday, 
the feature of which is a carnival of flowers. The 
prodigal display of coloring then seen is such as 
one might dream of gazing on in an enchanted 
land. 

The most attractive homes have been built 
among the Mission hills, and the heights overlook- 
ing the city—anywhere to command a view of the 
sea, and the Channel Islands that loom above the 
horizon, thirty-five miles away. The flat beach at 
Santa Barbara is an excellent one for bathing, and 
this pastime is indulged in from January to Decem- 
ber. The shore is broken by rocky points, where 
the surf spouts up in white columns, with deafen- 
ing roar, and above it lies a long mesa, dotted with 
live oaks that look down over the dreamy little 
city. 

The Montecito valley, a fairyland of homes, and 
the pride of Santa Barbara, lies three miles east, 
over a low range of hills, and is accessible by pic- 
turesque drives through wooded cajions, or along 
the seashore. Breathing the air heavy with the per- 
fume of orange and lemon blossoms one may drive 
for hours through a varied wonderland, where he 
can see a succession of charming villas, all sur- 
rounded by evidences of wealth and refinement. 

From every point of view on land, and from far 
out at sea, the old Mission is sure first to catch the 
eye of him who looks toward Santa Barbara; and 
back to the peaceful atmosphere of its vicinity the 
stranger will return again and again. . . . 2- 
luctantly will he tear himself from the encompass- 
ing charm of the quaint arches and reminiscent 
shadows. They are a dream.of the Old World, in- 
different to the turbulency of the New; and as the 
echo of the sweet old bells dies away, one can al- 
most hear the jingling spurs of the Spanish cavalier, 
or see the procession of Indians, headed by the 
faithful padres, wending their way into the chapel 
for vespers, as the sun sinks to rest over the blue 
Pacific. 
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Weather Forecasts,........ Prince Krapothin,,.....+++ Nineteenth Century 

The daily weather-charts and the forecasts are 
prepared in the States with wonderful rapidity. The 
forecasts are ready one hour and forty minutes after 
the observations have been made (at eight o’clock 
of the seventy-fifth meridian) at from 2,700 to 
2,960 stations scattered over the States and Canada, 
as well as at the auxiliary stations of Mexico and 
the West Indies. Immediately the forecasts are 
telegraphed and spread broadcast, reaching nearly 
30,000 persons and institutions. The local and the 
auxiliary bureaus, as well as the postoffices, spread 
them by all means, including free postcards and 
telephone messages. The warnings of frosts and 
blizzards in February, of night frosts in the spring, 
of storms on the coasts and squalls on the lakes, of 
inundations, and so on, are the subject of a special 
care. Thus, last winter, when a cold wave and a 
blizzard were expected in the West, 650 points in 
twelve ranching States, as also all the railway and 
steamboat stations, and thousands. of private per- 
sons were warned from the Chicago weather 
bureau. Immediately most ranchers took their 
flocks of sheep under shelter (200,000 head of sheep 
and cattle in one single small spot), and masses of 
both sheep and cattle were saved from an almost 
certain destruction by an awful blizzard. In April 
last most valuable crops of strawberries were saved 
in the same way. The strawberries were covered 
with straw, or artificial clouds were made. At the 
present time the weather forecasts which are issued 
every evening cover only twenty-four hours in ad- 
vance. ‘Thirty-five years ago even such forecasts 
were described as an awful self-conceitedness on 
the part of the meteorologists, sufficient to discredit 
them. But now such forecasts are already found 
insufficient, and on all sides the desire is expressed 
to know the coming weather several days, if not 
weeks, ahead. It is now certain that the number 
and the size of the dark spots which we see on the 
surface of the sun are in some way connected with 
the weather which we have on the earth. Charles 
Meldrum, Sir Norman Lockyer, the Indian meteor- 
ologists, and especially Dr. W. K6ppen in his great 
work, have proved that there is a certain periodicity 
in the temperature, the rainfall, the number of cy- 
clones, etc., which corresponds to the eleven years’ 
periodicity (11.1 years) in the number of sunspots. 
However, the amount of variation which may be 
due to this cause is so small in comparison with the 
non-periodical irregularities of weather that it is 
often masked and obliterated by them. Moreover 
—to say nothing of the connection which exists be- 
tween the sun-spots’ period and the magnetical 
forces in our atmosphere—the whole matter, as has 
been shown by Polis, is more complicated than it 
seemed to be at first sight. It appears that when the 
sunspots are at a mjnimum, mild winters and hot 
summers prevail, while cold winters and cool sum- 
mers seem to characterize the maximum periods of 
the sunspots; while Mr. A. McDowall points out 
that not only the seasons and fractions of the year, 
but different days as well, must be treated sepa- 
rately in all discussions upon the influence of the 


sunspots’ periods. Years of sunspots’ maxima are, in 
his opinion, years when the monthly and daily ex- 
tremes of temperature are greater as a rule. In 
short, our weather is undoubtedly influenced by 
the eleven years’ periodical variation of the sun’s 
radiation which is indicated by the sunspots. But 
this influence is only now studied in such detail as 
to be taken into consideration in weather predic- 
tions. Another weather period, which perhaps has 
not yet been taken sufficient notice of, is the thirty- 
five years’ period discovered by the Swiss professor, 
Ed. Briickner. Taking all available observations of 
temperature, rainfall and height of water in lakes 
and rivers since 1700, he has proved that, excepting 
such peculiarly situated regions as the West of 
England, the rainfall and the wetness of the seasons 
in Europe have, as a rule, their maxima and their 
minima at regular intervals of about thirty-five 
years. At the present time we are in a warm period 
of decreasing rainfall—the last maximum having 
been attained in the years 1882-86. Of course, rain 
is the most difficult part of weather to foretell, there 
being not two stations in this country where the 
rain curves for many years would be quite similar; 
but, all taken, we are now in a period of increasing 
dryness. Besides, Briickner suspects also the ex- 
istence of a longer period, of over 100 years, which 
necessarily would interfere with the thirty-five 
years’ period. ‘ 





How Earthquakes Feel... ........ Frederich H. Dewey............ Lippincott 


A curious feature of all earthquakes is the sinis- 
ter aspect of the landscape after the shock. A cy- 
clone tears through the country, leaving a trail of 
wreckage behind it. Here a house is unroofed, 
and there a tree is uprooted; fences are down, and 
the scene is one of disorder. But the tornado has 
freshened the atmosphere; the sun shines brightly 
a zephyr is perchance wafted across the cheek, and 
the spectacle contains nothing terrifying beyond 
the remembrance of the whirlwind itself. But the 
visitation of an earthquake produces quite a differ- 
ent sensation. The landscape is twisted out of 
shape and looks drunk. The roofs of buildings are 
littered with bricks and mortar from dismantled 
chimneys, and the buildings themselves are awry. 
This house has been wrenched about so that it 
looks as if some monstrous giant of a fairy-tale had 
given it a vicious twist; the corner of yonder farm- 
house has been jammed down so that the hitherto 
smiling home has the aspect of a vulgar bully with 
his hat down over his eye. Nature has a peculiar 
surly air, like that of a spider lurking in his web 
in a dark cellar, and seems to be meditating more 
mischief in the same direction. This appearance 
is heightened by the heaviness of the atmosphere, 
which hangs down over the earth like a pall and 
depresses the spirits. An occasionai trembling of 
the ground sends the heart up into the throat in 
apprehension of another shock, for the earthquake, 
unlike the cyclone, gives no warning of its ap- 
proach. The barometer does not herald it, and the 
Weather Bureau knows nothing whatever about it 
until it is all over. This is why earthquakes are so 
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feared. They come like a thief in the night, when 
least expected. Animals, however, scent the dan- 
ger a few moments in advance. Some mysterious 
sense apprises them of the approaching shock, and 
birds and beasts alike are terrified. Horses snort, 
throw up their heads and glare about in affright; 
cattle put their snouts to the ground and moan; 
sheep huddle together and bleat; birds flock to the 
trees and set up a prodigious twittering. A lady 
told me that half an hour before the shock in ques- 
tion (or shortly after eleven o’clock at night) she 
was astonished at hearing the sparrows, linnets 
and other birds in the grove surrounding her house 
break out into general commotion. This, in the 
middle of the night, was unaccountable until the 
subsequent shock, after which the alarmed birds 
quieted down and presumably went to sleep again. 
It is a pity that man has not some such premoni- 
tory sense, but he is helpless. The sensation of an 
earthquake at sea is startling. The ship is shocked 
from stem to stern, and the first impression is that 
she has struck a rock. On a railway train in mo- 
tion, the sensation is that the wheels have run over 
a fair-sized stone, for it is a severe jolt. In the lofty 
modern office building the affrighted tenant fancies 
the edifice is swaying back to and fro over the peri- 
phery of about half a block, when in reality the 
oscillation is confined to a few inches, except in 
severe cases. The effect produced on the human 
system is never twice the same. The man who 
smiles at the shock to-day becomes terrified on 
some other occasion. He never knows beforehand 
how he is going to take it. Women are always 
more alarmed than men, and many of them have a 
feeling of seasickness. 


Origin of Mounds,...........+4. Morris Gibbs.........00000% Popular Science 

There are many mounds in Michigan, and they 
are of many forms and sizes, but I am led to think 
that but few are of the type known as the mound- 
builder’s structures, and I prefer to think that they 
are all the result of the common, every-day, so- 
called Indian, and by no means of very ancient date. 
In truth, there is the best of reason to think that the 
tumuli found all over the country, and known by 
archeologists as the evidences of the existence of a 
prehistoric race, are nothing more than the burial 
mounds of our Indians. The fact that observers 
have not been able to discover the time that they 
were constructed is by no means evidence they are 
of very ancient origin. I am a sincere believer in 
the theory that the mounds found throughout our 
land, and from the extreme north to the south, and 
from east to west, are nothing more than the earlier 
efforts of the very tribes that are at present living 
in greatly lessened numbers in this country. The 
American Indian, so-called, is not much of an his- 
torian, either in word or written testimony, and 
outside of simple tradition is apt to overlook the 
past in every way, as concerns the methods of get- 
ting a livelihood, warfare and early history. It is 


quite possible that the tribes might have given 
many facts of interest if consulted a century ago, 
but at present, after the tribes have been driven 
from pillar to post it is idle to question them, and 
therefore writers spend their time in theorizing, and 
often without an element of reason. 


Speaking of 
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the tribes occupying territory at present in Michi- 
gan; there is not one remnant left of the original 
tribes that roamed this part of the country in recent 
times, as all the Indians that are found here are 
from other sections, and were not found here orig- 
inally. For instance, I have carefully consulted, 
and as yet cannot find an Indian who can tell me 
a thing about the elk that roamed the states south of 
the 43d parallel. The elk were once numerous in 
Kalamazoo County, Mich., and adjoining counties 
as the remains plainly indicate, and probably less 
than one hundred years ago, yet not an Indian can 
tell me of the history of these animals or when they 
disappeared. ‘This is explained by the fact that the 
tribes are scattered, and the individuals in our ter- 
ritory at present are not the people that lived here 
when the elk roamed the whole of Southern Michi- 
gan. My mother moved to Kalamazoo County, 
Southern Michigan sixty-seven years ago, and she 
tells me that the inhabiting red man could tell noth- 
ing regarding the elk that had disappeared pre- 
viously to that time. This same loss of the history 
of a neighborhood is found throughout the land. 
For instance, the tribes of Indians inhabiting 
Florida at present are not the originals. For the 
Seminoles, it is claimed, were driven into Florida 
from Georgia, while the tribes which inhabited that 
peninsula were moved to the west. It is not sur- 
prising that we cannot learn from these partially 
wild men anything regarding the celebrated shell 
heaps. Tradition is one thing, and cannot be shaken 
or lost, though it is often elaborated and its worth 
destroyed ; but history, as it may be accepted by our 
scientists from the aborigines, is of little worth. 
One of the greatest monuments of the past in this 
State is what is known as the Big Mound in this 
county. The formation, if such it be, is situated on 
an island in the Kalamazoo River. It is not un- 
likely that the mound was originally upon the 
mainland, and that the stream was changed in its 
course, but this is not asserted. The island is com- 
paratively low, and with the exception of the 
mound is undoubtedly under water in the spring 
freshets. Many trees are marked by the ice on the 
bark. 

Nearly in the centre of this island arises a stu- 
pendous mound, which must have been the work of 
native tribes. The elevation is twenty feet or more. 
The tumulus is in the form of an isosceles triangle, 
being roughly of a flatiron shape. I paced the 
sides and found the two equal sides to be about 120 
yards each, and the smaller, or base, to be approxi- 
mately eighty yards. At an elevation of about 
eighteen feet, or a little more, the mound becomes 
an almost level plain, the sides sloping quite regu- 
larly down at an angle of 30 to 35 degrees. This 
mound has been cultivated for a great many years, 
for the region is in the centre of a fine agricultural 
district. Necessarily the mound has been some- 
what changed in form, but it is still very well de- 
fined. The island, recorded on the county map as 
holding fifty-four acres, in Section 22, Comstock 
Township, Kalamazoo County, is fertile. and was 
originally covered with the growth of the bottom 
lands, basswood, elm, etc., but is now mostly 
cleared, excepting at its edges. The fact of the 
structure being composed of gravel and clay, while 
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the main part of the island is of bottom soil, indi- 
cates that the mound is not the result of Nature’s 
work. At the time of our visit, the mound was cov- 
ered with wheat stubble. We did not find any flint 
relics, but they have been taken from the surface. 
I cannot learn that any excavations have been made 
in the structure or neighborhood. This is the 
largest island that I have examined in the river, 
and I have visited them all to its mouth, and not 
one presents the formation of this large mound. 


The Growth of Mountains............04+ ee eer Knowledge 

All the active volcanoes of the world are moun- 
tains in course of formation at the present time, 
and, so to speak, not yet completed. Many of them, 
too, were only commenced in very late geological 
time. The best known of all volcanoes, Vesuvius 
and Etna, may be taken as types of the present-day 
active volcanoes of the world. Vesuvius, including 
the old crater ridge of Monte Somma and the 
gigantic cone of Sicily, had a late Pliocene begin- 
ning. One very interesting fact in connection with 
the formation of mountains by volcanic action is 
that such action sometimes destroys as well as 
builds up, and often lowers the height of a volcano. 
This is strikingly exemplified in the history of 
Vesuvius, for in prehistoric times this mountain 
was, there is little reason to doubt, at least double 
its present elevation, and in historical and even in 
recent times the present cone has been greatly re- 
duced in height by unusually great or paroxysmal 
eruptions. Small eruptions increase the elevation 
of a volcanic cone, while great eruptions lessen it 
by blowing off its uppermost part, and so increas- 
ing the size of the crater. But perhaps the most 
conspicuous illustration of the destroying action of 
volcanic energy was that afforded only about 
twelve years ago at the island volcano, Krakatoa, 
in the Sunda Straits. The volcanic mountains next 
in age are those which have been quiescent for 
many centuries, and so are thought to be extinct, 
but yet have been in eruption during the historic 
period. Monte Epomeo, in the Island of Ischia, in 
eruption in 1302, is an instance of this class, as is 
also the lofty mountain in the Northwest of Arabia, 
considered by some to be the true Mount Sinai, 
and which is stated by the Arabs to have been in 
eruption in ancient times. The singularly regular 
and beautiful cone of Fusi Yami, in Japan, is, too, 
an excellent example, as is also the Solfatara of the 
classic Phlegrean Fields. 

The many mountains that have been built up by 
volcanic action since Pliocene times, and have yet 
never been active since the commencement of the 
historic period, constitute a still older class. No- 
where furnishes better examples of the prehistoric 
volcanoes than Auvergne in Central France, where 
volcanic cones and craters are exceedingly numer- 
ous, and no less than forty cluster around the Puy 
de Dome and form the beautiful district near Cler- 
mont. These have been made extensively known 
by the admirable and profusely illustrated work of 
Poulett Scrope, The Volcanoes of Central France. 
Although the Puys of Auvergne are undoubtedly 
prehistoric as active volcanoes, yet some of their 
craters are so perfect that they cannot belong to a 
period more remote than that immediately preced- 
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ing the present epoch. That the greater portion 
of the mass of these mountains is of post-Pliocene 
age is obvious from their lavas covering Pliocene 
strata, though the volcanic action here com- 
menced, probably, in that period of great volcanic 
disturbance, the Miocene. Doubtless some ceased 
their activity long before others, as the craters of a 
few of the Puys are much worn and wasted. To 
the same era may be assigned the great volcanic 
mountain of Cantal, and the other extinct cones of 
Central France. Of this general age, too, are the 
beautiful and interesting volcanic hills in the dis- 
trict of the Eifel, near the Rhine, the crater of one 
of which forms the Lake Maare. Better known are 
the extinct volcanoes near Rome, displaying fine 
examples of lakes of placid water occupying cra- 
ters once the scene of violent volcanic action. Lago 
di Bolsena, occupying one of the largest craters in 
the world, Lago di Bracciano, and the well-known 
Lake of Albano, are perfect examples. From the 
volcanoes of the Alban Hills the material was 
ejected that now forms the tufa constituting the 
“Seven Hills” of Rome. The famous Lake Avernus 
and the Lago Agnano are lakes in craters of this 
age near Naples; and the hills, and indeed the 
whole site of that great city, are formed of the 
ejectamenta of those and other neighboring craters. 
The great volcanic mountain of Tatra in the North 
of Hungary, and other volcanic elevations on the 
flanks of the Carpathians and in Transylvania, may 
be ascribed to the earlier Oligocene period, and the 
high basaltic lands of South Australia and Victoria 
to Eocene volcanic action. 

One of the greatest outpourings of lava the world 
has seen occurred in Cretaceous times, and formed 
the high plateau of the Deccan in India, where vol- 
canic rocks, covering an area of two hundred thou- 
sand square miles, have a maximum thickness of 
no less than six thousand feet. To this period also 
belong vast uplands of volcanic rocks in the West 
of the North American continent. Though in the 
older geological periods volcanic activity gave vast 
thicknesses of rocks now occupying elevated posi- 
tions, and sometimes forming hills and even the 
summits or parts of the summits of lofty moun- 
tains, yet the hills and mountains of which they 
now form portions were elevated in most cases sub- 
sequently to the outpouring of the lava, since it is 
interbedded with sedimentary rocks. Conspicu- 
ous examples of this are seen in the Welsh moun- 
tains of Snowdon, Cader Idris, the Arenigs, and 
others, and in the Scotch districts of Skye, Aran, 
the Pentlands, the Ochils, the Sidlaws, and many 
other hills, including the well-known Arthur’s Seat. 
The age of such mountains and elevated lands must 
be fixed obviously by the geological considerations 
applicable when we approach the determination of 
the age of ordinary or non-volcanic mountains. 
There is, however, one very striking example in 
our own country of a lofty mountain mass being 
formed of volcanic rocks that have never been in- 
terbedded. This grandly towers above Borrow- 
dale and the beautiful Derwent Water of the Eng- 
lish Lake District, and is of the Lower Silurian age. 
One of the vents of this old volcanic area, now 
filled with hard volcanic rock, was probably what 
is at present known as Castle Head, near Keswick. 
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The Man With the Hoe......-+.04+ Edwin Markham..........+ S. F. Examiner 
(Written apropos of Millet’s painting, “‘The Man With the Hoe.’’) 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down his brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 
Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light? 

Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 
Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 

‘Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Touch it again with immortality; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings—- 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God 

After the silence of the centuries? 


On Gear le LABOR, ..ccccccrcccsvocsccccccs covcccceees Chicago Inter-Ocean 
Slow back and forth, with growing dread, 
My lonely round I pace. 
The night is quiet as the dead 
In some last resting place. 


The sad-faced moon, low-hung, immense, 
Seems falling from the sky. 

Afar the silent, ghostly tents 
In martial order lie, 


Off shore huge bulking on the tide 
Gray ships of battle creep, 

While fiery-eyed about them glide 
The dragons of the deep. 


Strange whispers float from each retreat, 
At every sound I start, 

And heavy fingered moments beat 
A tatoo on my heart. 


Where’er I look each object takes 
Some foreign shape, and grows 
Upon my vision till it breaks 
To twenty quickened foes. 


With noiseless feet across my path 
They leap to crouch and gibe, 

Their horrid faces black with wrath, 
An unknown, spectral tribe. 


“Midnight! All’s well!” The hollow cry 
Sounds doleful as a knell. 
“Post nine!” I hasten to reply, 
“Midnight, and all is well!” 


To fight when cannon cheer the strife 
And steel to steel is laid— 

To die red-soled with dews of life, 
By worthy foeman’s blade— 


To flash one lingering look along 
A ragged, charging line, 

The last faint prayer a battle-song— 
Would such a death were mine! 


But here to feel the sudden sting 
Of cowards’ steel—to lie 

A staring, crook’d, deserted thing— 
God! what a death to die! 


A night bird far within the wood 
For sudden gladness sings; 
“TI fear not, for the Lord is good,” 
Through all the silence rings. 


And in that song I hear a prayer, 
Low, solemn, trusting, clear, 
Of one who’s doing picket there 

For me on picket here. 


Still back and forth alone I pace, 
But when the hour I tell, 

I see her pure, uplifted face, 
And know that all is well. 


AlexQnder....ccrcccccerecvcces Alex. Geddes.....sseceereveseeee Baltimore Sun 
There was a youth who kept a store, 
And though some might be grander, 
He kept a store all through the war 
And his name was Alexander. ~ 


He mixed his goods with a cunning hand, 
And was a skillful brander; 

While oft his sugar half was sand— 
Some called him Alex-sander. 


One day his loved one to him came, 
Then lovingly he scanned her; 

He asked her would she change her name, 
And a ring did Alex-hand-her. 


“Oh, yes,” she said, with smiling lip, 
“If I can be commander;” 
They both then formed a partnership 
And called it Alex-and-Her. 
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Negative PhilOSOPhY,........ccrececeececcrceeeeeeeeeseceees Chicago Journal 


Some sage person has discovered, 
And has told in verses neat, 

What a lot of cash ’twould save us 
If we didn’t have to eat. 


Let me add unto this wisdom, 

Though the thought may make you creep, 
We could hoard up gold in bedclothes 

If we didn’t have to sleep. 


Furthermore, ’tis borne upon me, 
With a force I cannot balk, 
That we’d save a lot of leather 
If we didn’t have to walk. 


So, of all the bills that vex us, 
Just the biggest one, I guess, 
Would be spared for safe investment 
If we didn’t have to dress. 


Come to think the whole thing over, 
Free concurrence you will give, 

That vast wealth would line our pockets 
If we didn’t have to live. 


Pe re Fi pid saniradsdncawnciecessieced Colorado Springs Gazette 


See the man 
Hit the ball! 
See him let his driver fall 
With a power that doth appall 
Every caddie great and small, 
And that will, 
Surely will, 
Send the sphere beyond recall, 
Sailing skyward, 
Ever highward, 
Where the summer swallows call. 


See the club 
Hit the sphere 
With a biff both sharp and clear, 
That re-echoes far and near 
Through the quiet atmosphere; 
See the ball 
Rise and fall, 
While the anxious watchers peer 
In the distance 
With persistence 
For the thing to reappear. 


Mark the gang 
Walking hence! 

See the man puff out immense; 

Note his joy’s exuberance; 

Keeping up a vain pretence 
That the drive, 

Mighty drive, 

Was of common excellence, 
While the caddies 
(Tactful laddies!) 

Gaze on him with awe intense. 


See the ball 
Where it lies. 

In a bush of goodly size; 

Hear the irate golfer’s cries 

As the swinging club he plies; 
See him grub 
Up the shrub; 

But the ball, that will not rise, 
Rests entangled, 
Likewise mangled, 

And the demon caddie guys. 


See him the 
Bush uproot! 
With his club and with his boot; 
See the frightened youngsters scoot; 
Hear his dreaded rivals hoot 
Gleefully 
As they see 
Splinters from his lofter shoot; 
See his winning 
Rival grinning 
Like a merciless galoot. 


Hear the man 
Saying things! 
Hear his profane mutterings 
As his broken club he swings, 
While the azure welkin rings; 
See him plough 
Homeward now, 
While a thunder cloudlet clings 
To his forehead 
Which is torrid 
Where the perspiration springs. 


To Rudyard Kipling........... John Jerome Rooney.......... New York Times 


Kipling, we hail you back again— 
Back to the world of valiant men— 


Back from the far, drear, borderland, 
Death-touched, obscure, and fever-fann’d— 


Back to the pulse, the thrill, the start, 
The mighty engine of your art! 


Beneath the “seven seas” there speeds 
A message that the round world reads: 


Up to “the hills” it bears the word, 
And “Tommy Atkins’ ” soul is stirr’d; 


By Gloucester’s stormy harbor gates, 
Where many a fisher’s widow waits, 


The tidings flash, and from “the Banks” 
Goes up to heaven a prayer of thanks. 


From London’s grime and fog and rains 
Westward many a moist eye strains, 


And where the children laugh and play, 
From Boston town to far Cathay, 


There you may see your little men 
Eager to hear your voice again! 


Ah, not until the breath of blight 
Had touched your hand and dimmed your sight— 


Not till we felt your life-blood run 
Feebler with each descending sun 


Knew we how tight the tendons drew 
That bound us heart and mind to you! 


OP Gy PN ie wintsskndieess<accdvedineccnséaes Washington Star 


There was a man so wondrous wise 
That nothing took him by surprise; 
He was so wise no use he saw 

In striving ’gainst fate’s ruthless law. 
He found no sense in human grief 
And laughter brought him no relief. 
He was so wise, the neighbors said 
The man might just as well be dead. 
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New York Society's Hungarian Fad.......+ccceecsvceecveveee New York Press 
Society’s latest fad is to explore the Hungarian 
quarter. Of all the diversions that are indulged in 
from time to time by clubmen and the inhabitants 
of the upper West Side, none has continued so long 
in favor as the nocturnal visits to the little district 
in the East Side where “guylash” is the national 
dish; where the wines are sweet and enticing, and 
where the wild music adds a charm to the surround- 
ings that cannot be found anywhere else in all the 
town. What started as a fad is becoming some- 
thing more permanent. The inhabitants no longer 
stare at the well-dressed people who have invaded 
their quarter. Hansom cabs and private broughams 
are common sights along Second avenue and East 
Houston street now, for society has found pleas- 
ures among the Hungarians that are not to be con- 
sumed in a single evening and then forgotten. 

The “Hungarian habit” began modestly when a 
few Americans interested themselves in a unique 
Friday night dinner in a wine cellar of a café in the 
East Side. It had been the custom of this proprie- 
tor to give this dinner among the wine casks for 
several years, for to his patrons it was like a glimpse 
of their native land. All of the dishes are cooked 
in Hungarian style. Only native wines were 
served, and a band of gypsies played for the guests 
during the meal. Friday night was chosen, as it 
was the eve of the Jewish Sabbath, and for that rea- 
son the people were free at that time to give them- 
selves over to enjoyment. There was a charm 
about this dinner under the shadow of the wine 
casks that was irresistible, and soon the host found 
that the walls were far too narrow to accommodate 
the crowd of Americans that began to pour down 
the little stairway. At that time only forty people 
could be seated. Now the cellar has been enlarged 
to a capacity of nearly 200. Dinners are given sev- 
eral times a week, and it is necessary to engage 
tables at least twenty-four hours in advance. Not- 
withstanding the enlargement of the cellar, its char- 
acter has been strictly preserved. There are big 
casks of “erlauer,” “szamarodni” and “tokayi” on 
all sides, and the wines for the tables are drawn 
from these by means of long rubber tubes manipu- 
lated by the skilful ‘“Kellermann.” The majority 
of the guests comprise dinner parties of from six to 
twelve—lawyers, prominent clubmen, painters and 
others. An air of congeniality pervades the place. 
Every one seems bent upon having a merry time 
in a wholesome way. If any enter with ideas of 
strict formality the mellow wine and the stirring 
strains of the Hungarian music soon remove the 
barriers. 

Another popular café for society’s visit is one 
that resembles a typical high grade café and restau- 
rant, such as might be found in Budapest. The 
patronage still represents a large portion of the 
higher class of foreigners in town, but the Ameri- 
cans outnumber them two to one; and here, too, the 
proprietor has been compelled to enlarge his din- 
ing room to twice its former seating capacity. Hun- 
garian dinners are served every night, and the 
gypsy players fill the air with their wild, weird 
melodies until long after midnight. 





The Morality of Perfumes,....... Harry Thurston Peck........ Cosmopolitan 


Since all human beings may be classified as to 
their temperament and character under a compara- 
tively few types, I contend that the perfume-test 
will enable us with remarkable accuracy to assign 
each person to the proper group. In other words, 
when we learn that a particular individual has a 
marked preference for a particular perfume, we 
can, without ever having seen him, at once con- 
fidently postulate certain facts with regard to his 
disposition and his’ ethical attributes, and some- 
times even as to his physical characteristics; be- 
cause, as it seems to me, a preference in perfumes 
is more distinctly individual, more surely signifi- 
cant and more intensely personal than any other 
habit or taste that can be found. . . . 

A person who is especially fond of White Rose 
will almost certainly be indolent, sentimental, gar- 
rulous, sensual, fond of luxury, flabby both men- 
tally and morally, and with a tendency to fat. Such 
a person will display a great deal of superficial and 
rather obtrusive affection, but will invariably turn 
out to be insincere, utterly untrustworthy, and both 
a moral and physical coward. These traits are 
equally true of one who prefers Vétiver and Royal 
Mondain; but Celtis and Patchouly indicate that 
these characteristics are less strongly pronounced, 
while a liking for Chypre and Peau d’Espagne does 
not necessarily imply any very unpleasant qualities, 
because these two perfumes are seldom used by 
any one exclusively, but only by those who have 
several favorite odors and whose ethical traits are, 
therefore, less simple and obvious. 

This suggests the mention of another fact. A 
character at all complex and subtle cannot be in- 
dicated by a single perfume. ‘ 

If we find any one with a pronounced liking for 
musk, we should at once be tempted to postulate a 
strongly animal, unrefined, and almost brutal na- 
ture; for nothing is so indicative of such a nature 
as the continued use of musk. Musk is, indeed, a 
most clearly pronounced index to sensuality. If, 
however, a taste for musk be coupled with an 
equally strong liking for certain other perfumes 
such as violet, heliotrope, or even stephanotis and 
lily-of-the-valley, this means, in reality, that the in- 
dividual in question is simply well developed on all 
sides, having the necessary physical basis for 
strength and courage united with refinement, judg- 
ment and restraining taste, so that such a combina- 
tion actually indicates an almost perfectly balanced 
character, and is indicative only of a thoroughly 
successful temperament. . 

Quite antithetical to the white rose class is the 
violet class. There are, of course, innumerable 
preparations of violet, but they are all substantially 
alike in the ethical indications which they give, for 
they all imply refinement, good taste, natural purity 
of character and a love of the beautiful. To this 
class belong also, though they are less certainly sig- 
nificant, heliotrope, lily-of-the-valley, crab-apple 
blossoms, new mown hay, xylopia, geranium and 
orris among others. Quite apart from all other per- 
fumes, and to be ranked even above violet, is sim- 
ple “Eau-de-Cologne.” A person whose taste is 
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limited to this is a person distinctly to admire and 
trust, one who has taste and extreme refinement, 
whose character is one of great purity and nobility, 
and whose intellect is particularly clear and sane. 
A sort of middle type of character is indicated by 
the Stephanotis class, to which belong opoponax, 
jockey club, mille-fleurs, goya lily, white iris and 
“parfait amour,” with many others. The use of these 
denotes the sort of character that depends largely 
upon surroundings and circumstances for its moral 
color—one naturally good, with more than an av- 
erage intellect, a good physique, and yet with noth- 
ing especially exceptional to be noted. It is the 
sort of character that will not stand too much temp- 
tation, but if not strongly tempted, it will proceed 
in general on the ordinary, conventional lines. 
Not to be easily classed are such rather out- 
of-the-way odors as “Corylopsis” and “Ayapana.” 
Persons who care for these are certain to be excep- 
tional in their tastes and character. They will have 
a marked fondness for the rococo and the quaint. 
They wili perhaps be just a little perverse and ca- 
pricious, and their moral nature is very apt to show 
the stigmata of degeneracy, though the degenerate 
impulses will always be controlled and balanced by 
a regard for the world’s opinion and for social 
laws. The same is true of those who like 
the fragrance imparted by Oriental woods which 
have just a suggestion of antiquity and mustiness 
about them. Frangipani connotes a liking for the 
quaint and old without any indication of degen- 
eracy; while, on the other hand, a fondness for the 
peculiar fragrance which comes from burning 
“Papier d’Arménie” and “Papier de 1’Orient” 
strongly indicates degeneracy without the other re- 
deeming qualities. 
I have here noted just a few results derived from 
a study of the relation of perfumes to morality, us- 
ing the latter word in its wider sense. It would be 
possible to go on indefinitely and with great 
minuteness of detail, to describe the nicer shades of 
character and temperament that are suggested by 
the deliberate choice of particular perfumes, and to 
consider also the indications afforded by the less 
known odors. Enough, however, has been said to 
illustrate and explain the theory which has been 
advanced. 
Social HOUrS.....c.ccecseceescceceececesessecsssseseeesess New York Tribune 
“Early to bed and early to rise” is a Philadelphia 
proverb. Ever since the days of Benjamin Frank- 
lin that city has enjoyed repute as a place of staid 
virtues and moderate habits. People were not sup- 
posed to go there at the pace that kills. But it 
seems that Philadelphia has lately been losing its 
beauty sleep, and a movement is on foot among its 
social leaders to restore the good old days of Poor 
Richard, so that young men and maidens may have 
a better chance to grow wealthy and wise. 
Whether the late social hours against which Phil- 
adelphia revolts are late absolutely or only rela- 
tively we do not know. It is possible that the Phil- 
adelphia brain requires more sleep than the New 
York or Baltimore brain, and that very mild social 
dissipation may be too much for Quaker placidity. 
It is perhaps true, however, that all social life is car- 
ried on at too late hours, and that everywhere de- 
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votees of society are suffering for lack of sleep, and 
Philadelphia, true to its soporific tendencies, was 
only the first to realize the fact and enter protest. 
If that is the case, Philadelphia is entitled to credit, 
not least because of the courage required, as some 
of the Philadelphia papers point out, for a town 
with Philadelphia’s reputation to start a movement 
in favor of more sleep. Color is given to the view 
that the difficulty is a general one by the sympathy 
which the movement receives from the social lead- 
ers of Washington. One woman of prominence 
there says it is a pity that young men who have 
to be at the office early in the morning should be 
compelled to burn the candle at both ends in order 
to enjoy any social life. As for herself and other 
women, who have a chance to make up sleep 
in the forenoon, she does not like to lie abed 
all the morning, and she considers it a wicked waste 
of time. 

Now it may be answered in behalf of the true but- 
terfly theory of society that “society” does not exist 
for the sake of, but rather to get rid of, the young 
men who have to be behind the counter at 8 A. M., 
and that people with Puritan consciences, who are 
shocked at any “wicked waste” which contributes 
to the gayety of society, have no reason for being in 
society. Imagine the company of Carlton House 
or Versailles arranging its plans because somebody 
had to be at the office in the morning or because it 
was a waste of time not to be up with the lark! 
What would young Charles Fox have said if some- 
body had told him that a public servant, member 
of Parliament and Under-Secretary, should go to 
bed early so as to have a clear head for the public 
business? That Washington has a society which 
regards the next morning’s claim on the butterfly’s 
time and attention shows how far we have departed 
from the Old World idea of social life. We have, 
indeed, made water and oil to mix when we have 
what a Philadelphia paper calls the “very cream of 
society” not only welcoming the young men who 
have to keep office hours, but actually confessing 
that it considers their convenience and needs. 

The counting-room young man has long been in 
society, but it has been a pleasant fiction of some of 
the “cream,” and often of the young man himself, 
that he was not there, and it has often been pitiful 
to see the young man and the “cream” both pre- 
tending that neither had any connection with trade 
or anything to do but dance and talk and sleep tiil 
noon. The young man knew he could not sleep till 
noon, and that no valet would prepare his bath, but 
that he must leave the boarding-house promptly at 
7.30 o'clock, and the ‘cream” knew it also. But it 
long persisted in boring itself with a pretence of 
idleness and irresponsibility. It is good to see Phil- 
adelphia and Washington facing facts. It may yet 
become fashionable for the cotillon leader to say 
frankly : “I must be at the teller’s window on time, 
and so can’t stay out later.” But that is a long wav 
from the fashion that makes serious responsibility 
unfashionable. We hope it will prevail, for it is 
straightforward and honest. It suits a country 
where everybody works better than a society which 
lives on the pretence of general idleness, such as 
Louis XVI. knew, but which does not exist here 
at all. 
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An Elephant's Revenge...........+45 Cleveland Moffett..........+.0+6 McClure 

“That reminds me of an exciting thing that hap- 
pened in camp one morning just as we were ready 
to start. The elephants were ranged in double line 
in front of the tents, and Ashton, the head keeper, 
was standing with his back turned, about ten yards 
ahead of Kennedy, a big elephant that had been 
nursing a slumbering hatred against him for a long 
time. J<ennedy’s mahout got down to fix a strap 
on the pad, and that gave Kennedy the opportunity 
he had been waiting for. A shout from the men 
warned Ashton of his danger, and, turning quickly 
he saw Kennedy coming at him with trunk stretched 
out in a straight line, and as much diabolical hatred 
in his little eyes as an elephant’s eye can show. 
Kennedy meant murder; there was no doubt about 
that; and Ashton did the only thing possible—that 
is, started on a dead run for a banyan tree about 
one hundred yards distant. Down the line came 
Ashton, sprinting for all there was in him, and after 
him came Kennedy with a lumbering shuffle, but 
getting over the ground surprisingly. There was 
no time for help; all we could do was to stand and 
stare and wonder whether Ashton would reach the 
tree before Kennedy reached him. For about 
twenty yards Ashton kept his advantage, and then 
suddenly went headlong in the dust, his toe caught 
in some knotted grass. I turned my head with a 
sickening feeling, but those who looked say that 
Kennedy was confused by this happening and 
lunged clumsily at Ashton, missing him with his 
tusks, and then tried to trample him with his big 
feet. His momentum, however, was so great that 
he stumbled over him with his forefeet, missed him 
with one of his hind feet, caught him a glancing 
kick on the abdomen with the other hind foot, and 
then lurched onward in a cloud of dust. Before 
he could turn, several mahouts had driven their ele- 
phants in between him and Ashton. Then we saw 
Ashton rise upright, his clothes covered with blood, 
stagger a few yards, fall headlong, and lie quite still. 
We thought he was dead, but it proved that he was 
not seriously injured, the elephant’s foot having 
merely grazed him. Until his last hour comes, 
though, he will never be nearer death than he was 
at that moment. When it was all over, the Rajah 
came up in a great rage and scored the mahout 
unmercifully for leaving his seat. And then he 
told him to take Kennedy into the open and give 
old Indrajit a chance at him. It was Indrajit’s pre- 
rogative, as king of the herd, to punish refractory 
elephants, and he took uncommon pleasure in it. 
There was no elephant of them all that dared stand 
before Indrajit, for not only was he heavier and 
stronger than the others, but his tusks were longer 
and sharper. Round and round in the open went 
Kennedy, plunging and struggling under the blows 
of the angry mahout, who dug in his gunga-bar 
until the blood streamed. Then up came Indrajit 
slowly, as a cat stalks a mouse, to make the pleas- 
ure last. When Kennedy saw him he lifted his 
trunk and trumpeted in terror, but he stood quite 
still, as if fascinated, and watched the slow approach 
of Indrajit. Step by step the big tusker came 


nearer, eying Kennedy pleasantly, as if to say, ‘I 
shall be having some fun with you in a moment, 
my friend.’ And at five yards he charged, and 
sent his tusks into Kennedy’s flank a good six 
inches; and when he took them out, there were 
holes there as if cannon balls had gone in. Then 
Kennedy ran, and Indrajit after him, and the two 
mahouts gone mad. It was a hard race, but Ken- 
nedy lost in the end and got another prodding, af- 
ter which they took the big fellow off and left Ken- 
nedy bellowing. ‘Starve him for two days,’ said the 
Rajah to the mahout, ‘and then put him to work 
again. Now, gentlemen, on your elephants please.’ 

“In spite of this constant punishment with the 
gunga-bars, the elephants suffer little real injury 
at the hands of the mahouts. Their great heads are 
made up of soft bony tissue which may be shot 
through by rifle balls in all directions without harm 
unless the bullet happens to strike the brain, which 
is very small, about the size of a saucer. 


Golficitia .....cccceccces RO. Pe FRO ooo vc ivicccanciccce Leslie’s Monthly 

The true golfer again does not allow himself to 
think seriously of any subject outside of golf. Con- 
centration of mind is an absolute essential of good 
play. Care may ride behind the horseman, but it 
must not walk the links, and least of all must 
it be permitted to act as scorer on a medal day. 
Business may be allowed to distract the mind on 
very rainy days, but the evening hours must be re- 
served for putting one’s clubs in order and repaint- 
ing damaged balls. Church is an admirable place 
in which to elaborate new theories about one’s grip 
and stance, and if you notice that a golfer is espe- 
cially attentive during the sermon, it is safe to con- 
clude that he is calculating the odds that he may 
safely give Robinson at their next meeting. Nor 
has the master passion of love to be considered’ in 
our estimate of the golfing life. If golf has a per- 
sonality it is assuredly feminine, and the goddess 
permits of no divided allegiance. It must be one 
mistress or the other. And this naturally leads us 
to the consideration of eternal feminine in golf. 

It is supposed to be one of the distinguishing 
merits of golf that its practice is not limited by age, 
sex Or any previous condition of servitude to lawn 
tennis and other obsolete forms of amusement. It 
is certainly true that a man may play golf so soon 
as he can swing a leadless club and so long as he 
can walk around the course. Only a few months 
ago the newspapers recorded the death of an elderly 
Scottish clergyman and devoted golfer who was 
stricken while actually engaged in a match. He 
stepped to the tee, drove off, and dropped dead. 
Premising that the drive was a good one, could 
one wish for an end more edifying? No rusting 
out, no slow dying at the top, no folding of the 
hands in weary resignation. The full use of all the 
physical and mental faculties up to the final mo- 
ment, and then the great change. A hole not played 
out, but good work left unfinished, is still worth 
more than that which is never begun. 

So much for golf “in extremis,” and we all know 
that reformed cricketers and baseball players may 
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make excellent golfers if they will but take Mr. 
Whigham’s advice and content themselves with a 
short swing. 


DS OF FO. in occ cadecacsseccvescccsssseeese Blackwood’s Magazine 


Angling seems to attract especially the literary 
man and the philosopher; it must be favorable to 
thought and composition. For it Paley neglected 
natural theology, and suspended his labors on the 
argument for design, when the may-fly was on the 
water. Froude has written delightfully about fish- 
ing in Norway and on the Spey. Matthew Arnold 
used to say, with more sincerity than he said many 
other things, that the three days he spent on a fa- 
mous water, in which few fishermen were ever per- 
mitted to throw a line, were the only days in his 
year which he counted as rationally employed. 

The angler sees the beauties of a country as no 
one else except a painter does. The angler—but 
enough; he, like other sportsmen, becomes arro- 
gant and wearisome at times. . 

Trolling is a form of angling derided and de- 
spised by the ignorant, and that in proportion to 
their ignorance; it is thought to be no better nor 
nobler than punt-fishing on the Thames for 
gudgeon, in a “swim” baited the night before. The 
writer has met fly-fishers—excellent men in other 
relations of life—who spoke of trolling offensively 
and illogically ; illogically, for they argued that be- 
cause fly-fishing is good, and trolling is not fly-fish- 
ing, therefore trolling is not good—an Illicit Pro- 
cess of the Major Term; offensively, because of ig- 
norant effrontery and an assumption of superiority 
in themselves and their art, which, even if justified 
by facts, would have been unbecoming. They were 
not aware that fishing for salmon on Loch Tay, no 
mean sport, takes the form of trolling, and that 
many reaches of the Tay are fished by trolling-fly. 

Trolling is, in fact, the way to get large, heavy 
fish, even monsters, who will not rise to fly. It is 
the ever-present possibility of a big fish, such as the 
fly-fisher can hardly hope for, which sustains the 
troller and strengthens him to sit for weary hours 
long after the most persevering fly-fisher has. gone 
home; for the troller is on a higher moral level than 
the fly-fisher, more steadfast and patient under ad- 
versity ; trolling is a moral discipline in quiet endur- 
ance; of such discipline there is none in the spas- 
modic incoherent excitement of the fly-fisher. 

The question might be argued by a comparison 
of pleasures, and pleasure is the end of sport. The 
appeal must be to him who, like the writer, has had 
experience of both, he will content himself with af- 
firming that the pleasures of trolling are, though 
different, not inferior to those of fly-fishing. Finally, 
pleasure we know is relative, and that is the sum of 
the matter. If the troller is pleased he is happy, and 
from this position no arguments can dislodge him. 
The charm of trolling is difficult to analyze or de- 
scribe. To sit in a boat, with two rods stuck out 
on either side of it, trailing long lines with minnows 
at the end of them, waiting for fish to come—what 
could seem to be less interesting or afford less op- 
portunity for skill, more irrational than that, unless 
you were paid to do it? Every kind of amusement 
might be so described as to appear idiotic. What 
could be more unworthy of a rational being, ac- 
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countable for the employment of his time, than to 
hit a ball as far away as he can, and then run be- 
tween two sets of sticks? Or to put a little ball into 
a number of holes, by hitting it with a stick “ill- 
suited for the purpose,” as a cynical professor said, 
when you might have dropped it in with your hand 
with much less trouble? Yet cricket and golf give 
pleasure, and pleasure is a reasonable end, to many 
persons not fools. And dancing, the delight of all 
women and some men! it could not be described in 
words which would not make it seem tomfoolery. 
As to skill or excellence as an art, trolling, it must 
be confessed, is inferior to fly-fishing—to fly-fishing 
at least in its highest form, say on some clear Eng- 
lish stream, a trial of cunning between man and fish, 
demanding great delicacy of hand and eye, the cau- 
tion and stealthiness of a Red Indian. Yet in troll- 
ing there are many things to know, which combined 
form no contemptible “body of doctrine,” and the 
ignorance of which is fatal to success. 

You must know in what depth of water to troll— 
a few yards it may be from the shore, or five hun- 
dred, according to the configuration of the lake, and 
the distribution of the feeding-ground. You must 
know how to take advantage of islands, wooded 
banks, the mouths of streams where trout lie feed- 
ing; to troll deep if they are “stiff and dour” ; to ap- 
peal to their caprices by wise and frequent change 
of minnows, offering them a blue “Phantom” if a 
orown “Angel” fails to please; finally, to be vigi- 
lant, with hands on the rods ready to strike; and if 
a big fish comes, careful to keep the lines from 
crossing, for that means disaster. These and other 
precepts which it would be tedious to mention must 
be remembered and practiced by the troller if he is 
to do excellently, not merely well. The novice, es- 
pecially if he is a fly-fisher, is surprised to find that 
the experienced troller, in the same boat and under 
the same conditions, catches three fish to his two; 
or two to his one, if they are fishing in different 
boats. 


Catching Sea Spiders in Alasha........cccccccccccecceccuceces New York Sun 

“Tf any one desires a dash of excitement I can 
recommend the fishing of Alaska,” said a returned 
Klondiker. “I had been fishing above Sitka when 
one day I found myself near a camp of Indians. As 
I had some game I divided with them, and forth- 
with was invited to a feast of their own providing. 
We sat around a big wooden dish, in which was 
something that looked like frogs’ legs, but frogs so 
gigantic that I knew it was something else. It re- 
quired some courage to eat this dish, but hunger 
gives a man stamina of a certain kind, so I shut my 
eyes and began the feast. The article was not so 
bad as it appeared. It tasted like crab, and some 
of it had the consistence of the rubber rings which 
babies chew on. Altogether it was not to be de- 
spised, combining food with exercise. It was sea- 
spider, so the natives told me, a member of the cut- 
tlefish family. As they were going out on the fol- 
lowing morning to fish for more I persuaded them 
to take me with them. Half of the excitement of 
fishing here was getting afloat. The bay was an 
open roadstead into which the sea rolled, and we 
were some time getting through the seas which, if 
not mountain high, came very near it. Finally we 
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made the run and dropped anchor in the lee of a 
little point of rocks where we began fishing. Each 
man had different tackle, some large, some small 
lines ; and to me fell an outfit which was a cross be- 
tween a shark and a cod-line. Presently the men 
began hauling in rock cod, using the little candle- 
fish for bait. There is a curious thing about Alas- 
kans. This little fish, which they catch with a 
comblike arrangement, they eat, if they are so dis- 
posed ; or, if they want a light, they fasten a fish be- 
tween two sticks and light its head, when it will 
burn like a candle. It is a famous country for fish, 
and it was nothing but pull in for the natives, 
while I did not have a bite. My time was coming, 
however. I had on a heavy sinker, so that every 
time the boat lifed I felt a sharp jerk, which de- 
ceived me. But once, when the boat rose on a big 
wave, my line did not give and I shouted to the In- 
dian next to me that I was foul. He took the line, 
gave a tremendous jerk, and received one in re- 
turn; then, bracing himself back, he began to pull 
and scream; then all hands screamed, and I under- 
stood that a sea spider had the line and also the 
bottom. I expected every minute to see the canoe 
go over, as the men went from side to side, now 
forcing the rail down so that the water poured in, 
now lifting with a mighty yell, then slacking off so 
suddenly that they fell in a heap. Finally, after 
they had screamed themselves out of breath and 
settled conflicts of opinion, they hauled the rope as 
taut as possible, taking in the slack, inch by inch, 
as the canoe sank in the hollow of a wave, then 
holding on as a big ground swell would raise her. 
This plan seemed certain either to lift the bottom 
or to sink the canoe, and after several attempts to 
accomplish the latter something gave suddenly. 
Amid the greatest excitement the men quickly 
hauled away. The line came up readily, the fisher- 
men occasionally looking over, endeavoring to see 
what was on it. One man armed himself with a 
knife, while a companion held a short-handled case 
knife between his teeth—movements suggestive of 
the coming of an enemy. Suddenly one of the 
crew seized a sharp boathook, which, after another 
look, he jabbed into the unknown and invisible. In 
response a long, slender tentacle shot into the air 
and formed a weird interrogation point, then it 
grasped the pike; then three more appeared, creep- 
ing insidiously over the edge of the canoe, at which 
the natives struck wildly, some shouting to slack 
the line, others to haul in. In the midst of the con- 
fusion the sea spider concluded to come aboard. 
Torn from the bottom it had come up easily; then 
seeing the canoe and possibly thinking it a vantage 
ground, it grasped it and slid over the side, a mass 
of living, slimy, reddish-brown snakes. When they 
were raised I could see rows of suckers, each of 
which was a veritable air-pump, and as there were 
seemingly thousands of them, the sucking power 
of this spider. of the sea was apparent. Blows were 
aimed at it whenever opportunity offered, but the 
weird animal fairly slid over the rail, winding one of 
its arms around an oar. Its head or body hung on 
the rail—a brown mass the size of a man’s head— 
from which gleamed two greenish-yellow eyes. The 
strange animal changed color like a chameleon; 
flushes of red, brown and gray followed one an- 
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other over it, while from its lower portion oozed a 
stream of ink which splashed in our faces as the 
tentacles flew about. There was something so un- 
canny about the creature that I confess it demoral- 
ized me; but the natives, who probably had caught 
great numbers, struck at it, right and left, cutting off 
the tentacles with their knives and hatchets, trying 
to save such portions as those upon which I had 
dined the day before—the thought of which gave me 
a thrill of horror. It was fifteen minutes before they 
had the life hammered out of the frightful creature 
and then it was a question who had won. The 
canoe was now half full of water, as a hole had been 
knocked in the side, which was finally stopped with 
a piece of skin. It was five miles to camp, but I 
preferred walking, and had the men put me ashore. 
I got to the camp in time to meet them and see the 
sea spider taken out. It had a spread of nearly 
twenty-five feet, measuring from the tip of the out- 
spread tentacles. If you want to see how it looked, 
drop into the Yale Museum; they have a model of 
one a few feet larger.” 


WRCCTING 10 CNPER ccc ccccdvccsesssessccscecceseeseoveses Black and White 

As the palmy days of the’ prize-ring in England 
are now looked back upon with pleasure by many a 
pugilistic veteran, so, in Japan, is “the brilliant era 
of wrestling,” as it is called there, spoken of with 
almost bated breath by the few surviving heroes of 
the arena as it was before the famous Restoration 
of 1868, at which period every wrestler of note en- 
joyed especial privileges, first, because he was con- 
sidered an authority upon matters military, and was 
therefore patronized by the Daimyo, and secondly, 
because in times of war his strength and his knowl- 
edge were at the service of the State. Ever since 
that epoch, however, the professional wrestler has 
been steadily sinking in the social scale; and when, 
in or about the year 1878, he, and the professional 
umpire also, were placed by law under police con- 
trol, it was generally supposed that the wrestler had 
reached the limit of his tether and that the practice 
of wrestling in public would soon be a custom rele- 
gated to oblivion. 

No such prosaic climax, however, has as yet been 
arrived at, and when I was last in Japan I had the 
good fortune to arrive at Ekoin on the very eve of 
the opening of the great wrestling tournament 
which takes place there every winter and lasts for 
ten fine days. The entire city, I remember, seemed 
to be in a state of ferment as we were conveyed in 
rickshaws toward our hotel, and at first neither my 
companion nor I could make out what in the world 
was going on. For in many parts of the town of 
Ekoin great drums were being beaten, and their 
loud and incessant tom-toming, combining with the 
shouts and the street cries of lusty citizens and the 
excited jabbering and gesticulations of everybody 
in general, led us to suppose, and rightly so, that 
something very unusual was either happening or 
about to happen. The wrestling matches of Ekoin, 
we had often heard it said, are the most important 
in the whole of Japan. Indeed, many scores of 
Japanese “bloods” travel hundreds of miles in order 
to witness them, and when the matches are over 
these visitors generally proceed to paint the town 
red, precisely after the manner of certain civilized 
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young Europeans. Early on the following morn- 
ing, therefore, we were awakened by the sound of 
more drums, one of which, more aggressive and 
ear-jarring than all the rest put together, caused my 
friend to send down to inquire of our landlord what 
ailed it. In answer to the inquiry, the landlord him- 
self, smiling and bowing, presently presented him- 
self at our sitting-room door and begged politely to 
draw the attention of his “proud guests” to the fact 
that the great drum to which they were pleased to 
object was being beaten at the top of a wooden 
tower, temporarily erected, as we afterward discov- 
ered, just in front of the wrestling booth. So much 
and such unexpected politeness on the part of the 
hotel-keeper completely soothed my friend’s rather 
ruffled temper, and a few hours later, our landlord 
having offered to accompany us in order to act as 
interpreter, we were all three seated together in the 
best positions available inside the booth and wait- 
ing somewhat impatiently for the first match to 
begin. 

It is a rule of the Japanese wrestling ring that 
both competitors must begin hostile operations at 
one and the same moment, and, as they seemed to 
find difficulty in doing this, the umpire had to in- 
terfere repeatedly. At last they did hit off the right 
point, and then, certainly, they set to work in 
earnest, and the fun waxed fast and furious. Again 
and again the audience jumped about in their seats 
through sheer excitement. This way and that the 
wrestlers swayed, sometimes locked in a close em- 
brace for over two minutes at a time, and stiil 
neither the one nor the other appeared to gain any 
advantage over his antagonist. The rules of Jap- 
anese wrestling, however, are somewhat compli- 
cated, and as likely as not we overlooked many of 
the minor points. Indeed our genial landlord hap- 
pened to mention in course of conversation that 
there were no less than 175 distinct ways of tackling 
an adversary in the wrestling ring, and that every 
one of these “hands,” as they are termed technically, 
is described minutely in the rules, and taught to 
every would-be wrestler. “In order to defeat an 
adversary,” he added, “it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that you throw him,” and often we noticed that 
attempts were made by one or other of the wrestlers 
to force his knee, or even with his hand. Tripping, 
springing forward or backward, or jumping sud- 
denly sideways, and so causing the opponent to 
overbalance himself and fall of his own accord— 
these and many similar dodges were tried again and 
again, sometimes with success. More than once 
during this bout, as well as during the still more ex- 
citing bouts that we witnessed subsequently, the 
umpire would suddenly cry out to the wrestlers to 
desist, an order which they always obeyed instantly, 
and without changing their position in the very 
least degree. Consequently some of the attitudes 
in which they found themselves suddenly placed 
were more than ludicrous, and the way in which the 
umpire, after giving them a few moments’ breathing 
time, would pose them in the exact positions in 
which they had found themselves when ordered to 
desist, was little short of marvelous. 

When at last the wrestling bout came to an end, 
the winner merely squatted near the side of the 
arena, while the umpire, indicating him with his 
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closed fan, called out his name in a loud voice, and 
then, turning to the defeated competitor, sternly 
ordered the latter to quit the ring, which he imme- 
diately did, looking as shamefaced and as crest-’ 
fallen as though he carried upon his shoulders the 
troubles of the whole world. 


Ce inns. sn bcc cccenstegesvcssccsnnsseévedesiguned New York Press 


Sir Martin Conway is the greatest mountain 
climber in the world, and the only man who has 
been knighted by Queen Victoria for his mountain- 
eering feats. He has just ascended Aconcagua, the 
highest peaks in the western hemisphere, a tele- 
gram says, and is now exploring others of the great 
peaks of the mighty Cordilleras, which tower over 
the boundary line between Chile and Argentina. 
Conway believes in mountaineering for mountain- 
eering’s sake. He takes all the pride of the Eng- 
lish, who are the foremost mountain climbing race, 
in overcoming obstacles. Except when he was on 
his exploring expedition in Spitzenbergen he has 
undertaken a mountaineering expedition tour every 
season since he was an undergraduate at Cambridge 
and made his first essay in the Alps. Before his 
ascent of Aconcagua Conway’s greatest feat was 
the ascent of the Pioneer Peak of the Himalayas, 
where he stood on a summit 23,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, the greatest altitude ever reached 
by a human being at that time. Aconcagua is pos- 
sibly 500 feet higher than Pioneer Peak. 

The most celebrated mountain climber after Sir 
Martin is E. A. Fitzgerald, who attempted the 
ascent of Aconcagua in 1896. Some members of 
the party reached the peak, but he, himself, had to 
give up in exhaustion at every attempt when he 
was within 1,500 feet of the summit. 

“It is a pity,” said Sir Martin just before leaving 
London for South America, “in the name of science 
if not in the name of sport, that the highest moun- 
tain on the American hemisphere has never been 
scaled until this late day. If a mountain of the 
same height stood in the Alps we should have 
known all about every part of it long ago. Alpine 
climbing seems boy’s play beside such work as this. 
There you can begin your ascent from the steps of 
your hotel whenever the weather outlook is good 
and you feel fit. The only expense is that of a 
guide. 

To get to the Himalayas or the Cordilleras you 
have to travel half-way around the world. Your ex- 
pedition is almost as formidable as one for Arctic 
research. You know nothing about the approaches 
to the mountain which you are to attempt. After 
you have traveled many miles through a country 
where there are no inns and no roads, you come 
into a savage region, where you must transport 
your own food and have a number of assistants. Of 
course, you cannot go up a mountain 23,000 feet 
high in a day. It is a work of many days. You 
have to advance from camp to camp. When you 
are within 1,500 or 2,000 feet of the top, and you 
are ready for your final effort, you are handicapped 
by having endured the hardships of camp life for so 
long in rarified atmosphere. But once on the sum- 
mit the view is worth the trouble. The glory of 
mountain climbing is the vistas which meet your 
eye as you ascend.” 
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Whistler at West Point............ Thomas Wilson,.......... The Book Buyer 

I was a “Second-class man” in the corps of cadets 
in 1851—when James Whistler entered the Military 
Academy at West Point. He subsequently called 
himself James McNeil Whistler. He was then a 
slender lad of sixteen years, of striking personal ap- 
pearance. His father had been graduated at West 
Point, with distinguished honors, many years be- 
fore, had become an officer of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U. S. A., and had resigned from the army to 
become the chief of civil engineers under the Czar 
of Russia. He built many of the railroads of that 
empire. Young Whistler’s mother was Miss 
Winans, of Baltimore, a daughter of one of the old- 


. est and most distinguished families of Maryland. 


It was said that the artist was born at St. Petersburg. 

It was during his fourth or “plebe” year, as it is 
called, and during the cadet encampment, that 
Whistler’s skill as a draughtsman first attracted 
general notice. He was fond of making pen-and- 
ink sketches on camp stools, on the flaps of the 
tents, and some very beautiful heads decorated 
these unconventional canvases, and he would occa- 
sionally make pen-and-ink drawings in the “auto- 
graph albums,” which it was the custom, at that 
time, for cadets to keep. The instructor in drawing 
and painting at the Military Academy, during 
Whistler’s stay, was Professor Robert Weir, who 
executed the panel-picture in the rotunda of the 
Capitol building at Washington, known as “The 
Departure of the Pilgrims,” for which the Govern- 
ment paid him $10,000. 

The models which cadets are required to copy 
when they first enter the drawing-class at West 
Point are what are known as “topographical con- 
ventional signs.” They illustrate the mode of de- 
picting, with pen and ink, the various topographical 
features of a country, such as water, hills, trees, cul- 
tivated ground, etc. In a much shorter time than 
seemed possible, Whistler had finished the copy of 
the model given to him, and his work was most ex- 
quisite, far surpassing the model itself in accuracy 
and beauty of execution. Professor Weir then 
brought from the picture gallery a large painting, 
containing many figures, and directed Whistler to 
prepare a board with drawing paper, and copy this 
picture upon it with pen and ink. Whistler was very 
near-sighted, and in making drawings he would 
first fix his eyes near a portion of the model, and 
then proceed to copy it upon his drawing board. 
He never drew any outline of the work he was copy- 
ing. He seemed to work at random, and in this in- 
stance he displayed one of his favorite tricks, which 
was to draw first, say a face, from the model, then 
a foot, then the body, skipping from one part of the 
picture to another, apparently without keeping any 
relation of the parts. But when the picture was 
completed, all the parts seemed to fit in together 
like a mosaic. And it was a complicated piece of 
work. This remarkable copy by Whistler was 
placed in the picture gallery at West Point. 

Professor Weir’s assistant in the drawing class, 
one Lieutenant S———, was apparently jealous of 
Whistler’s talent, and of the value the professor ap- 


peared to place upon his work. On one occasion 
Whistler was painting in water-colors from a pic- 
ture representing the interior of a cathedral, with 
monks and nuns scattered about. Behind the ton- 
sured head of one of the monks Whistler had 
painted a shadow; Lieutenant S , in making 
his rounds of examination of the work of the stu- 
dents, paused at Whistler’s seat, and said, very 
audibly: “Your work, sir, is faulty in principle. 
What is the meaning of that shadow? There is 
none in the model, and you should know better, for 
by no principle of light and shade could any 
shadow be there. Why, there is nothing to cast it.” 
Without saying a word, Whistler filled his brush, 
and with one sweep of it he threw a cowl over the 
head of the monk. He had painted the shadow first. 
Lieutenant S walked quietly away, without 
a word. 

West Point cadets then took their meals in one 
general mess. Graduates of many years ago will 
recall a boarding-house there, conducted by one 
Mrs. Thompson and familiarly known to cadets as 








“Mammie’s.” Mrs. Thompson, then an aged 


woman of more than ninety years, was the mother 
of Colonel Thompson, U. S. A., an officer who had 
been killed by the Indians in “Dade’s massacre,’ 
in Florida. She had three maiden daughters—the 
Misses Amelia, Kate and Margaret—long since 
gone to their rest, all of them. As a means of sup- 
port, this family was permitted to conduct a small 
boarding-house for cadets, where they might take 
their meals. Since the house was small, they could 
entertain but twelve, and it was a great privilege to 
obtain a seat at “‘Mammie’s” table, for at that board 
were luxuries unobtainable at the general mess, and 
very dear to the palate of a growing lad. Whistler 
succeeded in finding a place there. The ladies were 
exceedingly punctilious—quite martinets in their 
requirements of courtesy—and the least and most 
involuntary infraction of their rules resulted in the 
offender being unceremoniously requested to leave. 
Whistler had somehow incurred their displeasure, 
and when he next came to dinner he found a note 
at his plate informing him that he need not come 
again. This was a great blow. So he put his wits 
to work, with a view to securing reinstatement. In 
the little parlor of their residence hung an oil paint- 
ing, a portrait of Mrs. Thompson’s son, the officer 
who had been killed in Dade’s massacre. It was the 
custom for one of the Misses Thompson to conduct 
each cadet to this picture when he came to take his 
first meal, and to descant upon its merits in some 
such terms as these: “This is the portrait of our 
brother, Colonel Thompson, who was killed in 
Dade’s massacre. It was painted by a celebrated 
English artist, and is said to be a remarkable work 
of art, though it is not as handsome as our brother 
was.” When Whistler first came he had, of course, 
gone through the same ordeal. He hit upon the 
following plan to secure his reinstatement. On the 
first Saturday afternoon after his dismissal, during 
the “release from quarters,” he rang the bell and 
asked to see one of the Misses Thompson. On 
hearing the rustle of her dress as she descended the 











stairs to enter the parlor, he began a species of 
dumb-show in front of this picture, moving up to 
and away from the portrait of Colonel Thompson. 
Clasping his hands together as he gazed at it, and 
apparently absorbed in rapt contemplation of its 
beauties, he allowed his eyes to fall upon Miss 
Thompson as she entered, then cast his glance upon 
the floor as though detected in an impropriety, and 
stammered out: “Oh, please excuse me, Miss 
Amelia, for an apparently impolite act of curiosity 
—but you know my love for art, and when I see a 
great work like this, I am lost in admiration. Look 
yourself. See that wonderful coloring, that noble 
face, the beaming eye, the splendid countenance. 
Ah, pray forgive me—I did not intend any imperti- 
nence in my absorbing contemplation of this noble 
work.” Absurd as the story sounds in the telling, 
it is needless to remark that he came back to supper 
that evening. 

Whistler did not remain to graduate from the 
Military Academy. His intellect was brilliant and 
his ability was unquestioned, but he was unable to 
fix his mind upon mathematical studies, when all 
he cared for was to draw and paint. Professor 
Weir was inconsolable when he left the Academy. 


Music and the Army.......... Major F. A. Mahan,.......... New York Tribune 


The law scarcely recognizes music in the army of 
the United States, seeing that it provides for one 
band only—that of the Military Academy. This 
band, which is little better than an apology for a 
band, being the only one which belongs legally to 
the military establishment, it may be interesting to 
see the number of bands maintained by other coun- 
tries. Austria supports more than one hundred; 
Belgium, 29; England, 175; British India, 75; 
France, 195; Holland, 17; Dutch East Indies, 25; 
Germany, 357; Italy, 172; Russia, 282; Spain, 91; 
Sweden, 38; Saxony, 25; the Republic of Ecuador, 
6; and Persia, on which we are inclined to look as 
being but half-civilized, has 56 bands, with an aver- 
age strength of fifty men each, all provided with the 
instruments of European bands. 

Compare. these with the one little band main- 
tained by law in the United States, the richest coun- 
try of the world. Year after year have the authori- 
ties of the Military Academy begged Congress to 
grant the funds necessary for a band which should 
be a credit to the Nation, and to one of the leading 
military schools of the world, but year after year has 
the prayer been disregarded. Congress will give 
nothing for that which is recognized universally by 
military men as one of the greatest moral forces that 
can be brought to bear on the soldier. Marshal Saxe 
and Napoleon Bonaparte, no mean authorities, 
surely, believed firmly in music for their armies, al- 
though the latter cared little for it personally. Un- 
limited millions for pensions, but not a cent for that 
which rouses the courage of the soldier, which en- 
livens his life in the stagnation of the garrison,which 
cheers his spirits on the weary march to the front, 
which revives him after the toil of conflict, which 
supports him in the depression of defeat, and which 
sustains him in the hour of danger and death. To 
the men on whom the country relies for its pro- 
tection are given good clothes, good food, good 
lodging, all that is required to keep the animal in 
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good condition; but to the man, to the soul which 
is the man, is given naught to raise, enliven or to 
cheer. 

Bandsmen in the armies of Austria, Belgium, 
France and Prussia are a decidedly privileged class 
of soldiers, having little or no military duty to per- 
form outside of their service as musicians. They 
are very well paid, as a rule, the greatest exception 
being in France, where the bandsman, unless hav- 
ing enlisted and re-entered voluntarily, is paid very 
poorly. The bandsman who enlists or re-enlists, 
on the contrary, is very well paid. The bandsman 
who comes in on the regular draft receives no es- 
pecial consideration. He prefers, undoubtedly, 
service in the band to service in a company. 

Bandsmen are not recognized by law in the 
United States; it is expected, therefore, that every 
bandsman shall be a soldier first and a musician af- 
terward. Such an expectation is an absurdity. A 
musician has rarely the temperament which makes 
a good soldier. 





I, siiddcnssscnenitnsossncbasdscannenaes London Black and White 


Charles Auguste Emile Durand, the famous 
French portrait painter, or, as he calls himself, 
and is known to the world at large, Carolus 
Duran, was born at Lille, July 3, 1838; but he is 
still in his prime, being one of those in whom age 
is essentially not a matter of years. “I never de- 
cided to ‘adopt’ art,” he told me on one occasion 
when I was endeavoring to elicit some information 
about himself for the benefit of the readers of Black 
and White. “From the age of three years I ex- 
hibited a taste for design, and this I was allowed to 
follow, and have continued to do so. Until I was 
fifteen years of age I studied at the Académie de 
Lille—the municipal art school of my native town 
—and after that I went to Paris, where I studied 
and painted, but all alone.” Gaining the Wicar 
traveling scholarship, M. Duran went to Italy — 
then the bourne of all aspiring artists—and as one 
of the results of his stay in Rome, painted “La 
Priére du Soir,” which was exhibited at the Salon 
in 1863. For “L’Assassine,” painted in 1866 and 
bought by the State for the museum at Lille, the 
artist received his first medal of honor; and this was 
but the beginning of a world-wide recognition and 
a series of decorations and rewards. From your 
mentioning these early works of mine,” said M. 
Duran, “I see that it is not necessary to point out 
to you that I do not only paint portraits, though i 
have met people who seem to be under the impres- 
sion that I have painted nothing else. I have done 
many pictures, many nude figures, many land and 
seascapes, horses, dogs and animals of all kinds, and 
still-life in all its variety. In short, I have painted 
all that a painter should know how to do—the hu- 
man figure being the most difficult of all.” Seeing 
that Carolus Duran is a sculptor of a high order, 
has written and published several volumes, in ad- 
dition to being an extraordinarily prolific painter, 
it is impossible to do more than briefly mention 
some of his more conspicuous work within the 
limits of this article. His St. Francis of Assisi 
made a stir at the Salon of 1868, but this was as 
nothing to the fame brought him by many of his 
portraits. Best known among the multitude of 
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these are perhaps the portraits of Emile Gerardin, 
those of his daughters, that fascinating equestrian 
picture of Mlle. Sophie Croizette, and the picture of 
her beautiful sister, who became the wife of Carolus 
Duran, and which, under the title of The Lady with 
the Glove, may be seen in the Luxembourg Gai- 
lery; Queen Maria Pia of Portugal, the Comtesse 
de Pourtales, the Countess of Warwick, Comtesse 
de Vandal, Princess de Wagram, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and many other less distinguished people. 
“You ask me,” said M. Duran, “if I think photog- 
raphy useful to a portrait painter? Absolutely 
not; the camera deforms the objects, and I cannot 
understand any artist worth speaking about dream- 
ing of making any use of it, or thinking of employ- 
ing for the painting of a portrait of a living person 
other means than sufficed for a Velasquez or a Van 
Dyck. Yes,” he continued, “of those old English 
portrait painters—Gainsborough, Van Dyck, Rey- 
nolds, Romney, etc——you mention, Van Dyck is 
certainly much the greater, as the others only fol- 
lowed and imitated more or less closely. But when 
you desire me to say who of the old masters stands 
highest in my regard, you ask a question which is 
difficult to answer. All the primitive masters, as 
the men of the Renaissance, give me pleasure and 
cause different admiration. For me, the greatest 
painter is Velasquez, but not the greatest artist.” 
M. Carolus Duran resided for a year or more in 
Spain, and the influence of Velasquez is clearly seen 
in his St. Francis of Assisi and other works; and 
if you want to find the key to his remarkable tech- 
nique, you have only to study Velasquez—and pref- 
erably study him in Spain. He is a tremendously 
hard worker—a fact amply demonstrated by results 
—but does not set any system for himself with re- 
gard to hours, saying: “I have not any working 
time that I prefer. It depends upon my disposition 
—on the mood I may happen to be in. At times I 
work strenuously when others play or rest; and at 
other times, when most people would be working, 
I indulge in my favorite literature—that of the 
poets and philosophers, or enjoy a bout of fencing 
—my favoriie recreation.” Carolus Duran was one 
of the dissenting band of French artists, which in- 
cluded Meissonier, Puvis de Chavanne, and manv 
others, who in 1890 opened the Champs de Mars 
Salon, in opposition to the old Salon, where he has 
exhibited many of his famous works. In 1872 he 
was made a Chevalier, and in 1873 promoted to the 
rank of Officer of the Legion of Honor. He is also 
a member of the Order of Leopold, and has been 
the recipient of many other high decorations. 


cc cainanaiaipbaohanabasreancsadenien-enktnese London Architect 


Saws were used by the ancient Egyptians. One 
that was discovered, with several other carpenters’ 
tools in a private tomb at Thebes, is now preserved 
in the British Museum. The blade, which appears 
to be of brass, is ten and a half inches long and one 
and a quarter inches broad at the widest part. The 
teeth are irregular, and appear to have been formed 
by striking a blunt-edged instrument against the 
edge of the plate, the bur, or rough shoulder, thus 
produced not being removed. A painting copied 
in Rosellini’s work on Egyptian antiquities repre- 
sents a man using a similar saw, the piece of wood 
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which he is cutting being held between two upright 
posts. In other representations the timber is bound 
with ropes to a single post, and in one, also copied 
by Rosellini, the workman is engaged in tightening 
the rope, having left the saw sticking in the cut. In 
an engraving given in the third volume of Wilkin- 
son’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, a saw is represented of much larger dimen- 
sions, its length being, by comparison with the man, 
not less than three or four feet. It does not appear 
that the Egyptians used saws worked by two men, 
The invention of saws was variously attributed by 
the Greeks to two or three individuals, who are 
supposed to have taken the idea from the jawbone 
of a snake or the backbone of a fish. There is a 
very curious picture among the remains discovered 
in the ruins of Herculaneum, representing the in- 
terior of a carpenter’s workshop, with two genii 
cutting a piece of wood with a frame-saw, and on an 
altar preserved in the Capitoline Museum at Rome 
there is a perfect representation of a bow-saw, ex- 
actly resembling, in the form of the frame and the 
twisted cord for tightening it, those used by modern 
carpenters. From these remains it is evident that 
these forms of the instruments were known to the 
ancients. 

Stage Illusions and How Produced,..........0.00.seeeeee Chambers's Journal 

A curious part of stage illusion is that which 
may be comprehended under the term theatrical 
meteorology. Whatever may be the state of the 
weather outside, the stage manager within can 
bring about rain and hail, wind, or a thunderstorm 
at will; and the illusion is so complete as to some- 
times make nervous members of the audience in- 
sensibly shudder. Hail and rain are represented by 
a closed wooden cylinder about six feet long, which 
is obstructed inside by various cross-pieces, a quart 
of peas completing the arrangement. By turning 
this cylinder first one way up and then the other 
the peas rattle through it with close imitation to the 
sound of heavy rain on a roof. The wind arrange- 
ment consists of a wheel of about two feet diameter, 
set in a frame like that of a grindstone. This wheel 
is furnished with ribs on its periphery somewhat 
like the floats of a waterwheel, and drawn tightly 
over these ribs is a piece of thick silk. When the 
wheel is turned the ribs rub against the silk, and by 
turning the handle first quickly and then slowly, a 
very good imitation of the soughing of the wind is 
produced. 

Lightning can easily be imitated by using chemi- 
cal or electrical means, and the usual mode of 
producing thunder is by shaking a large sheet of 
flexible iron plate. Some theatres, have, however, a 
far more elaborate and effective thunder arrange- 
ment, which is used as an auxiliary to the sheet of 
iron when a storm is supposed to reach its height. 
This consists of a number of cannon-balls held in a 
trough and allowed to fall at the right moment, and 
to run over a floor above the ceiling of the theatre. 
A snowstorm is brought about by a perforated re- 
volving cylinder above the stage, charged with 
paper cuttings. Unfortunately these messengers of 
frost have a habit of resting on all kinds of projec- 
tions, and dislodging themselves in subsequent 
scenes when their presence is not desirable. 
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“It come along to a time when I was ’twixt thir- 
teen an’ fourteen. The’ was a cirkis billed to show 
down here in Homeville, an’ ev’ry barn an’ shed fer 
miles around had pictures stuck onto ’em of 
el’phants, an’ rhinoceroses, an’ ev’ry animul that 
went into the ark; an’ girls ridin’ bareback an’ 
jumpin’ through hoops, an’ fellers ridin’ bareback 
an’ turnin’ summersets, an’ doin’ turnovers on 
swings; an’ clowns gettin’ hoss-whipped, an’ ev’ry 
kind of a thing that could be pictered out; an’ how 
the’ was to be a grand percession at ten o’clock, ’ith 
golden chariots, an’ scripteral allegories, an’ the 
hull bus’nis; an’ the gran’ performance at two 
o’clock ; admission, twenty-five cents; children un- 
der twelve, at cetery, an’ so forth. Wai’al, I hadn’t 
no more idee o’ goin’ to that cirkis ’n I had o’ 
flyin’ to the moon, but the night before the show 
somethin’ waked me ’bout twelve o’clock. I don’t 
know how ’twas. I’d ben helpin’ mend fence all 
day, an’ gen’ally I never knowed nothin’ after my 
head struck the bed till mornin’; but that night, 
anyhow, somethin’ waked me, an’ I went an’ looked 
out the windo’, an’ there was the hull thing goin’ by 
the house. The’ was more or less moon, an’ I see 
the el’phant, an’ the big wagins—the drivers kind 
o’ noddin’ over the dashboards—an’ the chariots 
with canvas covers—I don’t know how many of 
’em—an’ the cages of the tigers an’ lions, an’ all. 
Wa’al, I got up the next mornin’ at sun-up an’ 
done my chores; an’ after breakfust I set off fer the 
ten-acre lot where I was mendin’ fence. The ten- 
acre was the farthest off of any, Homeville way, 
an’ I had my dinner in a tin pail so’t I needn’t lose 
no time goin’ home at noon, an’, as luck would 
have it, the’ wa’n’t nobody with me that mornin’. 
Wa’al, I got down to the lot an’ set to work; but 
somehow I couldn’t git that show out o’ my head 
nohow. As I said, I hadn’t no more notion of 
goin’ to that cirkis ’n I had of kingdom come. I’d 
never had two shillin’ of my own in my hull life. 
But the more I thought on’t the uneasier I got. 
Somethin’ seemed pullin’ an’ haulin’ at me, an’ 
fin’ly I gin in. I allowed I’d see that percession 
anyway if it took a leg, an’ mebbe I c’d git back 
’ithout nobody missin’ me. ’Tany rate, I’d take the 
chances of a lickin’ jest once—fer that’s what it 
meant—an’ I up an’ put fer the village lickity-cut. 
I done them four mile lively, I c’n tell ye, an’ the 
stun-bruises never hurt me once. 

“When I got down to the village it seemed to me 
as if the hull population of Freeland County was 
there. I’d never seen so many folks together in my 
life, an’ fer a spell it seemed to me as if ev’rybody 
was a-lookin’ at me an’ sayin, “That’s old Harum’s 
boy Dave, playin’ hookey,’ an’ I sneaked ’round 
dreadin’ somebody’d give me away; but I fin’ly 
found that nobody wa’n’t payin’ any attention to 
me—they were there to see the show, an’ one red- 
headed boy more or less wa’n’t no pertic’ler ac- 
count. Wa’al, putty soon the percession hove in 
sight, an’ the’ was a reg’lar stampede among the 
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boys, an’ when it got by, I run an’ ketched up with 
it agin, an’ walked alongside the el’phant, tin pail 


an’ all, till they fetched up inside the tent. Then 
I went off to one side—it must ’a’ ben about ‘leven 
or half-past, an’ eat my dinner—I had a devourin’ 
appetite—an’ thought I’d jest walk round a spell, 
an’ then light out fer home. But the’ was so many 
things to see an’ hear—all the side-show pictures 
of fat women, an’ livin’ skeletons; an’ wild women 
of Madygasker, an’ wild men of Borneo; an’ snakes 
windin’ round women’s necks, hand-orgins, fellers 
that played the ’cordion, an’ mouth-pipes, an’ drum 
an’ cymbals all to once, an’ such like—that I fergot 
all about the time an’ the ten-acre lot, an’ the stun 
fence, an’ fust I knowed the folks was makin’ fer 
the ticket wagin, an’ the band begun to play inside 
the tent. Be I taxin’ your patience over the limit?” 
said David, breaking off in his story and addressing 
Mrs. Cullom more directly. 

“No, I guess not,” she replied. “I was jest 
thinkin’ of a circus I went to once,” she added with 
an audible sigh. 

“Wa’al,” said David, taking a last farewell of the 
end of his cigar, which he threw into the grate, 
“mebbe what’s comin’ ’Il int’rest ye more’n the rest 
on’t has. I was standin’ gawpin’ ’round, list’nin’ 
to the band an’ watchin’ the folks git their tickets, 
when all of a suddin I felt a twitch at my hair—it 
had a way of workin’ out of the holes in my old 
chip straw hat—an’ somebody says to me, ‘Wa’al, 
sonny, what you thinkin’ of?’ he says. I looked 
up, an’ who do you s’pose it was? It was Billy P. 
Cullom! I knowed who he was, fer I’d seen him 
before, but, of course, he didn’t know me. Yes, 
ma’am, it was Billy P., an’ wa’n’t he rigged out to 
kill!” 

The speaker paused and looked into the fire, 
smiling. The woman started forward facing him, 
and clasping her hands, cried: “My husband! 
What'd he have on?” 

“Waal,” said David slowly and reminiscently, 
“near’s I c’n remember, he had on a blue broad- 
cloth claw-hammer coat with flat gilt buttons, an’ 
a double-breasted plaid velvet vest, an’ pearl-gray 
pants, strapped down over his boots, which was 
of shiny leather, an ’a high-pointed collar an’ blue 
stock with a pin in it (I remember wonderin’ if it 
c’d be real gold), an’ a yellow-white plug beaver 
hat.” 

At the description of each article of attire Mrs. 
Cullom nodded her head, with her eyes fixed on 
David’s face, and as he concluded she broke out 
breathlessly, “Oh, yes! oh, yes! David, he wore 
them very same clo’es, an’ he took me to that very 
same show that very same night!” There was in 
her face a look almost of awe, as if a sight of her 
long-buried past youth had been shown to her from 
a coffin. 

Neither spoke for a moment or two, and it was 
the widow who broke the silence. As David had 
conjectured, she was interested at last, and sat lean- 
ing forward with her hands clasped in her lap. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “ain’t ye goin’ on? What 
did he say to ye?” 
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“Cert’nly, cert’nly,” responded David, “I'll tell 
ye near’s I c’n remember, an’ I c’n remember putty 
near. As I told ye, I felt a twitch at my hair, an’ 
he said, ‘What be you thinkin’ about, sonny?’ I 
looked up at him, an’ looked away quick. ‘I 
dunno,’ I says, diggin’ my big toe into the dust; 
an’ then, I dunno how I got the spunk to, for I was 
shyer’n a rat, ‘Guess I was thinkin’ bout mendin’ 
that fence up in the ten-acre lot ’s much ’s anythin’,’ 
I says. 

“*Ain’t you goin’ to the cirkis?’ he says. 

“*T hain’t got no money to go to cirkises,’ I says, 
rubbin’ the dusty toes o’ one foot over t’other, ‘nor 
nothin’ else,’ I says. 

“*Wa’al,’ he says, ‘why don’t you crawl under 
the canvas?’ 

“That kind o’ riled me, shy ’s I was. ‘I don’t 
crawl under no canvases,’ I says. ‘If I can’t go in 
same ’s other folks, I’ll stay out,’ I says, lookin’ 
square at him fer the fust time. He wa’n’t exac’ly 
smilin’, but the’ was a look in his eyes that was the 
next. thing to it.” 

“Lordy me!” sighed Mrs. Cullom, as if to herself. 
“How well I can remember that look; jest as if he 
was laughin’ at ye, an’ wa’n’t laughin’ at ye, an’ 
his arm around your neck!” 

David nodded in reminiscent sympathy, and 
rubbed his bald poll with the back of his hand. 

“Wa’al,” interjected the widow. 

“Wa’al,” said David, resuming, “he says to me, 
‘Would you like to go to the cirkis?’ an’ with that 
it occurred to me that I did want to go to that 
cirkis more’n anythin’ I ever wanted to before— 
nor since, it seems to me. But I tell ye the truth, 
I was so far f’m expectin’ to go ’t I really hadn’t 
knowed I wanted to. I looked at him, an’ then 
down again, an’ began tenderin’ up a stun-bruise 
on one heel agin the other instep, an’ all I says was, 
bein’ so dum’d shy, ‘I dunno,’ I says. But I guess 
he seen in my face what my feelin’s was, fer he 
kind o’ laughed an’ pulled out half a dollar an’ says: 
‘D’ you think you could git a couple o’ tickits in 
that crowd? If you kin, I think I’ll go myself, but 
I don’t want to git my boots all dust,’ he says. I 
allowed I c’d try; an’ I guess them bare feet 0’ 
mine tore up the dust some gettin’ over to the 
wagin. Wa/al, I had another scare gettin’ the 
tickits, fer fear some one that knowed me ’d see me 
with a half a dollar, an’ think I must ’a’ stole the 
money. But I got ’em an’ carried ’em back to him. 
He got off about a rod or so an’ stopped an’ 
looked back. ‘Ain’t you comin’?’ he says. 

“Be I goin’ with you?’ I says. 

“*Why not?’ he says, ‘’nless you’d ruther go 
alone,’ an’ he put his finger an’ thumb into his vest 
pocket. Wa’al, ma’am, I looked at him a minute, 
with his shiny hat an’ boots, an’ fine clo’es, an’ gold 
pin, an’ thought of my ragged ole shirt, an’ cotton 
pants, an’ old chip hat with the brim most gone, an’ 
my tin pail an’ all. ‘I ain’t fit to,’ I says, ready to 
cry—an’—wa’al, he jest laughed, an’ says, ‘Non- 
sense,’ he says, ‘come along. A man needn’t be 
ashamed of his workin’ clo’es,’ he says, an’ I’m 
dum’d if he didn’t take holt of my hand, an’ in we 
went that way together.” 

“Wa’al,” he went on after a little pause, “I was 
ready to sink into the ground with shyness at fust, 
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but that wore off some after a little, an’ we two seen 
the hull show, I tell ye. We walked ’round the 
cages, an’ we fed the el’phant—that is, he bought 
the stuff an’ I fed him. I ’member—he, he, he !— 
’t he says, ‘Mind you git the right end,’ he says, an’ 
then we got a couple o’ seats, an’ the doin’s begun.” 

The widow was looking at David with shining 
eyes, and devouring his words. All the years of 
trouble and sorrow and privation were wiped out, 
and she was back in the days of her girlhood. 

“T ain’t goin’ to go over the hull show,” pro- 
ceeded David, “well ’s I remember it. The’ didn’: 
nothin’ git away from me that afternoon, an’ once I 
come near to stickin’ a piece o’ gingerbread into 
my ear ’stid o’ my mouth. I had my ten-cent piece 
that Billy P. give me, but he wouldn’t let me buy 
nothin’; an’ when the gingerbread man come along 
he says, ‘Air ye hungry, Dave?’ (I’d told him my 
name), ‘Air ye hungry? Wa’al, I was a growin’ 
boy, an’ I was hungry putty much all the time. He 
bought two big squares an’ gin me one.” 

“Waal,” he went on, “we done the hull pro- 
grammy—gingerbread, lemonade—pink lemonade, 
an’ he took some o’ that—popcorn, peanuts, pep’- 
mint candy, cin’mum candy—scat my ! an’ he 
payin’ fer ev’rythin’-—I thought he was jest made o’ 
money! An’ I remember how we talked about all 
the doin’s; the ridin’, an’ jumpin’, an’ summerset- 
in’, an’ all—fer he’d got all the shyniss out of me 
for the time—an’ once I looked up at him, an’ he 
looked down at me with that curious look in his 
eyes an’ put his hand on my shoulder. Wa’al, now, 
I tell ye, I had a queer, crinkly feelin’ go up an’ 
down my back, an’ I like to up an’ cried.” 

“Wa’al, the cirkis fin’ly come to an end, an’ the 
crowd hustled to git out ’s if they was afraid the 
tent’d come down on ’em. I got kind o’ mixed up 
in ’em, an’ somebody tried to git my tin pail, or I 
thought he did, an’ the upshot was that I lost sight 
o’ Billy P., an’ couldn’t make out to ketch a 
glimpse of him nowhere. An’ then I kind o’ come 
down to earth, kerchug! It was five o’clock, an’ I 
had better’n four mile to walk—mostly up hill— 
an’ if I knowed anything ’bout the old man, an’ I 
thought I did, I had the all-firedist lickin’ ahead of 
me ’t I’d ever got, an’ that was sayin’ a good deal. 
But, boy ’s I was, I had grit enough to allow ‘twas 
wuth it, an’ off I put.” 

“Did he lick ye much?” inquired Mrs. Cullom 
anxiously. 

“Wa’al,” replied David, “he done his best. He 
was layin’ fer me when I struck the front gate—I 
knowed it wa’n’t no use to try the back door, an’ 
he took me by the ear—most pulled it off—an’ 
marched me off to the barn-shed without a word. 
I never seen him so mad. Seemed like he couldn’t 
speak for a while, but fin’ly he says, “Where you 
ben all day?’ 

“ ‘Down t’ the village,’ I says. 

‘*What you ben up to down there?’ he says. 

“Went to the cirkis,’ I says, thinkin’ I might’s 
well make a clean breast on’t. 

“*Where’d you git the money?’ he says. 

“‘Mr. Cullom took me,’ I says. 

“Vou lie,’ he says. “You stole the money some- 
wheres, an’ I’ll trounce it out of ye, if I kill ye,’ he 
says.” 
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The Prince of Monte Carlo,........... Walter Emanuel,.....-..0+0+ Butterfly 

Monte Carlo is the place where people go with 
systems, and come back with them ruined. It is 
sometimes called a hell, and bad men who have 
heard this brighten up wonderfully when they are 
in the place. They look forward with pleasure to 
their hereafter. Gambling is said to go on there. 
This, however, is denied by the Prince of Monaco, 
who owns the town and all that in it is. He de- 
clares that there is not the slightest element of 
chance in anything that takes place there. The 
bank is bound to win. And I think the Prince must 
be right, for the place has never been raided. 

He is such a nice man, by the by, is the Mon- 
arch of Monaco. He is a person of culture, and has 
really high-class tastes. He has a royal aquarium 
of his own. His hobby is deep-sea research, and 
there is nothing he enjoys so much as to get a great 
big telescope and watch even the little fishes gam- 
boling. At times he feels quite jealous of the deep- 
ness of the waters. Moreover, he takes a very act- 
ive interest in literature, and subsidizes most of the 
continental newspapers. Yet, would you believe 
it? the ingrates, despite this, persist in publishing 
every now and again lying reports of the breaking 
of the bank at Monte Carlo. What his Highness 
thinks of such lowness may be imagined. He is, in 
truth, a wise Prince. He never gambles himself. 
Therein you see his wisdom. And, wise as he is, he 
is not less good. Although, as has been said before, 
he will always deny that there is any gambling in 
his dominion, yet he recently attempted to put 
down the mere semblance of the thing that is in 
vogue there. He tried, by raising his terms, to 
render it impossible for the syndicate that had 
hitherto rented the saloons to run them at a profit. 
But at the last moment the syndicate produced the 
sum that had been thought prohibitive, and the baf- 
fled Prince found himself forced to pocket the in- 
sult. Yet the syndicate would have us believe that 
it is more syndicate than sinning! 

The Prince, however, is not the man to know 
when he is beaten, and when the time comes round 
once more for the renewal of the contract, he in- 
tends to resume the fight by raising the price still 
higher. Yes, the Prince has his worries no less than 
vile fellows like me and you. Perhaps the greatest 
of his worries—I have never met his wife—is the 
natural scenery at Monte Carlo, which is really ex- 
quisite. This is a white elephant to the Prince. No 
one looks at the stuff, and it is pitiful how the man 
frets over it. He would so much like some one to 
have it who would appreciate it. He is ready to 
part with it to any one who would show his appre- 
ciation in a practical way—yet he knows not how. 
For hours together this unhappy Prince will pace 
the shore, gazing reproachfully at his scenery, striv- 
ing his hardest to solve the problem. But few per- 
sons have looked on the Prince, for he chooses that 
time for his walks abroad when every one else is 
a-bed—the morning and the afternoon. The rest of 
Monte Carlo, less experienced than the Prince, 
and unable to sleep at night, owing to the constant 
ping-ping of the revolver-shots of the suicides, 


turn in during the daytime, and then it is, so soon 
as the suicides have been swept up (“Défense de se 
suicider aprés 7 a. m.”), that the lonely, pathetic 
figure of the Prince is to be met with. And at times 
an agonized wail will ascend to Heaven—“ Yes, ves, 
there must be money in it! But how?” 


FPN 0 ES 60sec: scsmonsacencestevenbuneus Washington Star 

Mr. Letson, who had just ceased to represent a 
large manufacturing firm, had always considered 
himself a great deal of a philosopher. The years 
which he had known were sufficient in number, so 
he thought, to have justified him in expecting some 
more tangible memento than the tinge of gray over 
his hair. The letter in which the firm explained the 
conditions which rendered it no longer desirable to 
keep a man in the territory he had been covering 
lay open on the table. It was the same firm in 
which he had, ten years before, hoped to attain a 
partnership. It was not an unreasonable hope at 
that time, but the careless, liberal temperament 
which made him so popular with his trade, failed to 
commend him as a proprietary figure. And unless 
his partnership had enabled him to exercise influ- 
ence which would have averted the present condi- 
tion of the firm’s affairs, such a partnership would 
have been of little value. 

“Everything seems on its last legs,” he mused 
after an ugly spell of coughing. “It’s a great pity 
I couldn’t have gotten that position I applied for in 
Chicago last month. I suppose they thought I was 
too old to learn the business.” 

He picked up a magazine, which he had bought 
at the news-stand as he came into the hotel, and 
glanced carelessly over its pages. A portrait at- 
tracted his attention. It was a picture of an actress. 

“T’ll bet that picture doesn’t look much like its 
subject,” he said as he brushed aside the clothes 
which were lying on a chair and sat down. “It 
looks more like Hannah. I never realized what a 
pretty name Hannah is till I knew her. That’s the 
way she used to wear her hair. Lucky girl, Han- 
nah. She came very near marrying me. I wonder 
if that fellow treats her right?” 

He picked up a small roll of bills, which had 
fallen out of his vest pocket, and counted them 
over, together with some coin which he took from 
his trousers pocket. A twenty-dollar gold piece 
shone among the silver. 

“Enough to pay hotel bills for a week or two yet,” 
he remarked. “But what’s a week or two? This 
world isn’t scattering welcomes indiscriminately. 
I’ve shown my goods, and it doesn’t care about 
them, and that’s all there is to it. When you’ve 
made the best showing you can to a customer, and 
you can’t transact any more business, what’s the 
thing to do? Get out, of course.” 

He took a revolver from his traveling bag and 
examined it carefully. Then he thought of the ex- 
citement which a shot would create and consider- 
ately laid it aside. He dressed himself and started 
for a drug store. It was cheering to reflect that it 


was not whisky he desired, but plain poison, he 
would not require a doctor’s prescription. 













































































A very small black boy stood in the front of the 
hotel.. As Mr. Letson passed, the youngster turned 
up a face upon whose nose and cheek bones the 
electric lamp made such striking high lights that 
his artistic sense was appealed to and he paused. 

“Look here, son, why don’t you go home?” he 
exclaimed. 

“T’se dar,” was the answer. “I makes merse’f to 
home right hyah. De city pervides me wif ’lectric 
lights an’ when I wants ter git wahm, I goes to de 
depot.” 

‘Where do you sleep?” 

“Oh, one place or ’nuthuh.” 

“Are you hungry?” 

“Yassir. A good deal o’ de time.” 

“What are you laughing at, you young rascal?” 

“T didn’t know I wus laughin’.” ‘ 

“Where are your parents?” 

“Ain’t got none. Dey moved out o’ town las’ 
week an’ fohgot to ax me ‘long wif ’em. Miss Maria 
Simpson lemme sleep on de flo’. She’s *bout a hun- 
dred y’ahs ol’ an’ she’s gwineter git put out foh de 
rent Monday.” 

‘What are you going to do then?” 

“IT doesn’t know. ’Tain’t then yit, nohow. I 
reckons sumpin’s gwineter happen. Ef it ain’t 
gwineter, why den it ain’t. But I’s boun’ ter see it 
froo. I didn’t know whah I was gwineter keep 
wahm till I thought “bout de depot, nor whah 
I wah gwine to sleep tell Miss Simpson hap- 
pen past. An’ I reckons dar’s mo’ luck whah dat 
come f’um.” 

“Aren’t you discouraged about your future?” 

“Does you mean ’bout breakfast? ’Ca’se if you 
does, I might as well let you know I hasn’t got done 
bein’ hungry foh supper yit.” 

The hint was taken. It was a pleasure to dis- 
cover how palatable a supper in a small, cheap res- 
taurant could be. It cheered Mr. Letson to watch 
the waif as he waited for another course, grinning 
like some lucky god in exile from his Oriental 
fane. And Mr. Letson thought. Presently he 
wrote his home address on the back of an envelope 
and gave it to the boy. 

“Get some one to write there for you in a couple 
of months from now,” he said, “and maybe I can 
arrange to get you an education that will keep you 
out of all this color line rubbish when you grow 


up.” 

When he went to pay the cashier he drew from 
his pocket, with other coin, the gold piece. 

He handed it to the boy, who, as women and 
children do with gold, intuitively perceived its 
value. 

“Da’s a Chris’mas gif’, ain’t it, boss?” he ex- 
claimed in delight. 

“No,” answered Mr. Letson very thoughtfully. 
“Tt’s a life-saving medal.” 


A Snake Story........ceeeeees Will Lisenbee,.........+0++++ New York Truth 

Mugford hitched his horse in the shade and threw 
himself on the grass near a clump of bushes. He 
was tired, and after eating a lunch from his haver- 
sack, he was about to lie on the ground for a nap 
when he happened to see a squatter riding up the 
trail. 

“Ts there any danger of snakes here?” he asked. 
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“Thar ain’t a snaik in this part uv the country,” 
replied the squatter. 

“Why, you surprise me.” 

“Ye’d be wuss surprised if ye found a snaik 
hyar, if ye warnt’ a stranger.” 

“Wasn’t there ever any snakes here?” 

“Ye’ve said it.” 

“What has become of them?” 

“Do ye see that house on the hill about a mile 
away?” 

“Yes.” 

“They’re all up thar.” 

“The snakes?” 

“Ye’ve sed it.” 

“Somebody got a menagerie?” 

“Not ‘less that’s er nuther new name fer drug 
store.” 

“Oh, it’s a drug store?” 

“Old Duck’s.” 

“What does he do with so many snakes?” 

“Hangs ’em on er hook.” 

“But what does he want with them?” 

“He don’t want ’em. Fellers that wants licker 
brings em thar.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Ye would if ye wur dry an’ went thar for licker.” 

“T should like to have you explain.” 

“Wall, ye see, this is a prohibishun State.” 

“Yes.” 

“An’ ye can’t git licker at er drug store ‘less 
ye’ve got er perscriptshun, er, as Ole Ducks’ lows, 
er snaik.” 

“That’s odd.” 

“Ye’ve sed it. It happened like this: one day Ole 
Swoppy gits bit with er snaik. We sends Ropes 
over ter Duck’s fer licker on the jump. He sez ter 
Duck: ‘Give me a quart uv yer best licker.’ ‘Whar’s 
yer perscriptshun?’ sez Duck. ‘Hain’t got none,’ 
sez Ropes. ‘Then ye can’t have no licker hyar,’ 
sez Duck; ‘the law’s powerful strict.’ ‘But, dad 
blame ye, er man’s snaik bit!’ sez Ropes, ‘an’ ’less 
we git that licker double quick, he dies deader ’an 
a mus’rat!’ ‘I can’t help it,’ sez Duck; ‘ye brings 
yer perscriptshun er ye gits no licker. I ain’t 
poper’latin’ no jail fer vi’latin’ the law if I knows 
it.’ ‘But thar ain’t no doctor in forty miles uv the 
place,’ sez Ropes, ‘an’ this yere Swoppy’s snake bit!’ 

“Duck thinks a moment, then he sez: ‘Have ye 
got the snaik?’ ‘Yes,’ sez Ropes. ‘Then bring it 
an’ git yer licker,’ sez Duck. So Ropes brings the 
snaik an’ gits the licker, which saves Swoppy’s life 
all rigitt. 

“That is the startin’ uv the snaik bizness, an’ 
havin’ ’stablished the precedent, as Duck ‘lowed, he 
don’t discrinernate none, an’ if ye brings yer snaik, 
ye gits yer licker. Everybody ‘lows that’s fair, an’ 
it warn’t long till snaiks war snaiks in this neck uv 
the woods. As the snaiks got scarcer, it warn’t so 
powerful oncommon for a cove that war dry ter pay 
a couple uv dollars fer a snaik, an’ they warn’t per- 
tic’lar ter the size. The county attorney that’s paid 
ter look after this prohibishun bizness kicks some 
at first, but seein’ that all the boys is agin him, he 
‘lows that custom mecks law, so he accepts the 
snaiks in the place uv perscriptshuns. Now when 
he comes round he jist looks over Duck’s stock uv 
licker, counts his snaiks, an’ goes away.” 
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“Well, I must say that that’s a queer arrange- 
ment.” 

“Ye’ve sed it. But I must be ridin’.” 

As he started to ride away he turned and said: 

“Say, stranger P 

“Well?” 

“If ye happen ter be dry an’ stop at Duck’s jist 
give him this, an’ ye’ll git all the licker ye want.” 

He tossed something to Mugford, who picked it 
up to find that it was a small rubber snake. 

“Don’t try ter git no licker ‘less ye take that 
along,” said the squatter as he rode away. “I tell 
ye, Duck’s a square man, an’ Ole Grover Cleveland 
couldn’t git a sup uv licker thar ‘less he had his 
snaik. Good day.” 








An Old Valentine.....cccsecccsecsccseccnccecccccccesceseceeses London Truth 
Extract from ye diarie of ye honourable Mrs. 
Elizabeth Leigh, extra-woman of ye bedde-chamber 
to her Majestie Queen Marie, in ye yeere of our 
Blessed Lorde MDCLXXXVI.: 
*January xxvii. 





Feb. vi. 

I have now been at ye Courte a whole month; 
and, I do finde myselve growne quite accustomed 
to ye pompes and gaieties and ceremoneys, wych, 
at ye firste, did mightilie confuse me. Ande I like 
ye life more than I thoughte to do; so that I am 
gladde my deere father did yeeld to her Majestie ye 
Queene’s perswasions, and did sende me to be one 
of her women. Yet was he very loathe, feering for 
me ye loose maners and morales of ye courtiers ; 
and not leeste, as he tolde me, lest I shold attracte 
ye notise of hys Majestie ye Kinge. But then he 
laughed and sayd: 

“Nay, Bess, but I thinke thou art secure from hys 
Majestie’s attentions ; for thou art young ande fayr. 
And we do alle knowe that ye Kinge preferreth 
them olde and ugly.” 

Wherein my deere father surely spake ye truth; 
for menne hadde oftentimes remarked how hys 
Majestie’s firste wife, Anne Hyde, whom for a 
while he tenderlie loved, was a fatte, coarse-feetured 
woman, and that, whenne he tyred of her, he did 
betake himselve to an eeven homelier mistress, Ara- 
bella Churchill, who hadde no more looks nor dis- 
tinction than a common kitchen wench. And nowe 
there was Mrs. Sidley,+ for whom he was deserting 
his beautiful and virtuous Queene, Marie of Mo- 
dena—a ladie of whom ye Kinge did not seeme to 
have sufficiente taste to be enamored. 

So then by thys Queene’s partickular requeste, 
who hath taken a strange fancie to me, I am come 
to Courte. Ande I finde that by deere father’s 
judgement was not astray; for hys Majestie hath 
hardlie looked at me all thys month I have been at 
St. James’s, though he doth often make gallant 
speeches to mayds of honour, who, to my think- 


*The dates in the lady’s diary were all originally written 
in the Old Style; but were afterwards, in her old age, 
altered by her into the duplicate form here given. 

+Thus the name is usually spelt in contemporary records, 
Vide Bishop Burnet and others. To modern readers she is 
better known as Catherine Sedley, afterwards Countess of 
Dorchester, the notorious child of that notorious rake, 
Sir C. Sedley. 
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inge, have no attractions whatever save those of 
immodestie and impudence, and whose sole accom- 
plishmentes are to use theyr eyes boldely and to 
expose theyr white bosoms to such an extente as 
doth make me blushe for them. 

They do say, indeede, that ye Courte is nowe 
more decorous than in ye reigne of ye late Merrie 
Monarch. But if that be so, ye lordes and ladys of 
Kinge Charles’s Courte must truely have been ut- 
terlie regardless of decency; for eeven under ye 
presente improvment (as they declare it to be) ye 
conversation and behaviour are—to say ye leeste— 
extreemely free. Yet mtuste it be confest that ye 
Queene doth lende no countenance to theyr levities ; 
so in her immediate presence, where I do mostlie 
pass my time, ye freedom of ye courtiers hath, in a 
measure, to be repressed. 

And nowe will I write down a greate seecret, 
wych my hande trembleth to indite; partlie for joy 
when I thinke thereof, and partlie for feere and anx- 
ietie how it shall ende. Until I came to Courte no 
manne had ever mooved me; but since I have been 
heere, one hath encountered me that stole away my 
hearte almost atte ye first glance. Canne I sette 
downe his naym? Steddy, my trembling fingeres! 
Ah! ye have writ those sweete wordes—Oberon 
Heneage, my Oberon! Ande I will stay for ye inke 
to drie, and thenne will I stoup and kiss them. 

Thinke me notte unmaidenlie. My love for 
Oberon is pure as ye starres of Heven. He is, in 
truth, a proper manne. He carrieth a payr of cul- 
lors in hys Majestie’s footegardes; ande among 
them alle, notte one so fine, so handsom, so dis- 
tinguished as he. It is rumoured that ye solejers 
dispute whether he or my lorde Churchill is ye 
finest manne in ye kinge’s armie. But, to my think- 
inge, Oberon Heneage easilie beareth away ye 
palm. He is atte leest so talle and strayght as 
Churchill, ande hys feetures are atte leest so hand- 
som ande regular; while ye sweetness and vivacitie 
of hys expression is oute of all compare. I have 
never seene one to equal him. He is a kinge of 
menne. 





His First Story..... PIITTTITTTITITiTTTiiri Titre T Chicago News 

He was just from college and had secured a place 
on the reportorial staff of a morning newspaper. 
His first assignment was over on the west side to 
report a fire. He wrote it up in grand style, mak- 
ing a half column article of it, beginning thus: 

“Suddenly on the still night air rang the shrill cry 
of fire, and simultaneously the devouring tongue of 
flame, whose light as it played along the roof’s edge 
had caught the eagle eye of the midnight watcher, 
leaped forth, no longer playful, but fierce and angry 
in its consuming greed. Like glowing, snaky 
demons, the lurid links entwined the doomed build- 
ing, in venomous hisses and spurts the flames 
shot into the overhanging darkness, while from 
every window and door poured forth a dense sul- 
phurous vapor, the deadly, suffocating breath of an 
imprisoned fiend,” etc. 

Next morning the embryo journalist was up early 
to see how his brilliant effort looked in print, and 
this is what he read: 

“Mike Mahony’s grocery, on Desplaines street, 
was destroyed by fire last night. Loss, $200; no in- 
surance.” 
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The Grand Matech.........ceeeeeee Matra OR ...0cccccecesveeee Blackwood's 
Dennis was hearty when Dennis was young, 
High was his step in the jig that he sprung, 
He had the looks an’ the sootherin’ tongue,— 
An’ he wanted a girl wid a fortune. 


Nannie was grey-eyed an’ Nannie was tall, 

Fair was the face hid in-undher her shawl, 

Troth! an’ he liked her the best o’ them all,— 
But she’d not a traneen to her fortune. 


He be to look out for a liklier match, 

So he married a girl that was counted a catch, 

An’ as ugly as need be, the dark little patch,— 
But that was a thrifle, he tould her. 


She brought him her good-lookin’ gould to admire, 
She brought him her good-lookin’ cows to his byre, 
But far from good-lookin’ she sat by his fire,— 

An’ paid him that “thrifle” he tould her. 


He met pretty Nan when a month had gone by, 
An’ he thought like a fool to get round her he’d try; 
Wid a smile on her lip an’ a spark in her eye,— 

She said, “How is the woman that owns ye?” 


Och, never be tellin’ the life that he’s led! 

Sure, many’s the night that he’ll wish himself dead, 

For the sake o’ two eyes in a pretty girl’s head,— 
An’ the tongue o’ the woman that owns him. 


CHOC SE GOING chiccccsessvevess Ce Houston Post 


I always ‘lowed ’at I could git some joy out o’ life, 

Could see the funny side o’ things, and pause amid th’ 
strife 

Fer my daily bread an’ butter longernuff ter crack a grin 

In the wrinkled face o’ fate, an’ could then sail in an’ win 

In a little less’n half th’ time these other fellows do 

’At pokes thro’ life a-gruntin’ an’ a-always feelin’ blue; 

But when it comes ter downright joy ’at’s hung on a hair- 
trigger, 

I doffs my hat an’ steps aside ter make room fer a nigger. 


They shore gits more fun f’m life ’an I could ever do; 

Jest go laffin’ ‘long th’ highways like th’ skies wuz allus 
blue. 

I hear ’em chucklin’ thro’ th’ day, an’ in th’ stilly night 

Their laff jest fills my slumber with th’ essence o’ delight, 

Ez they trapse erlong th’ sidewalk laughin’ long an’ loud 
an’ free, 

Like life wuz jest one great big joke, chuck full o’ ecstasy; 

An’ I snuggle ’mong th’ blankets an’ giggle at their chaff— 

Seems like they stay awake all night ter git more time ter 
laff. 


He kin be ez black ez charcoal, an’ with skerce ernuff ter 
eat, 

But his laff jest rings th’ louder, an’ I fin’ it hard ter beat; 

An’ his face is made fer laffin’; his grin splits it in half, 

An’ his eyes close up an’ disappear in an all-absorbin’ laff, 

An’ I most turn green with envy jest a-lookin’ at th’ moke 

A-chucklin’ himself silly at th’ shadder of a joke; 

But across th’ gulf o’ color ’at lies ’twixt me an’ him 

I send a sympathetic wink an’ give ’im grin fer grin. 





Ps orcciterscc ce ccdeccceddcnencsovstvdssstscesceseees Washington Star 


You ought to see him standin’ 

Unflinchin’ an’ severe, 
A-gazin’ in the muzzle 

Without any sign o’ fear; 
One hand inside the collar 

Of his han’some low-cut vest, 
As if to still the heavin’ 
Of his patriotic chest. 






His brow is high an’ wrinkled 
With a deep, majestic frown. 
He knows the aim is steady, 
But his courage will not down, 
’Cause he feels that fame is waitin’ 
To extol hi. in a book, 
When the artist pulls the trigger 
An’ he gets his picture took. 


IO FOND eitctvessvessceesstsesebesvoateesad Atlanta Constitution 
Mister Good Times meet me; 
I lif’ my hat en say, 
“IT mighty glad to see you— 
You ’long time on de way. 


“Des walk right in, en welcome 
(Dat des de word I say,) 
Des hang yo’ hat up dar—like dat, 


”? 


En make yo’ bed, en stay! 


I hears de dimes a-jinglin’— 
De dollars dance away; 

I fills my pocket ter de brim, 
En takes dat holiday! 


But w’en de sun wuz settin’, 
En da’k a-comin’ on, 

I look fer Mister Good Times, 
But Mister Good Times gone! 


He only lef’ dis message: 
(Dat des de way he do!) 
“You des can’t stan’ no good times— 
You triflin’ sinner—you!” 


WO encores. vanctossaveee ie EIR seeded caowsnnmuied Philadelphia Post 
The cat that comes to my window-sill 
When the moon looks cold and the night is still— 
He comes in a frenzied state, alone, 
With a tail that stands like a pine-tree cone, 
And says: “I have finished my evening lark, 
And I think I can hear a hound-dog bark, 
My whiskers are froze ’nd stick to my chin; 
I do wish you’d git up and let me in’”— 
That cat gits in. 


But if in the solitude of the night 
He doesn’t appear to be feeling right, 
And rises and stretches and seeks the door, 
And some remote corner he would explore, 
And doesn’t feel satisfied just because 
There’s no good spot for to sharpen his claws, 
And meows and canters uneasy about, 
Beyond the least shadow of any doubt— 

That cats gits out. 


BES EIT BG cciecnvsvevsscetncsssdcsesvencanes Chicago Times-Herald 
Doan keer how he rompin’ roun’— 
Fill de house wid joy; 
Le’ ’em play en have his way; 
Dat’s my li’l’ boy! 


Go ter school twell holiday, 

Wid his book an’ toy; 
“Beats de lan’,” de teacher say. 
Dat’s my li'l’ boy! 


Mamnyy gittin’ ol’; I spec’ 
Soon she’ll miss de joy 
Er his a’ms eroun’ her neck; 

Good-by, li’l’ boy! 

















CHILD VERSE 











A Little Boy's Song....se.eeeeeee F, D. Sherman,......ceeeees Helping Words 
I smile, and then the sun comes out, 
He hides away whene’er I pout; 
He seems a very funny sun 
To do whatever he sees done. 
And when it rains he disappears; 
Like me, he can’t see through the tears. 
Now, isn’t that the reason why 
I ought to smile and never cry? 


Ununswered.....6. «++ Elizabeth Porter Gould........ ... Boston T,anscript 
“Is that God’s ribbon in the sky 
To tie the worlds together?” 
A sweet child asked 
On seeing Nature’s rainbow-belt 
Worn after rainy weather, 
“Or is it some of heaven’s light 
A-peeking through the floor 
Or at an open door; 
I wish I knew, 
Don’t you?” 


She paused a moment, 
Wondered, thought; 
Then, with a long-drawn sigh, 
Was heard the old, old cry, 
“I wish God told us more, 
Don’t you?” 


The Rock-a-bye Boat..........Emeline Goodrow.......+ Little Men and Women 
There’s a boat that leaves at half-past six 
From the busy port of Play, 
And it reaches the haven of Slumberland 
Before the close of day. 


It carries the tiniest passengers, 
And it rocks so gently, oh! 

When the wee ones nestle in their berths, 
And the boatman begins to row! 


The whistle sounds so low and swett, 
(Like a mother’s lullaby), 

That the travellers smile and close their eyes, 
To dream of angels nigh. 


Sometimes the travellers tarry too long 
In the busy port of Play, 

And the anxious boatman coaxes and calls, 
And grieves at their delay. 


But they come at last to the rocking boat, 
Which bears them down the stream. 
And drifts them to the Slumberland, 
To rest, and sleep, and dream. 


The name of the boat is Rock-a-bye, 
And it’s guided by mother’s hand, 
For she is the patient boatman, dear, 
Who takes you to Slumberland. 


Now what is the fare a traveller pays 
On a Rock-a-bye boat like this? 

Why, the poorest child can afford the price, 
For it’s only a good-night kiss! 


Ci TINE BI iss icsiccescesccessseeteceestdensesevsvesonstes The Sketch 
Abednego was meek and mild; 
He softly spoke, he sweetly smiled. 
He never called his playmates names, 
And he was good in running games; 
But he was often in disgrace 
Because he had a dirty face. 





Bohunkus would take off his hat, 

And bow and smile, and things like that. 
hiis face and hair were always neat, 
And when he played he did not cheat; 
But oh! what awful words he said 
When it was time to go to bed! 


The gentle Cephas tried his best 

To please his friends with merry jest; 
He tried to help them when he could, 
For Cephas, he was very good; 

And yet—they say he used to cry, 
And once or twice he told a lie! 


Daniel and Dago were a pair 

Who acted kindly everywhere; 

‘Lhey studied hard, as good as gold; 

They always did as they were told. 

They never put on silly airs, 

But they took things that were not theirs! 


Ezekiel, so his parents said, 

Just simply loved to go to bed; 

He was as quiet as could be 
Whenever there were folks to tea; 
And yet he had a little way 

Of grumbling when he should obey! 


Fe iiiektcitssccidcstutbiniteietsbcctemeaimmel The Spectator 


I think the world is really sad, 
I can do nothing but annoy; 

For little boys are all born bad, 
And I am born a little boy. 


It doesn’t matter what’s the game, 
Whether its Indians, trains, or ball; 
I always know I am to blame, 
If I amuse myself at all. 


I said one day on mother’s knee, 
“If you would send us right away 

To foreign lands across the sea, 
You wouldn’t see us every day. 


“We shouldn’t worry any more, 
In those strange lands with queer new toys; 
But here we stamp, and play, and roar, 
And wear your life out with our noise. 


“The savages would never mind, 
And you'd be glad to have us go 
There, nobody: would be unkind, 
For you dislike your children so.” 


Then mother turned, and looked quite red, 
I do not think she could have heard; 
She put me off her knee instead 
Of answering me a single word. 


She went, and did not even nod, 
What had I said that could annoy? 
Mothers are really very odd 
If you are born a little boy. 


BA A ibis sn dev bhe bai iad oveeasendivbhsiincens Pittsburg Bulletin 
“Can you spell kitten, my little man?” 
I said to Jack, five years old. 
And behind his back Jack put both hands, 
And he tossed his locks of gold. 
“Too hard?” I asked. Then his face grew grave, 
And he said: “It isn’t that— 
But I’m too old for kitten, you know! 
Now just you try me on cat!” 














SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN * 











The lamp had just been put out, and the lit- 
tle girl was rather afraid of the dark. But presently 
she saw the bright moon out of the window, and 
asked her mother: “Is the moon God’s light?” 
“Yes, Ethel,” the mother replied; “the moon and 
stars are all God’s lights.” “Will God blow out 
His light and go to sleep, too?” she asked. 

A teacher was telling her pupils about 
Queen Victoria and her family. Portraits cut 
from various magazines illustrated the talk. Among 
them was a picture of the Duke of York. The 
teacher held it up. Nobody in the class could 
tell her who it was. “Well,” said she at last, “I 
will tell you who this gentleman is. He is the 
Duke of York. And now can any of you tell me 
what he is?’ Quick as a flash the hand of a little 
girl in the second row went up. “He’s the heir con- 
sumptive to the British throne.” 

There are several children in the family, and 
they were talking of their garden. “I am going to 
plant the seeds Uncle John gave me,” said one, 
“and grow the most beautiful flowers.” ‘I am go- 
ing to grow pinks and violets,” said another. “And 
I’m going to have roses,” said the third. But the 
little boy said nothing. He had no seeds to plant. 
And presently his mother noticed that he took no 
part in the chatter, and her heart smote her. “And 
what is Georgie going to grow?” she asked. “Oh,” 
he said stoutly, “I expect I can raise a worm or 
two.” 








Yesterday afternoon Bobby burst into the 
house in a state of high excitement. His hands and 
clothing were smeared with a liberal amount of 
some sticky substance, and his face wore a glow of 
triumphant satisfaction. “I say, mamma; those 
new people across the way don’t know much!” he 
exclaimed. ‘“They’ve got a sign on their front door 
that says ‘Wet Paint!’” “And you've been getting 
into it! You ought to be ashamed of yourself!’ 
said Mrs. Norris severely. “That sign was put up 
to warn people to keep away from it.” “Yes, 
mamma,” persisted Bobby, with the enthusiasm of a 
richly rewarded scientific investigation; “but it 
wasn’t paint, and I knew it. It’s varnish!” 
“Please, Mr. Policeman, have you seen a 
lady that has lost a little boy? ’cos, if so, I’m that 
little boy.” 

‘‘Mamma, what does ‘rise from the dead’ 
mean?” asked little Ben. “It is when any one is 
dead and is given power to come to life again,” 
mamma replied, rather absently. Some days later 
Ben was mourning the death of his kitten, and re- 
fused to be comforted. Mamma said he might 
have another one. “Oh, no,” he said; “it wouldn’t 
be my same own Kitty.” Then he recounted the 
accomplishments and virtues he considered exclu- 
sively peculiar to his own Kitty, and went about in 
a truly forlorn and disconsolate manner, until sud- 
denly his face brightened with an idea. “Oh, I 
know, mamma, what we can do,” he cried. “What 
is ’at white stuff you put in the cakes?” “Flour,” 
suggested mamma. “Oh, no, no; I don’t mean 
flour; you know, ’at white, ’at you said makes ’em 














*Compiled from Contemporaries. 





“Oh, you mean baking powder?” said 
“Yes, that-—that’s it!’ exclaimed the lit- 
tle fellow, almost bursting with his eager excite- 


rise up?” 
mamma. 


“Let’s put some in Kitty’s mouf, an’ it’ll 
Quick, 


ment. 
make her rise from the dead, won’t it? 
mamma, le’s do it!” 

“Please, auntie, may I have the fairy off the 
Christmas tree—if I don’t ask you for it?” 

An old lady, who is very much of a bore, paid 
a visit to a family of her acquaintance. She pro- 
longed her stay, and finally said to one of the chil- 
dren, “I’m going away directly, Stanley, and I want 
you to go part of the way with me.” ‘“Can’t do it. 
We are going to have dinner as soon as you leave,” 
replied Stanley. 

A little girl, who had just entered school, 
jubilantly announced to her father that she had 
beaten all the girls above her in the arithmetic 
class and gone to the top. “That was clever of 
you,” said he, encouragingly. ‘How was it?” 
“Well, you see, the teacher asked the girl at the 
head how much was 8 and 5, and she didn’t know, 
and said 12, and the next girl said 9, and the next 
one said 11, and the next one said 14. Such silly 
answers! Then the teacher asked me, and I said 
13, and she told me to go to the top. "Course it 
was 13.” “That was nice,” said the father. “I 
didn’t think you could add so well. How did you 
know it was 13?” “Why, I guessed it. Nobody 
said 13.” 

Maudie’s papa is night editor on a news- 
paper, a fact which Maudie apparently hasn’t 
learned; for when some one asked her a few days 
ago what her father did for a living, she replied: 
“T div it up. I fink he’s a burglar, ’tause he’s out 
all night.” 

Tommyt—How beautifully those books is 
binded! Little Dot—No, Tommy, that’s wrong. 
You mustn’t say “binded”; you should say, “are 
bounded.” 

Unappreciated —‘“‘My little man, aren’t you 
pleased to have a new baby brother, or did you 
want a little sister?’ “If it was all the same to the 
Lord, I preferred a goat.” 

I have recently heard of a fond mother who 
reproved her son for asserting his dislike of a cer- 
tain rough playmate. “When he wants to fight 
don’t you fight him,” she said, “but remember the 
proverb about ‘coals of fire.’ The next time he 
becomes disagreeable offer to share with him some- 
thing that you have. It will be much better in 
every way. And Harold said he would. The next 
day he invested ten cents in a baker’s pie, and just 
as he had purchased it he met the odious “Jerry.” 
“Hello, kid!” shouted the latter; “I guess I’ll have 
ter lick yer agin.” For answer Harold broke the 
pie in twain and gave the larger half to the warlike 
youth, who gulped it down with grunts of amaze- 
ment and satisfaction. “Say, kid,” he mumbled, 
“that was fine. What made yer gimme it?” “Be- 
cause you hit me yesterday,” was the gentle an- 
swer. “Jerry” drew off and planted a thumping 
blow on Harold’s chest that nearly knocked him 
over. “Now, go git another pie.” 
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Methods of Correction,.........+++ Wild Children,.......+04++ Baltimore Sun 

Whether any small boy is naturally vicious may 
be doubted, notwithstanding the evidence in favor 
of the doctrine of heredity. The cases cited to 
prove the contention are very likely to have condi- 
tions of environment which may be sufficient to ac- 
count for the effect without assuming that the boy 
is irretrievably bad. We know, as a matter of fact, 
that some of the most mischievous and trouble- 
some boys are not at all vicious, but are either 
thoughtless or are impelled by an excess of ani- 
mal spirits to do things they ought not to do. We 
also know by experience that these troublesome 
and mischievous boys sometimes grow up into very 
good men by having their energies turned in the 
right direction. A boy with spirit enough in him 
to make him mischievous is, as a general rule, a 
bright boy and only needs proper direction to make 
him a good man. It is consequently an important 
matter to determine what are the best means of 
correcting his faults. The rod, once so much ex- 
tolled, is probably the worst known remedy, 
though there are occasions when no other recourse 
seems open than to administer corporal punish- 
ment. At one time the whip was employed to train 
horses, but the best of trainers have proved that it 
can be discarded altogether with better results than 
were obtained by its use. Anybody can use a whip, 
however, and it requires a great deal of intelligence 
and patience to train a horse without it. The same 
thing is true about training a boy, only with this 
difference: That as the boy understands our lan- 
guage and the horse understands it, if at all, only 
imperfectly, our means of reaching the heart and 
mind of a boy are much better than those we can 
employ upon a horse. The latter has to be taught 
by pantomime that we are friendly and desire only 
that he should obey us for his own good. To the 
boy we can appeal through his reason, as well as his 
affection. And this is what we should try to do. 
When a lad exhibits restless energy we should try 
to find some useful or at least harmless way 
whereby he can expend it, and not expect him to 
suppress it altogether at the mere word of com- 
mand. When his mischievous pranks do injury to 
others we should reason with him rather than abuse 
him, for, if he is of a generous disposition, he will 
be much more amenable to appeals to his affections 
than to fears of punishment. Take any respectable 
middle-aged man who had the reputation of being 
a bad boy and listen to his reminiscences. He will 
chuckle over the pranks he played and protest at 
the same time that he meant no harm; that he was 
only thoughtless or burdened by animal spirits re- 
quiring a vent. That is true of the boy who is still 
bad, as well as of the boy who was bad, but has be- 
come respectable. Some parents fail to credit their 
children with the intelligence the latter possess. A 
boy old enough to be mischievous is generally in- 
telligent enough to understand an appeal made to 
his reason, and it is consequently worth while to 
explain, even to the very young, why their conduct 
meets with disapproval. The affections of children 
are lively, and they can also be reached through the 
heart. This is especially the case where they have 





unwittingly annoyed old people or the sick by their 
boisterous behavior. A troublesome boy may also 
be controlled, temporarily at least, by appeals to his 
honor. Even very young children should be 
taught the principles of honor and given even an 
exaggerated idea of the trust reposed in them. All 
of this kind of training is better than the rod, which 
is more likely to make children hypocritical than 
good. But the corrective is not as easy to apply 
as a whipping. Any able-bodied man or woman 
can wield the rod; only the thoughtful, intelligent 
and sympathetic can train a refractory child in the 
manner indicated. But it is well worth one’s while 
to try the experiment, for the mischievous boy who 
is not entirely vicious (as few are) possesses quali- 
ties that are worth preserving, provided they can 
be given proper direction. 





Futility of Modern Teaching......... WE, WU v cciens Contemporary Review 

Looking back on my own experience, both as a 
pupil and a teacher, I am often staggered by a sense 
of the immense disproportion between the time and 
labor spent on teaching and the resultant educa- 
tion. Why is so much modern teaching futile? 
Why, after eight or ten years’ learning of French 
and English, are so many children unable to hold 
five minutes’ conversation in the former, or deliver 
extempore a dozen well-knit and thoughtful sen- 
tences in the latter language, and that their own 
native tongue? Why, after as many years’ study 
of the historic follies of the race, does the child 
disfigure his citizenship with social and political 
blunders even more outrageous? The answer lies, 
to my mind, in the fact that so much modern teach- 
ing is mechanical and soulless. “So many teachers 
are mechanics when they ought to be artists.” I 
do not say that the work of all teachers is to be 
thus branded—far from it. Many, I know, are far 
forward on the road to the ideal; but they, in such 
an inquiry as this, are out of the question. For it is 
to the great body called the Average that the ideal 
is a feeble light, glimmering on the far distant hori- 
zon of the intellect, not yet perceived, much less at- 
tained. And the general work of this great mass, I 
say, is mostly futile, because it has become a 
mechanical and soulless routine. Unlimited time 
and money, ceaseless labor and vast learning are 
devoted to the skilful manipulation of the instru- 
ments of education—history, science, language, 
music and the fine arts—accompanied by a most 
astonishing forgetfulness of the object for which 
these instruments are wielded—the culture of 
mind. It is as if the ancient Greeks, sitting down 
to carve those lovely embodiments of the beautiful 
which are now the world’s eternal heritage, should 
have become hopelessly absorbed in the grace and 
dexterity with which they poised and moved the 
graving tool and entirely forgotten that the move- 
ments must be so guided as to result in the produc- 
tion of an Apollo or a Venus. But whereas, in this 
case, the folly of such absorption would have been 
at once apparent in a shapeless and hideous mass 
of marble, the human mind comes into life with in- 
born capacities and divine beauty, which no 
amount of false culture can wholly stifle or dis- 
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figure. Nor does the spiritual ugliness of a senior 
wrangler, who cannot add one original monograph 
to the treasures of the Royal Society, or a senior 
classic who, drilled in the quantities of every Latin 
metre and conversant with the roots of every 
Homeric verb, cannot for the life of him turn out a 
single couplet of true poetry in his native English, 
appeal to the human mind with the crude and forci- 
ble logic of the shapeless stone. 





Shall We Banish Books?...... Prof. Patrick........Popular Science Monthly 

As regards reading, writing and drawing they in- 
volve, in the first place, a high degree of motor 
specialization, which is not only unnatural but dan- 
gerous for young children. Studies in motor ability 
have shown that the order of muscular develop- 
ment is from the larger and coarser to the finer and 
more delicate muscles. The movements of the child 
are the large, free movements of the body, legs and 
arms, such as he exhibits in spontaneous play. The 
movements requiring fine co-ordination, such as 
those of the fingers and the eyes, are the move- 
ments of maturer life. If we reverse this order and 
compel the child to hold his body, legs and arms 
still, while he engages the delicate muscles of the 
eyes and fingers with minute written or printed 
symbols, we induce a nervous overtension, and in- 
cur the evils incident to all violation of natural or- 
der. The increasing frequency of nervous disor- 
ders among schoolchildren, particularly in the older 
countries, is probably due in part to these circum- 
stances. If we consider the brain of the child of 
seven or eight years, our conclusions are strength- 
ened that he should not be engaged in reading and 
writing. At this age the brain has attained almost 
its full weight, and is therefore large in proportion 
to the body. Its development is, however, very in- 
complete, particularly as regards its associative ele- 
ments—that is, the so-called association fibers and 
apperception centres. Such a brain constantly pro- 
duces and must expend a large amount of nervous 
energy, which cannot be used centrally—that is, 
psychologically speaking—in comparison, analysis, 
thought, reflection. It must flow out through the 
motor channels, becoming muscular movement. The 
healthy child is therefore incessantly active in wak- 
ing hours, the action being of the vigorous kind in- 
volving the larger members. Hence we can under- 
stand that, of all the ways in which a young child 
may receive instruction, the method through the 
printed book is pre-eminently the one ill fitted to 
him. The evil of this method is aggravated by the 
fact that, before the child can receive instruction 
through the book, a long time—several years, in 
fact—is spent in the confining task of learning to 
read. It comes about, therefore, that the child, at 
the very age when he should be leading a free and 
expansive life, is obliged to fix his eyes upon the 
narrow page of a book and decipher small printed 
symbols, in themselves devoid of life and interest. 
With respect to writing and learning to write the 
case is worse. A considerable amount of motor 
specialization is involved in forming letters upon 
the blackboard, but when the pencil and pen are 
used it becomes of an extreme kind. In the whole 
life history of the man there are no movements re- 
quiring finer co-ordination than those of writing 
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with pencil or pen, yet our school system requires 
these of the child of six or seven years, makes them, 
indeed, a prominent part of elementary school life. 
In addition to the motor specialization of reading 
and writing is the physical confinement in the nar- 
row seat and desk which is necessarily connected 
with them. The child of six or seven has not 
reached the age when such confinement is natural 
or safe. The injuries which I have mentioned re- 
late to the nervous system as a whole. There are 
other injuries resulting from the reading habit in 
young children which concern the eyes directly. 

Following out the psychology of the child, what 
kind of education would be particularly adapted to 
his stage of development? We ask not what can the 
child be taught, but what studies are for him most 
natural and therefore most economical. In the first 
place, from the development of the senses and the 
perceptive power above described, we infer that the 
child is ready to acquire a knowledge of the world 
of objects around him through the senses of sight, 
hearing, touch, temperature, taste and smell. His 
education will have to do with real things and their 
qualities rather than with symbols which stand for 
things. If we wish a general term for this branch 
of instruction, we may call it natural science, or, to 
distinguish it from science in its more mature form 
as the study of laws and causes, we may call it 
natural history, or, more briefly, Nature study. Al- 
though the appropriateness and economy of this 
study for young children has been known and pro- 
claimed for more than a century, it is still in prac- 
tice the study of later years, while young children 
study letters. In the second place, from the devel- 
opment of the retentive powers of the child we in- 
fer that he is qualified to gain acquaintance not 
only with the real world around him, but with the 
real world of the past. We may call this history. 
History is now studied later by means of text- 
books. It may be studied with far greater economy 
during earlier years by means of direct narration by 
parent or teacher. It is wonderful how eagerly a 
child will listen to historical narration, and how 
easily he will retain it. In the third place, what 
studies correspond to the development of the will in 
the child from five to ten? It is the habit-forming 
epoch. It is the time when a large and useful store 
of motor memory images may be acquired, and 
when permanent reflex tracts may be formed in the 
spinal cord and lower brain centres. This is the 
time to teach the child to do easily and habitually a 
large number of useful things. If we use the term 
in its broadest sense, we may call this branch of in- 
struction morals, but it will also include, besides 
habits of conduct, various bodily activities, certain 
manual dexterities and correct habits of speech, 
expression and singing. 

One of the greatest goods which would follow 
the banishing of the book from the primary and 
elementary schools would be the cultivation of bet- 
ter mental habits. Children suffer lasting injury by 
being left with a book in their seats and directed to 
“study” at an age when the power of voluntary at- 
tention has not developed. They then acquire 
habits of listlessness and mind-wandering afterward 
difficult to overcome. They read over many times 
that which does not hold their attention and is not 








remembered. Lax habits of study are thus ac- 
quired, with the serious incidental result of weaken- 
ing the retentive power which depends so much 
upon interest and concentration. With the substi- 
tution of the oral for the book method, reliance 
upon the memory during the memory period will 
permanently strengthen the child’s power of reten- 
tion. The period between the ages of five and ten 
years is an important one in the child’s life. It is 
the time when the “‘let-alone” plan of education is 
of most value, for the reason that nearly all our 
educational devices beyond the kindergarten are 
more or less attempts to make men and women out 
of children. If the child at this age must be put 
into the harness of an educational system, his 
course of study will not be impoverished by the 
omission of reading and writing. To teach him to 
speak and to listen, to observe and to remember, to 
know something of the world around him, and in- 
stinctively to do the right thing, will furnish more 
than enough material for the most ambitious ele- 
mentary school curriculum. 





Teaching Housekeeping.......... Alice Stromach,......... Windsor Magazine 

The most novel part of a (London) scheme is 
the practical housewifery teaching, which is given 
in a small house or in rooms arranged and fur- 
nished as an artisan’s dwelling. Needless to say, 
the lessons are hugely enjoyed by the little house- 
wives, for has not “playing at house” been. from 
time immemorial the favorite pastime of the aver- 
age little girl? And even with the element of seri- 
ousness introduced by the use of real furniture, real 
fires, real food, and even real money for marketing 
at real shops, there is still plenty of fun to be had 
out of these lessons, especially when a teacher com- 
bines with an innate gift for teaching, a kindly 
sense of humor, and infinite tolerance for the funny 
mistakes made by very juvenile housewives. For- 
tunately such teachers have been secured for the 
two housewifery schools already opened when this 
article was written—one in Abbey street, Bethnal 
Green, the other in Alma road, Bermondsey. Visit- 
ing the Bethnal Green centre one morning, I was 
ushered into a large school-room, where eight little 
housewives, each wearing a big brown canvas 
apron, were having a theoretic lesson on the chem- 
istry of foods. Evidently they knew all about food- 
stuffs, and could have held their own with some of 
the chemistry students in secondary schools. But, 
what was more to the point they were learning, for 
instance, why fresh fruit is an important article of 
diet, and why milk, and not “just wot we has our- 
selves,” is the proper food for infants—a lesson that 
should help to lower the rate of infant mortality in 
East London. The theoretic lesson over, the young 
housewives were assembled in the bright little 
kitchen to be assigned their practical work. Two 
were set to scrub—the envy, these, of their com- 
panions ; for scrubbing is, perhaps, next to market- 
ing, the favorite occupation—two to clean knives, 
one to blacklead the grate and light a fire in the 
small sitting-room, one to lay the table for dinner, 
and so on. Already two had been to market to buy 
the dinner and stores for the day, and on their re- 
turn had cooked the dinner. Presumbably it was 


Sunday, or the artisan would not have been treated 
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to such a feast of roast beef, potatoes, French beans 
and batter pudding. The teacher, looking like a 
hospital sister in her pretty cap and apron, flitted 
from room to room, giving hints to the little 
kitchenmaids and housemaids, and, above all, to the 
young tablemaid, who evidently thought that a 
carving knife and fork and tablespoons were use- 
less commodities. It also wanted a gentle hint 
from her to remind the little maid that the angles of 
the tabie were not the places that diners would 
choose to sit at. At last the table was laid, and the 
two young cooks were called to dish up the dinner. 
But the proof of the pudding was yet to come. In 
the Belgian schools of housewifery the young cooks 
eat the dinners that they cook. In Bethnal Green 
the pudding and its preliminaries are put to a more 
severe proof, for they serve as lunch for the teach- 
ers at the domestic economy centre. On the day of 
my visit the young cooks scored a triumph with 
their nicely browned meat, potatoes boiled to per- 
fection, and everything else to match. The selec- 
tion of a house and furniture, and the portioning 
out of the weekly income, are some of the subjects 
included in the scheme of housewifery lessons that 
give a clever teacher excellent opportunities. In 
the tiny houses used for the lessons the rooms are 
daintily simple and neat, with good, substantial 
furniture, and none of the superfluous draperies 
and ornaments, so-called, that serve merely as so 
many dust-traps. This in itself should be a useful 
lesson to the embryo housewives. 


Educational Advance in India......v. P. Jones...... North American Review 


The educational advance of the country has been 
quite phenomenal. It is sadly true that, at present, 
only one male in ten, and one female in one hun- 
dred and sixty, is able to read. It is also true that, 
owing to the poverty of the country, such an ex- 
cellent and efficient system of popular education as 
the United States enjoys is an impossibility. Gov- 
ernment in the main tries to aid and encourage pri- 
vate bodies in the educational line, and is supposed 
to conduct only a few model institutions of its own. 
It is also well known how opposed the people, even 
the Brahmans, have been to female education. And 
yet there are to-day 3,500,000 youths attending the 
public schools. And, of these, one-ninth (400,000), 
including 75,000 girls, are found in mission schools. 
There are 140 colleges affiliated with the few exam- 
ining universities of the land. And in these are 
found 17,000 students, of whom more than 5,000 
graduate yearly. Among the colleges the Madras 
Christian College stands supreme, with nearly 
2,000 students in all its departments. Under the in- 
fluence of this educational work, which is con- 
ducted in such a way as to add supreme emphasis 
to an English training, there is a growing host of 
young men who are almost crazed with a passion 
for English culture and degrees. It is one of the 
problems of the day to direct the mind of this in- 
creasing army of university graduates to other pro- 
fessions than the over-crowded government service. 
This educational work is one of the potent leaven- 
ing influences of the land and is helping greatly 
in carrying quietly forward one of the mightiest 
revolutions that have been witnessed in any land. 
In its trail follows the social elevation of the people. 
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The Color of Human Beings.......cccccceccccecccceeceeees Chicago Chronicle 
The man who wrote the song about his high- 
born lady not being “cullud, she was born that 
way,” was a tuneful individual, but he was shy on 
facts, or else indulged in that license which is al- 
lowed to poets and song writers. As a matter of 
fact, nobody is born “‘cullud.”” They get that way 
only after their chromoblasts pass the embryotic 
stage. Caucasian babies, negro babies, Indian 
babies and Mongolian babies all have the same hue 
in the earlier hours of their lives. Observing doc- 
tors says they vary from a reddish pink to a nut- 
brown red, the latter being noticeable in the newly 
arrived infant whom nature has eventually intended 
to be black, or in any way darker than white folks. 
Albinos are the only exception. They are born 
with the same pasty, milky hue, the same colorless 
eyes that distinguish them through life, but their 
condition is a form of degeneracy, as the substance 
or pigment which gives mankind color is either de- 
fective or absent altogether in the albino. The 
negro child begins to take on some of its true color 
within a few days after birth, passing first from its 
original tint to a slaty-gray hue, after which the 
black begins to develop. The color does not be- 
come a fast one for some time, climate and various 
other factors contributing to the change. Darwin 
said that the black develops fully in the Soudan 
within a year, while it takes it three years in Egypt. 
The same conditions have been observed in 
America. It is the pigment that gives color, and 
that substance is capable of many phenomena. It 
is contained in cells in the skin itself, the cells be- 
ing called chromoblasts. At the time of birth the 
cells are in embryo, and it is only in the stages of 
primary development that they become capable of 
exercising their functions. All Caucasians are not 
the same color, a fact which is due to the excessive 
development of the pigment cells in some and 
their meagre development in others. Individuals 
change their complexions, too, changes which may 
be more frequently noticed in the eyes than else- 
where. Indeed, man has some of the attributes of 
the chameleon, and a number of conditions and cir- 
cumstances may contribute to variations in his 
color during his span of life. Age, climate, fright 
and disease may any or all bring about a change in 
the color with which a person started out in life, 
after his first pigmentation had been accomplished. 
The leopard boy one sees in the museum sometimes, 
the negro turning white and the albino, are all freaks 
only through the failure of an over or under-supply 
of pigment in the chromoblasts or the failure of the 
latter to properly perform their functions. Some- 
times desquamation is responsible for these changes 
of complexion, either as to the whole or a part of 
the body. That process is the peeling off of the 
skin in flakes at different parts of the body, and the 
failure of the new skin that takes the place of the 
old to be properly supplied with pigment, or else 
with pigment of a misfit hue. In old age the Caucas- 
ian fades away, just as a long-used piece of fabric 
does. The negro also becomes of a lighter shade as 
the years go on after he has passed a certain age. 


New Consumption Cure........ James A. Gibson......... Nineteenth Century 

Of the 170 cases of consumption treated at Nor- 
drach, Germany, last year, only one died, and it 
was thought that that death was caused by tubercu- 
losis of a blood-vessel. Three died from causes 
quite other than consumption, and two were taken 
home who had only been a week or two at Nor- 
drach, to die immediately. They had come too 
late; but if Walther, the sanitarian director, can 
carry a patient over for a few weeks until he nour- 
ishes him somewhat, it is almost a certainty that he 
will save him. Of the twenty-two cases that I have 
known who went out to Nordach from England 
within the last four years, twenty were cured of 
consumption, one died from another cause, and the 
remaining one might have been cured if an opera- 
tion on the lungs had been consented to by the pa- 
tient’s friends. One of those cured has since died 
from after-effects of influenza, and nineteen are 
well and strong, and are working at the present 
time in the British Isles. I have no reason to be- 
lieve that other English or German patients have 
fared worse, so that I have erred, I think, on the 
safe side in saying that Walther cures ninety per 
cent. of his cases. Many people have written me 
for fuller particulars of the Nordach treatment, diet, 
etc., in order that they might themselves know 
what to do while waiting or if unable to go to a 
sanatorium. I have thought it best to give such 
particulars here, for it has been found that patients 
by acting on these simple rules can do much to 
keep the disease in check. It is, of course, advisa- 
ble that the consumptive should go, if at all possi- 
ble, to a properly conducted sanatorium, as it is 
necessary for him to be under the guidance of a 
doctor; besides, it is impossible to carry out the 
treatment so successfully under the detrimental in- 
fluences of home liie. 

Food.—As much as possible of the following, or 
such like foods, should be eaten. Breakfast at 8 
A. M. Tea or coffee, cold tnogue, ham, fowl] or 
sausage, bread and butter (with plenty of the lat- 
ter), and one pint of milk. Dinner at 1 P. M. First 
course—fish, fowl or meat. Second course—fowl 
or meat. With both courses a liberal supply of po- 
tatoes, vegetables, and gravy or sauce with butter 
as the main ingredient. Third course—fruit, with 
biscuits, nuts, etc., say three times weekly, the 
other days pastry, milk puddings, ices, etc. — 
coffee and one pint of milk. Supper at 7 
P.M. One hot course, as at dinner, potatoes and 
vegetables included; and one cold course, as at 
breakfast, with bread, butter and tea, and one pint 
of milk. 

The weight should be taken every week regularly 
and noted down for reference. If the patient does 
his duty, gains of from one to four pounds should 
be made weekly. It is advisable to eat as much 
as possible at meals, and nothing between whiles; 
to have a long interval between meals, to allow of 
complete assimilation; to take one hour’s rest re- 
clining on a sofa or in a hammock before dinner 
and supper. One cannot do justice to a meal if fa- 
tigued. Smoking is quite allowable so long as it 
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is indulged in only outside, and if it does not in- 
duce coughing. 

The patient must be guided by his temperature 
in the matter of exercise and rest. A reliable 
clinical thermometer should be obtained, its simple 
mysteries inquired about, and a proper temperature 
chart drawn out. 

As much time as possible should be spent in the 
open air. Rain, sleet or snow should not keep the 
patient indoors. If caught in a shower, he should 
not hurry. To reach home in a breathless condi- 
tion will do him much harm, whereas a wetting will 
do kim none. The windows must always be kept 
wide open, day and night, summer and winter, in 
every kind of weather. The patient need not fear 
to catch cold if he will always live in such rooms 
and avoid those which are heated and close. In- 
deed, if he have a cold—which is caught by infec- 
tion, not from draughts, wet clothes or such things, 
and which, more than the disease itself, causes the 
coughing—it will soon leave him when he begins 
to lead this natural open-air life. When resting he 
should sit close to the open window, or, better still, 
in the garden. If cold, he should have a rug 
wrapped round feet and legs. When walking, how- 
ever, he should have as little clothing on as possible. 
He should lay aside gradually all chest-protectors, 
double flannels, overcoats, etc. The less weight he 
has to carry the better. He should have ten hours’ 
sleep each night, and must sleep with bedroom win- 
dows wide open. If he is cold he can put more 
clothing on the bed. Every consumptive patient 
should have a bedroom to himself. He must avoid 
heated rooms, concert-halls, theatres and churches ; 
dumb-bell and all such suicidal exercises should be 
given up. 

Many doctors, leaders of public thought on mat- 
ters of health, still coquet with climate. Climate 
has nothing to do with the matter. All that is ab- 
solutely necessary is a spot in the country where 
pure air is to be had, well away from smoke, dust, 
traffic and excitement, where the patients may lead 
the quiet unconventional lives so necessary to their 
well-being ; the proper treatment and (but most im- 
portant) the man to honestly carry it out. These 
four things are indispensable, nothing else is. It 
matters little whether the sanatorium be at the sea 
level or on a mountain; whether there be little or 
no wind; whether the walk be uphill first or down- 
hill first (these two latter are only of importance in 
so far as they fatigue or do not fatigue the pa- 
tients); whether there be much or little sunshine; 
whether the rainfall be high or low, or whether the 
soil be porous or otherwise. It is, of course, ad- 
visible to have as many helping factors and favor- 
able conditions as possible, but I am so emphatic 
on this point because I wish it to be thoroughly 
understood that these accessories are not absolutely 
necessary. 





The Fallacies of Amateur Medicine, .Ralph W. Leftwich, M.D. ..Westminster 

The first doctor was an amateur, and the race is 
still with us. The irresponsible prescriber con- 
fronts us everywhere—in the street, at the club, in 
the drawing-room, on board ship. Go where we 
will, we cannot escape him. Indeed, it is one of the 
penalties of ill health that we have to listen with 
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courtesy to the medical suggestions of our friends, 
and sometimes, alas! to pretend that their advice 
has been followed! Celebrities are, it is well known, 
especially badly off, for they are pestered when ill 
with advice from hundreds of well-meaning 
strangers. The inadequate popular idea of the men- 
tal and other processes involved in the treatment 
of disease is largely responsible for amateurism in 
medicine. It consists in a hazy theory that for every 
disease there is a corresponding drug, as for every 
poison an antidote. Problem: Find out the dis- 
ease, and then search memory or book for the ap- 
propriate remedy. No distinction is made between 
symptoms and diseases, or between the different 
stages or degrees of a disease; nor is any attention 
bestowed upon peculiarities of constitution, or 
upon complications or environment. The syllog- 
ism employed is something like this: “My friend 
had a headache, and was cured by iron. I have a 
headache, therefore I shall be cured by iron.” But 
headache is not a disease; it is a symptom, and oc- 
curs in a very large number of diseases, of which 
congestion of the brain and anemia may be taken 
as examples. When the name of the disease is sub- 
stituted for that of the symptom, the syllogism be- 
comes nonsense, thus: “My friend had anemia, and 
was cured by iron; I have congestion of the brain, 
therefore I shall be cured by iron.” There is, how- 
ever, scarcely a disease which a given drug will 
cure under all conditions and in all circumstances. 
But treatment implies a good deal more than the 
mere administration of drugs. It involves a knowl- 
edge of their physiological action, of dosage, of in- 
compatibilities, and, where a drug otherwise bene- 
ficial has an undesirable effect upon a second or- 
gan, of the method of neutralizing this effect. To 
the initiated it seems strange that, whereas few 
men will set their opinion against that of an artisan 
in his own trade, many claim to speak with a kind 
of authority in this the most difficult of the learned 
professions, and almost all constitute themselves a 
final court of appeal competent to decide to what 
extent, if at all, the advice and directions tendered 
them shall be followed. The amateur’s reasoning, 
however, is beset with fallacies on every side. The 
first is that of diagnosis. If an erroneous opinion of 
the nature of a disease has been formed, successful 
treatment can be scarcely expected. Yet to form a 
correct diagnosis may require a very wide range 
of knowledge, such as the position, shape and func- 
tion of every organ of the body both in health and 
disease. The mode of determining changes in them 
by highly-trained senses, aided by such instruments 
as the stethoscope, the microscope, the thermome- 
ter, the ophthalmoscope and the electric battery; a 
knowledge of the origin and course of the nerves, 
veins and arteries; the bearing upon each disease 
of age, sex, heredity, occupation, climate, etc., etc. 
Some idea of the extent of the knowledge required 
may be realized from the fact that enlargement of 
the liver occurs in no less than fourteen diseases. 
But even assuming that the diagnosis is correct, an- 
other fallacy confronts the amateur—the fallacy of 
stage. The treatment proper to one stage of a dis- 
ease may be useless or injurious in another. A 
burn, for instance, may present three different de- 
grees—redness, blistering and skin destruction. 
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Each of these requires special treatment, and no 
popular remedy for a burn is suitable for all three 
degrees. 

Success in medicine, as in everything else, de- 
pends largely upon attention to details, and it is 
precisely in these details that one patient differs 
from another. 





Mosquitoes and Malaria..., ...Percy H. Grimshaw, F.E.S8........ Knowledge 

For some time past mosquitoes have been ac- 
cused of taking an important part in the dissemi- 
nation of certain diseases. The mosquitoes, in 
sucking the blood of an infected person, are sup- 
posed to imbibe the parasites into their own sys- 
tem, and then by dying, or in other ways, to con- 
taminate water, which may be afterwards drunk by 
some other person, to whom the disease is thus 
communicated. Quite recently, however, success- 
ful attempts have been made to connect the “bite” 
of a mosquito directly with the production of vari- 
ous forms of malaria, or malarial fever, as it should 
more strictly be called. 

As the name “malaria” (meaning “bad air”) 
would seem to imply, one of the earliest ideas was 
that the disease originated by the inhalation of vari- 
ous noxious gases which are generated in swampy 
districts. Decaying vegetation was also supposed 
to be an active cause, as were also great and sudden 
changes of temperature. The connection of bacteria 
with the disease was first mooted about the middle 
of the century, and by later researches has been es- 
tablished without a doubt. The germ or bacillus 
of malaria was first discovered in 1879, at Rome, 
by two Italian investigators, and since that time 
their fellow-countrymen have kept well to the front 
in the study of this important subject. Although 
the bacterial nature of malarial fever in its various 
forms has been thus clearly established for some 
little time, the method of its dissemination re- 
mained a mystery until the startling discoveries due 
to Grassi, Bignami, and others. According to Pro- 
fessors Grassi and Bignami, an interesting account 
of whose experiments and conclusions is to be 
found in the transactions of the Society Reale 
Accademia dei Lincei, the first person to hint at 
the curious relations between mosquitoes and ma- 
laria was an investigator of the name of Laveran, 
who latterly, however, limited himself to the con- 
ception that infection took place through the air or 
water, at the same time admitting that the bacillus 
spent some part of its existence in a lower animal 
or vegetable. Next, Dr. Manson supposed that the 
germ was normally present in mosquitoes or in 
some other sucking insect, and that on the death of 
the latter it would commence a free life in the air 
or water, entering the human body by inhalation 
or by the drinking of water. Koch at first held 
a similar theory, but Bignami went a stage further, 
and conceived the idea of inoculation by the bite 
of the insect, which might be a gnat or some allied 
insect inhabiting damp places. Last year Koch 
confirmed the American researches, showing an 
analogy between the behavior of ticks in the propa- 
gation of the disease in cattle known as Texas fever, 
and that of mosquitoes in relation to malarial fever, 
both these diseases being due to bacilli undoubt- 
edly related to each other. Later still, both Man- 
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son and Ross have made some interesting com- 
munications, the researches of the later having ref- 
erence to germs in birds which also have a species 
of mosquito as intermediate host. The first thing 
Grassi set himself to do, therefore, was to find out 
what species of insect must be considered guilty of 
spreading the disease. As he tersely remarks, only 
some species can be culpable, because there are dis- 
tricts notoriously teeming with mosquitoes and yet 
not infested with malaria, while on the other hand 
the times or seasons of these insects, and the ap- 
pearance of the disease do not always coincide. By 
a process of elimination the professor sifted out the 
species until only a few were left for further investi- 
gation as at any rate suspicious. Among the re- 
sults which followed, the two here given are the 
most important: (1) three species of gnat or true 
mosquito must certainly be regarded with great 
suspicion, and (2) “Culex pipiens,” must be con- 
sidered harmless. 

With regard to “Culex pipiens,” Grassi reports 
that this species is the predominating one in non- 
malarial districts, while, on the other hand, it is 
scarce, or even wanting altogether, in not a few 
districts infested with the fever. Further confirma- 
tion of its innocence is also found in the following 
case cited by the professor, as observed at Fol- 
lonica, in Tuscany. This region is much infested 
by malaria, and in the house which serves as hos- 
pital for the foundaries there the ground floor is 
set apart for the patients, while the upper stories 
accommodate the medical staff. In August last, 
when Grassi visited the place, the only species 
found there was the one in question, and, in accord- 
ance with this fact, we learn that the physicians 
never had to record the development “de novo” of 
a single clase of malaria. On the contrary, among 
the workmen of the foundry who live a little dis- 
tance away, the cases of fever were in daily evi- 
dence. By searching in their houses certain of the 
suspected species were found, which evidently ac- 
counted for the presence of the disease. The rice- 
fields are veritable hot-beds of malaria, and mos- 
quitoes are exceedingly abundant there, too. An 
exception in both respects occurs near Veniano, 
where there is a very small rice-field so deficient in 
regard to its water supply that the rice does not 
prosper. Grassi found no mosquitoes there, and 
the medical authorities, likewise, have failed to re- 
cord the presence of disease in its neighborhood. 
Grassi records it as his conviction that not only do 
mosquitoes convey the infection of malaria, but 
they are probably the only means by which the dis- 
ease is spread. This is a bold statement, and the 
author of it answers one or two objections that 
might be raised against it. One is that cases of 
malaria sometimes develop in great numbers after 
a heavy shower of rain. Grassi points out that these 
may be merely relapses of the fever, and that also 
before these showers mosquitoes are particularly 
troublesome. Many cases of malaria were reported 
to the professor on very high medical authority as 
having been developed in places free from the pres- 
ence of mosquitoes. In all the cases he was able 
to investigate, however, there was unmistakabie 
evidence that the attacks of such insects had in- 
tervened. 
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AMONG THE PLANTS: IN GARDEN, FIELD AND FOREST 


EpDITED By ROBERT BLIGHT 





The number of plants called upon to supply some one 
or other of the wants of man, in arts and in domestic life, 
is so vast that the study of such plants is almost a subject 
ef itseli. To this study the name of Economic Botany 
has been given. It will not take away from the zest with 
which we sip a cup of fragrant coffee to know that it is 
supplied by the seeds of a plant akin to the one which 
yields the beautiful madder dye and to the tree which 
provides our quinine; nor shall we relish our tea any the 
less for realizing that the leaves from which we “brew” 
it are gathered from a reiative of that most beautiful 
flower, the camellia. The mind is pleased with the infor- 
mation that the capers in the sauce so acceptable to the 
palate were collected from Capparis spinosa, which strag- 
gles, like a bramble, over old walls and the like, in France, 
Italy and Sicily; that the tasty pudding of ‘‘tous-les-mois” 
is prepared from arrowroot obtained from the bulbs of 
some South American Cannas; and that the cloves which 
flavor so many things are the dried aromatic flower-buds 
of a tree allied to the myrtle. As we select a Brazil nut or 
a Sapucaia nut from the dish of dessert, it is interesting 
to picture them lying so closely packed in the wooden 
boxes, or ‘*Monkey-pots,”’ which are the seed-receptacles 
of Bertholletia or Lecythis in the forests of Tropical 
America. The gardener who ties up the flowers with 
“bast,” or “bass,” and covers the cold-frame with Rus- 
sian mats, is only using the inner bark of the Lime tree. 
‘The rice-paper, upon which the Chinese produce such 
highly colored drawings, is but a thin sheet of the pith of 
Aralia papyrifera. The cabinet-maker’s ebony is only the 
wood of a Persimmon tree. The artist's gamboge is but 
the gum-resin irom Garcinia morella; the “grains of para- 
dise”’ of the dishonest brewer are the seeds of an Amo- 
mum. The plants used in medicine are legion; and even 
the legal profession may be said to owe a debt to vegeta- 
tion, for a ‘Penang Lawyer” is the handsome stem of a 
palm called Licuala acutifera, and when used by a native 
on his fellow, its pleadings are very effective. These are 
not the thousandth part of the instances that could be 
given to illustrate the interest there is in Economic Bot- 
any; and yet, the ignorance on the subject is so great that 
Mr. Grant Allen, some years ago, humorously proposed 
to submit teachers to such an examination as this: ‘Can 
you honestly pretend that you understand the use and im- 
portance of that valuable object of everyday demand. 
fustic? I remember an ill-used telegraph clerk in a trop- 
ical colony once complaining to me that the English ca- 
ble operators were so disgracefully ignorant about this 
important staple as invariably to substitute for its name 
the word ‘justice’ in all telegrams which originally re- 
ferred to it. Have you any clear and definite notions of 
the prime origin and final destination of a thing called 
jute? What is tumeric? Whence do we obtain vanilla? 
How many commercial products are yielded by the or- 
chids? How many totally distinct plants in different coun- 
tries afford the totally distinct starches lumped in gro- 
cers’ lists under the absurd name of arrowroot? When 
you ask for sago do you really see that you get it? and 
how many entirely different objects described as sago are 
known to commerce? Define the uses of partridge-canes 
and cohune oil. What objects are generally manufac- 
tured from tucum? Would it surprise you to learn that 
English door-handles are commonly made out of coquilla 
nuts? that your wife’s buttons are turned from the indu- 
rated fruit of the Tagua palm? and that the knobs of um- 
brellas grew originally in the remote depths of Guate- 
malan forests?” To these questions we might add a hun- 
dred; but enough has been said to show what a vast field 
of interesting information lies before one who cares to 
study the productions of the vegetable kingdom which 





are of great importance to man. The following extract 
from a paper by D. O. Kellogg deals with one of these 
which is very largely used in our modern civilization: 

Rudber-Gathering.........00+ 86606. Sadse CODES vee e6n0s SE8Es Se f-C ture 

“Few articles are more indispensable to modern 
life than those into which India-rubber enters as a 
whole or a part. It touches us from the cradle to 
the grave, furnishing the nipple for the baby’s nurs- 
ing bottle and the water-bed for the sick man to die 
on. Intermediately scarcely a day goes by without 
its use in promoting our comfort or pleasure, or in 
alleviating our necessities. Yet there are people 
not very old who remember when the substance 
was more of a curiosity than a useful commodity. 
In 1844 Charles Goodyear’s French patent, and in 
the next year his United States patent, for the vul- 
canization of the gum were issued, and it is since 
then that the innumerable industrial applications of 
India-rubber became practical. 

“At that time the familiar form in which the gum 
was known in this country was that of heavy ill- 
shaped overshoes. These were low shoes nearly a 
quarter of an inch thick, and having pointed toes. 
They were of a leaden hue that turned to yellowish 
brown when the material was stretched, and con- 
sisted entirely of the gum as it came out of the rude 
molds of the rubber-gatherers in the Para prov- 
ince of Brazil. For the boys of that day an old 
Para overshoe, or even a part of one, was a de- 
lightful possession, for they used to cut it into a 
long strip to be wound tightly together for the core 
of a ball for the playground. A thick layer of 
woolen yarn, unraveled from a knit sock of the 
times, covered the rubber core, and the whole was 
encased in leather, or with twine sewed on by a 
chain stitch, and the lad whose ball would bounce 
highest was the envy of his comrades. 

“This use of rubber seems to have been that by 
which it became known to Europeans, for, although 
the product has an independent origin in Asia and 
Africa, it first attracted the attention of early Span- 
ish explorers in America. The companions of Co- 
lumbus on his second voyage observed that the In- 
dians of Hispaniola played with a ball ‘made from 
the gum of a tree,’ which was ‘lighter and bounced 
better than the wind-balls of Castile.’ , 

“Caoutchouc is the name given to vegetable 
products having certain qualities of elasticity, in- 
solubility in water, alcohol and most acids and alka- 
lies, and obtained from the inspissation of the milk 
of trees and creepers. It is a word received from 
Central American Indians, and, in its present large 
application, covers products from scores of trees 
and plants not related to each other, and not indi- 
genous to the same continents. Of all these trees 
the Dogbane family supplies the rubber from Per- 
nambuco and the Rangoon rubber; the Spurges 
furnish the Para and the Ceara rubbers; the Nettles 
the rubbers from Central America, and the western 
slopes of the Andes, from India and parts of Africa. 

“The quality of the rubbers differs, probably 
chiefly from the methods of preparation, though 
this in turn depends on the rapidity and ease with 
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which the milk may be coagulated. Para rubber, 
which is the best and is collected all over the Ama- 
zon Valley, even along its remotest confluents, is 
converted from milk to gum the day it is gathered, 
by holding films of it, coated on molds or paddles 
by dipping, over the smoke produced by certain 
palm nuts. In some instances the milk is 
allowed to dry and harden as it trickles down the 
bark from an incision; sometimes, as in Central 
America, it is poured over mats or received on 
leaves, and when firm enough, which is a matter of 
days, the sheet is stripped off. In parts of Africa 
the gum-gatherers wound one of their giant 
creepers and receive the exudation on their arms, 
whence they roll it off as soon as it has due consis- 
tency. Again, the milk is coagulated by the use of 
alum, of the use of certain plants, of boiling water, 
as in Assam, and of salt in Borneo. But the use of 
saline solutions renders the commercial gum por- 
ous and wet. The addition of ammonia retards co- 
agulation until it is evaporated. , 

“There are several methods of tapping employed. 
On the Amazon the Indian collector penetrates the 
overflowed land of the forests when the water has 
subsided and there builds his camp. Thence he goes 
to find his Hevea trees, a low branching tree that at- 
tains a height of sixty feet. These do not grow in 
clumps, but are sporadically scattered. Having 
chosen his ground, the collector slashes out a path 
through the dense undergrowth from tree to tree. 
Then, with a collection of clay cups he goes the 
round, making two or three incisions on the stem of 
the tree as far up as he can reach, and under each 
gash he lutes on a cup with a moist kneaded clay. 
Again he makes the round and empties the cups, 
which will contain an average of a tablespoonful, 
into a gourd, for the milk does not flow long. He 
then takes his gourd to the camp to smoke and dry 
the contents. The next day the round is repeated, 
only new incisions are made a few inches below 
those of previous days, and the process is kept up 
until the base of the stem is reached. It is neces- 
sary that this work be done in the dry season, and 
in the morning early, before the rain falls, for water 
injures the milk. Or the collector may smooth 
away a ring of bark around the tree and twist about 
the ring, in a sloping direction, a stem of some 
climber, in which the forest abounds. Then, with 
soft clay, he stops the interstices between the band 
and the bark, fastening his cup at the. most de- 
pressed point. Incisions are now made above the 
band, and the exudations from them flow along the 
clay luting and drip into the cup. 

“Again, in Ceara, the collector brushes away the 
ground at the base of the plant and covers it with 
palm leaves. He then proceeds to strip off the 
outer layers of the bark of the tree to a height of five 
or six feet. The exudations trickle down the ex- 
posed surfaces and make their way to the leaves. 
After several days the hardened sap is stripped 
away and collected. In Central America a common 
process with the Castilloa is to make slanting in- 
cisions opposite each other for some distance up the 
stem, like the barbs on a feather, and to connect 
them with a groove or wedge-shaped channel, at 
the bottom of which a spout is fixed to conduct the 
milk into a calabash or pail. 
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“Considering the ease with which rubber-plants 
may be propagated from seeds and cuttings, and 
their adaptation to a large variety of soils and 
climates, it is a matter of surprise that the supply 
of the gum is not better artificially provided for. 
The process of acclimation in India, with the ex- 
ception of the Ceara tree, has not been very prom- 
ising; but in its own habitat almost any caoutchouc 
yielder is readily cultivated. The Para or Hevea 
tree loves lands subject to overflow, a rich alluvial 
soil and a humid shaded locality. If birds eat up its 
seeds as fast as they ripen, cuttings or layers grow 
freely. In three years they will reach a height of 
thirty feet, and a circumference of a foot, and then 
they will blossom. This is about half the dimen- 
sions of a full-grown tree, and soon after tapping 
may be begun and continued for a score of years. 
The Ceara or Manihot tree grows on stony sterile 
soil, well removed from marshes or lowlands, and 
will thrive from sea level to an elevation of 3,000 
feet. In less than two years a cutting will form a 
branching tree about thirty feet high, and in six 
years it is mature, and milk extracting may begin. 
Pernambuco or Hanicornia rubber-trees have an- 
swered well to the stimulation of Brazilian inter- 
ference. Its cultivation is spreading rapidly from 
Ceara to the southern boundary of Brazil. The 
Castilloa is the monarch of Central American for- 
ests, and it is also found on the Pacific slope of the 
Andes as far as Peru. It prefers the well-drained 
bank of some clear tropical stream, and a humid 
climate, where it will attain a height of from 160 to 
180 feet, and a girth of more than twelve feet. Cut- 
tings grow rapidly, and from them considerable 
plantations have been successfully established in 
Southern India. In Ceylon a tree has attained the 
height of twenty-three feet in two years. Tapping 
may begin in from five to seven years from the cut- 
ting. Superb creepers, like the Urceola of the Ma- 
lay lands and the African Landolphia, grow to the 
size of a man’s body, and in two or three years are 
fit to tap. They will twine about any tree in a moist, 
secluded and rocky place, gradually smothering the 
life out of their host, and covering its dead branches 
with alien verdure and blossoms. 

“Most remarkable of all the rubber-trees is the 
‘Ficus elastica’ of Asia and Africa. It is one of the 
parasitical wonders of the vegetable world, al- 
though it may grow from a seed planted in the 
ground. It will take root in the fork of a tree, and 
thence send down aerial roots, which, on reaching 
the ground, ramify and spread through the soil. 
From this perch these roots descend in numbers 
like flying buttresses, until the host is enveloped 
and ultimately destroyed. Although this interesting 
tree is widely distributed over tropical Asia and 
Africa, its slow habit of growth lowers its import- 
ance for the purposes of economic cultivation. .. . 

“The ever-increasing and enormous demand for 
the gum and its high price in the market, have filled 
the forests of the whole tropical zone with wild na- 
tives, bent on their devastating work of rubber- 
gathering. The time has now come to reduce the 
business to a system of method and conservation 
by means of cultivation, and ere long rubber- 
plantations must become as common as those of 
the cocoa and coffee, or of the orange and banana.” 
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The concluding words of the above passage are a strik- 
ing comment on the old adage, “Necessity is the mother 
of invention.” When man realized that plants with their 
seeds and fruits were necessary for the supply of his wants, 
he began to bring them under the control of his intelli- 
gence by cultivating them. No work so well shows the 
enormous extent to which this has been carried as “The 
Origin of Cultivated Plants,” by de Candolle, a book 
which, dry as it may seem at first sight, is full of surpass- 
ing interest and is invaluable in the study of Economic 
Botany. Agriculture, horticulture and arboriculture, with 
all the arts allied to them, are the logical results of this 
bending the vegetable kingdom to the will of man; and 
there seems to be no limit to the experiments he makes 
or to the results at which he aims. This is well exempli- 
fied in the following account of work done with oranges: 


SI ions datons casesisadpacee seonmeord Pittsburg Dispatch 

“The freeze in the Southern States in 1894 and 
1895 destroyed every orange tree, causing a loss 
upon the crop expected of nearly $5,000,000, and a 
damage to the industry in general that has been 
computed at the extraordinary figure of $75,000,- 
ooo. It will be five years yet before orange grow- 
ing is on a paying basis, and. from ten to fifteen 
years before the orange crop is as large as it was 
at the time of the disastrous weather. Since that 
time the Agricultural Department has been experi- 
menting in the cross-fertilization of oranges, in the 
hope of producing one or more varieties that will 
resist the attacks of frost and that will possess the 
other qualities not found in the fruit to-day. 

“Up to the present the experimental processes 
have been productive of the results expected, but 
the most interesting and delicate stages are yet to 
come. In the greenhouses there are at least 1,000 
hybrid growths from the seeds that have been 
crossed, and next spring many of these will be 
taken to the Southern States and grafted on the 
orange trees growing there. Then at least three 
years must elapse before the grafted trees will be- 
gin to bear the fruit that is to be hardy, sweet, 
loose-skinned and perhaps seedless. 

“In 1892 Messrs. Webber and Swingle were in 
the South studying the diseases that affect oranges, 
and the need of a hardier orange than the usual 
varieties was brought to their attention. This was 
emphasized by the disastrous frosts of 1894 and 
1895. The growers had sought to overcome their 
foe by selecting for planting and development seeds 
from only the hardiest of the trees growing in their 
fields, but even these succumbed to the severe at- 
tacks of the invading cold. In the meantime ex- 
periments conducted by Mr. Webber in Washing- 
ton turned out unfavorably, through no fault of his 
own. It was not until 1897 that he succeeded in 
hybridizing the orange in a way to insure the fa- 
vorable result of planting or grafting. He had 
found, prior to the hybridizing, that the Japanese 
trifoliate orange, although its fruit is small and of 
little value except for preserves, is deciduous, and 
so hardy that it can be grown without protection as 
far north as Philadelphia. A number of these trees 
had been planted in the Department grounds, and, 
in spite of the cold, had borne fruit, small and bit- 
ter. It occurred to him to cross the Japanese va- 
riety with the different kinds that flourish in the 
South to get the hardy quality. The practical work 
of hybridizing then commenced. 
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“Tf the seedlings that are grafted on the South- 
ern trees develop a fruit that cannot be killed in 
blossom or maturity by the winters in that section, 
the scientists will feel that they have been suf- 
ficiently repaid for all their efforts. Orange grow- 
ing then would not be attended by the great risks 
that now encompass it. In addition, if a hardy 
orange can be produced that will live in the North 
and yet have the sweetness and juiciness of the 
Southern fruit, then the work of nature will have 
been wholly improved by the hand and intelligence 
of man.” 





In the case of the “hardy orange,” man is seeking to 
mold the processes of natu e to his own will. Such en- 
deavors are of comparatively recent date; but for many 
centuries there has been effort to introduce useful plants 
into localities far distant from the land of their origin. 
Economic Botany abounds in instances of this; and in 
the following article we have an account of the introduc- 
tion of a plant, undoubtedly indigenous to the Pacific 
slopes of Peru and Chili, into-Central Africa: 


Oy PING OE i is es ceewndncnsivesesnuscscswceneoes New York Sun 

“Some years ago a few bags of white potatoes 
were sent from the Canary Islands to Matadi, the 
head of navigation on the lower Congo, to sell to 
the Europeans there. M. Paternot was just starting 
for the far upper Congo, in the centre of Africa. 
He put away in his baggage four of these potatoes 
and said he was going to raise the much-prized 
tuber in Central Africa. His friends laughed at 
him, and predicted that he wou!d have his labor for 
his pains. Now they are delighted when visiting 
the far interior if they can add a few of Paternot’s 
potatoes to their bill of fare. 

“Nearly all the whites said that the white potato 
would not grow in equatorial Africa; but when the 
sanguine Paternot reached Wabundu, on one of 
the Congo’s head streams, he planted his potatoes. 
Of course one month was as good as another for 
the planting in a land where perpetual summer 
reigns. Fifteen months after they were stuck into 
the ground the potatoes already had an abundant 
posterity. Four harvests had been gathered. Many 
of the tubers were large, and grew from six to a 
dozen in a hill. At last accounts Paternot’s potato 
patch covered several acres, and he had sent plenty 
of seed to Tanganika and other points for the start- 
ing of other potato farms. M. Emile Laurent, pro- 
fessor in a Belgian school of agriculture, has spent a 
long time on the Congo. He wrote recently: ‘The 
Belgians on the Congo can never forget the potato. 
How often have we wished that we might add the 
precious but unattainable vegetable to our bill of 
fare! I said persistently that the white potato 
would not grow on the Congo, but now I know bet- 
ter. During my visit to the upper river I repeatedly 
had potatoes, raised by M. Paternot, for dinner.’ 
They are excellent. They are a little more watery 
than the best European potatoes, but not so much 
so as to impair their quality to an important de- 
gree. It should be added that these potatoes are 
raised in the most elevated part of the Congo Basin, 
and very likely they would not thrive in the lower 
altitudes.” 

Virgil wrote, many centuries ago, in his directions for 
the husbandman: ‘‘Labor omnia vincit improbus,” and 
the words seem to be true to-day. 
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The Eccentric Gnu............... BON ro sta secvcnswes Windsor Magaz ne 
The gnu or wildbeest (“connochaetes gnu”) of 
South Africa, known as the white-tailed gnu, 
although rightly classed among some of the most 
graceful of all the mammals, viz., the antelopes, 
appears to have the head and horns of a small 
Cape buffalo, the feet and legs of a deer whilst 
the tail and hindquarters might well belong to 
one of the zebras or to a pony, the stiff mane on 
the necks of full grown specimens of both sexes 
assisting in their asinine or equine appearance; 
whilst’in very old gnus we find the horns at their 
base joined tightly together, so that they form a 
solid mass of horn, exactly as is seen in the case of 
an old Cape buffalo. Add to this, as pointed out by 
Lydekker and others, that the bony cores of the 
horns are honeycombed with cavities as in the ox 
tribe, to which they do not belong, and are totally 
different from those of their relatives the antelopes, 
and that their upper molar teeth differ entirely 
from those of the ox tribe, and we have a zoological 
eccentricity of the first order, and one that puzzled 
scientists for many years after their discovery. 

In their habits, too, gnus are quite as eccentric 
and differ quite as widely from the antelopes 
among which they are classed, for while these, on 
the approach of their natural enemy, man, will 
leap off in a series of graceful bounds, doing their 
utmost to escape from his dreaded presence, the 
gnus, as so well described by that great sportsman, 
Gordon Cumming, half a century ago, “unless 
driven by a large field of hunters, do not leave 
their ground, although disturbed. Wheeling about 
in endless circles and performing the most extraor- 
dinary varieties of intricate evolutions, the shaggy 
herds of these eccentric and fierce-looking animals 
caper and gambol round the hunter on every side. 
While he is riding hard to obtain a shot at a herd 
in front of him, other herds are charging down 
wind on his right and left, and, having described a 
number of circular movements, they take up posi- 
tions on the very ground across which he rode only 
a few minutes before.” 

Little wonder is it, then, that the gnus are being 
rapidly swept off the face of the earth, and that 
good living specimens are fetching such large 
prices in Europe to-day, for their very tameness 
and curiosity have been their ruin, and ere many 
years are past, these quaint zoological conundrums 
will be numbered among the “have beens” with 
the dodo, quagga, and many others. 


Brain Power of Insects..........44+ ee | A Open Court 

In the immense realm of the invertebrates, the 
highest psychical development is, by general ac- 
knowledgment, met with among the social Hymen- 
optera ; and the capital representatives of this group 
are the ants. To these we may confine ourselves. 
Despite their tiny size, their brain, particularly 
among the neuters, is remarkable in structure— 
“one of the most marvelous atoms,” says Darwin, 
“in all matter, not excepting even the human 
brain.” Injuries to this organ, which are frequent 
in their sanguinary combats, cause disorders quite 


analogous to those observed in mammals. It ‘s 
useless to recall what every one knows of their 
habits, their organization of labor, varied methods 
of architecture, their wars, plundering and rape, 
practice of slavery, methods of education, and (in 
certain species) their agricultural labors, harvest- 
ing, construction of granaries, etc. We, on the 
contrary, must examine the exceptional cases in 
which the ants depart from their general habits; 
for their ability to abstract, to generalize, and to 
reason, can only be established by new adaptations 
to unaccustomed circumstances. The following 
may serve as examples: “A nest was made near 
one of our tramways,” says Mr. Belt, “and to get 
to the trees, the leaves of which they were harvest- 
ing, the ants had to cross the rails, over which 
the cars were continually passing and re-passing. 
Every time they came along a number of ants were 
crushed to death. They persevered in crossing for 
some time, but at last set to work and tunneled 
underneath each rail. One day, when the cars were 
not running, I stopped up the tunnels with stones ; 
but, although great numbers carrying leaves were 
thus cut off from the nest, they would not cross the 
rails, but set to work making fresh tunnels under- 
neath them.” 

Another observer, Dr. Eliendorf, who has care- 
fully studied the ants of Central America, recounts 
a similar experience. These insects cut off the 
leaves of trees and carry them to their nests, where 
they serve various purposes. One of their columns 
was returning laden with sopils. “I placed a dry 
branch, nearly a foot in diameter, obliquely across 
their path, which was lined on either side by an im- 
passable barrier of high grass, and pressed it down 
so tightly on the ground that they could not creep 
underneath. The first comers crawled beneath the 
branch as far as they could, and then tried to climb 
over, but failed owing to the weight on their heads. 

They then stood still as if awaiting a word 
of command, and I saw with astonishment that the 
loads had been laid aside by more than a foot’s 
length of the column, one imitating the other. And 
now work began on both sides of the branch, and 
in about half an hour a tunnel was made beneath it. 
Each ant then took up its burden again, and the 
march was resumed in the most perfect order.” 
They also show considerable inventiveness in the 
construction of bridges. It appears from numerous 
observations that they know how to place straws 
on the surface of water, and to keep them in 
equilibrium or unite their several ends together 
with earth, moisten them with their saliva, restore 
them when destroyed, and to construct a highway 
made of grains of sand, etc. (Réaumur.) They 
even employ living bridges: “The ground about a 
maple tree having been smeared with tar so as to 
check their ravages, the first ants who attempted 
to cross stuck fast. But the others were not to be 
thus entrapped. Turning back to the tree they car- 
ried down aphides which they deposited on the tar 
one after another until they had made a bridge 
over which they could cross the tarred spot with- 
out danger.” 








Te OE GI ion vnikeccbinciveddbctcscsieccdescessted London Spectator 

Horses, though training best on hay and oats, 
now eat cooked food, a mixture of hay, bran, veg- 
etables and corn being steamed and served up in 
most of the great London stables; and the only do- 
mestic creature whose tendency to enlarge its food- 
range is discouraged is the pig, not because it is 
bad for the animal, but because we desire by limit- 
ing its choice of food to extend our own. For our 
own purposes we have induced the dog to become 
largely a vegetable feeder, greatly to the advantage 
of its health in confinement, and by the substitution 
of the uniform “dog-biscuit’” for table-scraps or 
meat have given him a mixture of meal and dates, 
which is as agreeable to crack as a bone. Among 
the more highly organized creatures “single-food” 
animals are ‘scarce and growing scarcer. There is 
evidence that the mute swan once fed almost én- 
tirely on sub-aquatic grasses. At Abbotsbury, 
when the ice destroyed the grass growing at the 
bottom of the lagoon, the half-wild swans refused 
to touch any other food, and starved in hundreds. 
Now they have learned to eat grain, just as the 
Thames swans have learned to eat bread and the 
grain which falls from barges. Probably the Ab- 
botsbury swans were the last of their species in 
England which were “single-food” animals, and 
with their conversion the extension of the range of 
diet is completed. Reindeer feed almost entirely 
on mosses and lichen. It is still matter for doubt 
whether they can be acclimatized in this country, 
though experiments are being made to that end. If 
they cannot, an extension of the species, even 
though in domestication, will be prevented by their 
limited food-range. The moose feeds entirely on 
the bark and twigs of trees. But this is partly due 
to the height of its forelegs and the shortness of its 
neck, which make it almost impossible for it to 
graze. When fed from a manger the moose takes 
readily to ordinary cattle-food. Seals were long 
considered to live wholly on fish. The supply is so 
varied as well as abundant, and the seals so active 
that it might be thought that there was little to in- 
duce them to seek a change. Yet Mr. Trevor- 
Battye when on Kolguev watched a seal catching 
ducks, with such persistence and success that there 
can be little doubt that the seal has extended its 
dietary from fish to fowl. Instances of the converse 
are the great fishing owls, which being provided 
with an equipment equally suited for killing birds 
and small animals, are by preference catchers of 
fish. Instances of carnivora developing a concur- 
rent taste for vegetable food are uncommon. The 
most curious instance the writer has known was 
that of a Scotch deerhound, which was so fond of 
peaches that it would stand on its hind legs to 
pluck those it could not reach when standing on all 
fours. The Australian colonies present the three 
most striking instances of the tendency to extend 
the food range in the direction of flesh diet. The 
often-quoted case of the large New Zealand parrot 
which took to sheep-killing is the most striking. 
But the feral pigs of the colony are said to be very 
destructive to young lambs, and in 1833 in Aus- 
tralia throughout a large district the sheep became 
not only carnivorous but cannibal. The sheep of 


the Murrumbidgee country became addicted to 
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eating a salt-impregnated earth found on the runs, 
and after some time became thin and emaciated. 
They then attacked the new-born lambs, and de- 
voured such numbers that in one flock only four 
hundred were left out of twelve hundred. Some of 
the squatters applied for leave from the Govern- 
ment to move to other runs not yet taken up. Even 
the shepherds were attacked by the sheep when res- 
cuing the lambs, and their clothes bitten. This 
morbid derangement of the instincts of the sheep, 
which was noted on many runs in the district, was 
never satisfactorily accounted for, but was gen- 
erally attributed to the eating of the salt-impreg- 
nated earth. Of English birds, one, generally re- 
garded as feeding entirely on vegetables and grain, 
occasionally varies its diet by animal food. This is 
the tame pigeon, which has been noticed after rain 
to eat earth-worms on lawns as eagerly as a thrush. 
This addition to its usual food is probably due to 
the absence in the diet generally given to the birds 
of some element which pigeons find in the mixed 
seeds and leaves which they eat when wild. The 
flesh-eating habits of modern rooks in the north of 
England and Scotland has recently been the sub- 
ject of a chorus of complaints from game-pre- 
servers and farmers. The rooks are, however, 
largely the victims of circumstance. The decrease 
of arable land, during the cultivation of which they 
found abundance of animal food, has forced the 
rooks to find a substitute, and this comes to hand 
in the form of young rabbits, pheasants and 
chickens. In the corn countries of the United 
States the sparrow grows yearly more dependent 
on grain, and less insectivorous than his European 
reputation justifies, and in this country two conse- 
cutive severe winters made the tits take to bird- 
killing with an aptitude that shocked their patrons 
in English gardens. Highly specialized forms, 
such as the ant-eaters, the moles and the leaf-eating 
sloths, must almost of necessity confine themselves 
to the food which they are “by intention” adapted 
to consume. But even the woodpecker and the 
wryneck, with claws specially adapted for scaling 
tree-trunks, and a beak formed to quarry rotten 
wood, are constantly seen feeding on the ground, 
mainly engaged in ravaging ant-hills ; and kingfish- 
ers, scarcely modified from the shape of those 
which hover over English streams, dart with equal 
precision on the butterflies and beetles of tropical! 
woods. Judging by the scarcity of the “single- 
food” creatures, and the low place in the scale 
which they occupy, extension of the range of diet 
is almost a necessary law of their survival. Ant- 
eaters, sloths and caterpillars may confine them- 
selves to one article of food; but the more intelli- 
gent animals, like the higher races of man, have 
learned better. One almost wonders whether the 
excuse of the Congo tribe who brought no palm- 
wine to the Belgian officers was true. They al- 
leged that “the elephants had drunk it all.” 


EP OF Rin iic.. 3dics. poadigbacccoucseseseeecns New York Sun 


Strange as it may seem, the wolf is regarded in 
some parts of India with a peculiar superstitious 
reverence, which makes the shedding of his blood 
something iniquitous. As a consequence the 
wolves are bold and numerous, especially in dis- 
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tricts where there is little or no European influ- 
ence. Children, also, are numerous, and the wolves 
having no scruples about the sacredness of life, 
have on countless occasions not only raided the 
village sheepfolds but have carried off children. The 
vast majority of the latter have been devoured, but 
here and there a poor victim, by the agency of some 
occult malign influence, has been reserved for a fate 
worse than death. In 1852 what was probably the 
first circumstantial and authoritative account of the 
“wolf children” of India was published by Colonel 
Sleeman, a British officer especially distinguished 
for the leading part he took in putting down the 
Thugs and Dacoits. According to this authority, the 
first authentic case of a wolf acting as foster parent 
to a human child was discovered accidentally by a 
trooper who was riding along the banks of the 
River Goomtee, in northern India. As the ravines 
in that region were all infested by wolves, the sol- 
dier was not surprised at seeing a she-wolf, accom- 
panied by three cubs, come out of a covert and go 
down to the river to drink. What surprised him 
very much, however, was the presence of another 
creature, which had the appearance of a little boy, 
but was evidently on the friendliest terms with its 
brute companions and was treated apparently just 
“like one of the family.” The creature went on all 
fours and drank from the stream like the others. 
The trooper tried, though unsuccessfully, to inter- 
cept the phenomenon before it escaped with the 
wolves into their den. He secured the help of some 
natives and dug through several feet until the lair 
was almost reached. The wolf family then made a 
bolt into the open, and it was only after a stiff chase 
and ‘something of a fight that the “wolf boy” was 
captured. He seemed to be between six and eighi 
years of age. “They took the boy to the village,” 
said Colonel Sleeman, “but had to tie him, for he 
was very restive, and struggled hard to rush into 
every hole or den they came near. They tried to 
make him speak, but could get nothing from him 
but an angry growl or snarl. He was kept for sev- 
eral days at the village, and a large crowd assem- 
bled every day to see him. When a grown person 
came near him he became alarmed and tried to steal 
away; but when a child came near he rushed at it 
with a fierce snarl, like that of a dog, and tried to 
bite it.” For about three years this being lived in 
charge of a British officer’s servants. During all 
that time, in every instinct and habit, he remained 
a wild animal. He was inoffensive, except when 
teased, and could never be induced to keep on any 
kind of clothing, even in the coldest weather. Very 
rarely he was known to walk in a semi-upright 
position ; but he always ran to his food on all fours. 
Raw meat he devoured greedily, and would often 
take as much as half a lamb at one meal. He was 
very fond of uncooked bones, which he used to 
crunch and gnaw like a dog, holding them on the 
ground under his hands, just as a dog uses his fore- 
paws. He would growl angrily if a human being 
came near while he was eating, but seemed to have 
no objections to a dog or a jackal ; in fact, he would 
sometimes share his meal with such. He was never 
known to laugh or even smile, and once onlv was 
he known to speak. This was just before his death. 
He put his hands to his head, complained that it 
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ached, and asked for a drink of water. He drank 
the water, and expired almost immediately after- 
ward. 


Mammoth lv0ry.......eceeeeees Fs COORD ccc cxviovetsesicvesss Knowledge 

African ivory is likely to become gradually 
scarcer and scarcer; and if there were no other 
source of supply this beautiful substance would ap- 
parently soon reach a prohibitive price. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there exists, however, in the frozen 
tundras of Siberia a supply of ivory which will prob- 
ably suffice for the world’s consumption for many 
years to come. This ivory is the product of the 
mammoth (“‘Elephas primigenius”), a species nearly 
allied to the Indian elephant, but protected from the 
cold of the Arctic regions by a coat of long, coarse 
hair, with a finer woolly underfur at the base. 

How the mammoths were enabled to exist in a 
region where their remains became so speedily 
frozen, and how such vast quantities of these be- 
came accumulated in certain spots, are questions 
which do not at present seem capable of being satis- 
factorily answered; and their discussion would ac- 
cordingly be useless, not to say out of place, on the 
present occasion. It will suffice to say that such ac- 
cumulations do exist, and that the soil of certain 
portions of the tundras seems to be almost crammed 
with such remains. It may, however, be remarked 
that the contents of the stomachs of the frozen mam- 
moths, as also those of the two species of rhinocer- 
oses which were their fellow inhabitants of the 
tundras, contain remains of pine needles and other 
vegetable substances. And from this it may be in- 
ferred that the tundras themselves were clothed with 
forest during the mammoth epoch; since the theory 
that the carcasses were carried down by the rivers 
flowing from warmer Southern regions into the 
Arctic Ocean can scarcely merit serious attention. 
Possibly some light may be thrown upon the sub- 
ject by the great accumulations of bones of large 
recent mammals, which have been met with in cer- 
tain districts of East Africa. Although outside 
scientific and commercial circles comparatively lit- 
tle is known with regard to the subject in England, 
mammoth ivory, in place of being a modern dis- 
covery, was known to the ancients, and has for cen- 
turies been an article of trade and manufacture. ... 

With regard to the amount of mammoth ivory 
that comes into the market, accounts are by no 
means sO numerous nor so accurate as might be 
desired. It is stated, however, that in 1821 a Yakut 
brought back five hundred puds (forty pounds to 
the pud) from the New Siberian Islands; and be- 
tween the years 1825 and 1831 the amount annually 
sold in Yakutsk ranged between one thousand and 
five hundred to two thousand pud, in addition to 
that disposed of at other towns. Many writers speak 
of seeing boat-loads of tusks on the Lena and 
Yenisei—a steamer which carried Baron Norden- 
skidld in 1875 having a cargo of over one hundred. 
About the year 1840, Dr. Middendorff, who visited 
the country, estimated that the annual output of 
Siberian ivory reached one hundred and ten thou- 
sand pounds, representing at least a hundred in- 
dividual mammoths; so that the total number of 
animals whose remains have been exported since 
the conquest of Siberia must be between twenty 
thousand and thirty thousand. 
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Little Mike (in the midst of his reading)— 
Feyther, hoy d’yez pronounce I-l-o-i-l-o? McLub- 
berty—Pronounce ut? Begorra! did yez niver hear 
a tur-r-key gobble? 

She (singing softly)—‘O, for the wings, the 
wings of a dove!” He—What earthly use would 
they be to you, my dear? She—I was just planning 
the trimming for my Easter hat. 

Professor Gray—By the way, Professor 
Sage, what day of the month is it? To save my life, 
I can’t think. Professor Sage—lIt is the twentieth. 
And that reminds me, what month is it? 

A lady one day being in need of some small 
change, called downstairs to the cook and inquired : 
“Mary, have you any coppers down there?” “Yes, 
mum, I’ve two; but, if you please, mum, they’re 
both me cousins!” was the unexpected reply. 
Governor Stanley, of Kansas, recently re- 
ceived this note: “Dear Sir—I understand you said 
you was going to take a week off to tear up the big 
pile of letters asking you for jobs. If everything 
else is gone, I would like this job of tearing up 
letters.” 

Mrs. Tilford—It must have taken Daniel 
Webster a long time to compile his dictionary; 
don’t you think so? Tilford—Daniel? You mean 
Noah, don’t you? Mrs. Tilford—Now don’t be 
silly. Noah built the Ark. 

“What do you consider a sufficient income?” 
earnestly asked one clubwoman across the tea table 
the other day. “Always a little more than you 























have,” flashed back the fair philosopher with a 
smile. 

“Oi tink Magg’s gittin’ oneasy about her 
future.” “Whoi?” “She be callin’ auld maids 
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‘maiden ladies. 
Little Clarence—Papa, what is the difference 
between firmness and obstinacy? Papa—Merely a 
matter of sex, my son. 

Coal Dealer—At last I have found an hon- 
est man. Hawkins-—Well, what of it? You can’t 
use him in your business. 

“T wonder why it is so rare for a man to 
marry his first love?” “Generally because a woman 
of thirty-five has too much sense to marry a kid of 
eighteen.” 

Mrs. May Fair—Good morning, Mr. Keane. 
I want to run in and see your wife. Is she at home? 
Mr. Par Keane—Yes; she'll be at home all day. 
When I left she was trying to make up her mind to 
go out and have a tooth pulled. 

“But,” protested Adam, “you have been sat- 
isfied hitherto with your present garb.” “That’s 
like a man!” exclaimed Eve. “Do you suppose a 
woman never wants a change? I want a new 
spring leaf. I’ve been wearing this fall leaf long 
enough.” 

On a muddy crossing even the most modest 
woman may raise her dress a little above two 
feet. 




















Miss Murray Hill—I suppose I must con- 
gratulate you, Sarah. Miss Point Breeze—Why? 








*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


‘ Well, that was only petit larceny. 


“Mr. Homewood tells me that you and he are en- 
gaged—that you accepted him last night.” “Did 
I? Well, really, I don’t remember; but I have no 
doubt he is right. I never have the heart to refuse 
a proposal of marriage.” 

“See the effect of drink!” cried the orator. 
“An empty home, an empty pocket.” “And worse 
of all,” added an inebriate in the back row, “an 
empty bottle.” 

—Mother (to little Frieda, who has been taken 
to the dentist’s to have a tooth pulled)—Frieda, if 
you cry I’ll never take you to a dentist’s again. 

A high-church singer, who was visiting a 
rural church in England recently, inquired: 
“Have you matins in this church?” “Oh, no, sir!” 
said the rustic verger; “oilcloth right up to the 
chancel.” 

Chief Guy (of the order of the Golden Sock) 
—Have they given you the grip yet? Candidate— 
Great Scott! have I got to take that, too? 
Madge—He stole a kiss from me. Mabel— 
Madge—It 














wasn’t; it was grand. 
“Have you ever read the article on how to 
tell a bad egg?” “No, I haven’t; but my advice 
would be, if you have anything important to tell a 
bad egg, why break it gently.” 

A Georgia author wrote to a New York pub- 
lisher: “What could you do with a story of say 
sixty-five thousand words?” The publisher replied 
briefly: “If the express company would undertake 
it, we could send it back to you immediately.” 

It was his first cigar, and, contrary to all 
legend and precedent, it failed to make him ill. Per- 
haps he had so long inhaled the smoke from his 
father’s cigars that he was immune. Just as the 
cigar was finished who should come along but his 
spinster aunt. As was her wont, she gave him a 
kiss. “Ah, Reggie dear,” she cried, pressing her 
cheek to his curly head, redolent with tobacco 
smoke, “you’ve been kissing your father.” 

Knew What He Wanted.—Customer—I 
want some kind of a door spring. One that won’t 
get out of order. Hardware Dealer—A door spring? 
Customer—Yes; and one that won’t require the 
strength of an elephant to open. Dealer—Hem! 
Customer—And yet it must be strong enough to 
bring the door all the way to and not leave it swing- 
ing a couple of inches. Dealer—I see. Customer 
—And when the door closes I don’t want it to ram 
shut like a catapult, with a jar that shakes the house 
from its foundations. Dealer—Yes; you want one 
that will bring the door all the way to and yet do it 
gently. Customer—That’s the idea. But I don’t 
want any complicated arrangement that requires 
a skilled mechanic to attend to it. Dealer—No, of 
course not. You want something simple, yet strong 
and effective. Customer—That’s the talk; some- 
thing that can be put on or taken off easily; some- 
thing that will do its work quietly, yet thoroughly, 
and won't be eternally getting out of order. Dealer 
—I see; I know exactly what you want, sir, just 
exactly. Customer—Well, show me one. Dealer 
—We don’t keep door springs. 
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DIAG. 5 iivse cs cvcccedstecceeesscoessesestencssessosceseceosee Henry Timrod 
Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air 
That dwells with all things fair— 
Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again. 


Out in the lonely woods, the jasmine burns 
Its fragrant lamps, and turns 

Into a royal court, with green festoons, 

The banks of dark lagoons. 


In the deep heart of every forest tree 

The blood is all aglee; 

And there’s a look about the leafless bowers 
As if they dreamed of flowers! 


Yet still on every side we trace the hand 
Of winter in the land, 

Save where the maple reddens on the lawn, 
Flushed by the season’s dawn; 


Or where, like those strange semblances we find 
That age to childhood bind, 

The elm puts on, as if in Nature’s scorn, 

The brown of autumn corn. 


As yet the turf is dark, although you know 
That, not a span below, 

A thousand germs are creeping to the light. 
And soon will glad the sight. 


Already, here and there, on frailest stems 
Appear some azure gems, 

Small as might deck, upon a gala day, 
The forehead of a fay. 


In gardens you may see, amid the dearth, 

The crocus breaking earth; 

And, near the snowdrop’s tender white and green, 
The violet in its screen. 


But many gleams and shadows need must pass 
Along the budding grass, 

And weeks go by, before the enamored South 
Shall kiss the rose’s mouth. 


Still, there’s a sense of blossoms yet unborn 
In the sweet airs of morn; 

One almost looks to find the very street 
Grow purple at his feet. 


At times, a fragrant breeze comes floating by, 
And brings—you know not why— 

A feeling as when eager crowds await, 
Before a palace gate, 


Some wondrous pageant; and you scarce would start 
If, from a beech’s heart, 

A blue-eyed dryad, stepping forth, should say, 
“Behold me, I am May!” 


Ah, who would couple thoughts of war and crime 
With such a blessed time? 

Who, in the west wind’s aromatic breath, 
Could hear the call of death? 


Yet, not more surely shall the spring awake 

The voice of wood and brake, 

Than she shall rouse, for all her tranquil charms, 
A million men to arms. 


There shall be deeper hues upon her plains 
Than all her sunlit rains 








And every gladdening influence ’round 
Can summon from the ground. 


Oh! standing on this desecrated mould, 
Methinks that I behold, 

Lifting her bloody daisies up to God, 
Spring, kneeling on the sod, 


And calling with the voice of all her riils 
Upon the ancient hills 

To fall and crush the tyrant and the slaves 
Who turn her meads to graves! 


ee iri ncin Hots se siins conn es sede cenveansvaes Thomas Hcod 


Thou happy, happy elf! 
(But stop! first let me kiss away that tear) 
Thou tiny image of myself! 
(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear) 
Thou merry, laughing sprite, 
With spirits, feather light, 
Untouched by sorrow and unsoiled by sir 
(My dear, the child is swallowing a pia!) 


Thou little tricky Puck! 
With antic toys so funnily bestruck. 
Light as the singing bird that wings the air 
(The door! the door! he’ll tumble down the stair!) 
Thou darling of thy sire! 
(Why, Jane, he’ll set his pinafore afire!) 
Thou imp of mirth and joy! 
In love’s dear chain so bright a link; 
Thou idol of thy parents, 
(Hang the boy! there goes my ink!) 


Thou cherub, but of earth; 
Fit playfellow for fairies, by moonlight fale. 
In harmless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him if he pulls his tail!) 
Thou human humming-bee. extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows. 
Singing in youth’s Elysium ever sunny:— 
(Another tumble—that’s his precious nese!) 
Thy father’s pride and hope! 
(He'll break the mirror with that skipping-rope!) 
With pure heart newly stamped from Nature’s mint, 
(Where did he learn that squint?) 


Thou young domestic dove! 

(He'll have that jug off with another shove!) 
Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest! 

(Are those torn clothes his best?) 

Little epitome of man! 

(He'll climb upon the table; that’s his pian!) 
Touched with the beauteous tints ci dawning life 
(He’s got a knife!) 

Thou enviable being! 

No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky ‘oreseeinc. 

Play on, play on, my elfin John! 
Toss light the ball, bestride the stick, 
(I knew so many cakes would make him sick!) 

With fancies buoyant as the thistle down, 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk, 
With many a lamb-like frisk 

(He’s got the scissors snipping at your gown!) 


Thou pretty opening rose! 

(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose!) 
Balmy and breathing music like the South 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth!) 

Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove 
(T’ll tell you what, my love, 
I cannot write unless he’s sent above!) 
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Of all the girls that are so smart 
There’s none like pretty Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 
There is no lady in the land 
Is half so sweet as Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 









Her father he makes cabbage-nets 
And through the streets does cry ’em; 
Her mother she sells laces long 
To such as please to buy ’em; 
But sure such folks could ne’er beget 
So sweet a girl as Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 










When she is by, I leave my work, 
I love her so sincerely; 

My master comes like any Turk, 
And bangs me most severely— 

But let him bang. his bellyful, 
I’ll bear it all for Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart. 
And she lives in our alley. 










Of all the days that’s in the week 
I dearly love but one day— 

And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday; 

For then I’m drest all in my best 
To walk abroad with Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley . 













My master carries me to church, 
And often am I blamed 

Because I leave him in the lurch 
As soon as text is named; 

I leave the church in sermon-time 
And slink away to Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 











When Christmas comes about agzin, 
O then I shall have money; 

I’ll hoard it up, and box it all, 
T’ll give it to my honey; 

i would it were ten thousand pou, 
I'd give it all to Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 

















My master and the neighbors all 
Make game of me and Sally, 

And but for her I'd better be 
A slave and row a galley; 

But when my seven long years are out, 
O then I'll marry Sally— 

And then we'll wed, and then we'll bed, 
But not in our alley. 
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The night is late, the house is still, 

The angels of the hour fulfill 

Their tender ministries, and move 

From couch to couch, in cares of love. 
They drop into thy dreams, sweet wife, 
The happiest smile of Charlie’s life, 

And lay on Baby’s lips a kiss 

Fresh from his angel-brother’s bliss; 

And as they pass, they seem to make 

A strange, dim hymn, “For Charlie’s sake!” 

















*Published by request. 
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My listening heart takes up the strain, 
And gives it to the night again, 

Fitted with words of lowly praise, 

And patience learned of mournful days, 
And memories of the dead child’s ways. 


His will be done, His will be done! 
Who gave, and took away, my son— 

In the far land to shine and sing, 
Before the Beautiful, the King, 

Who every day doth Christmas make, 
All starred and belled for Charlie’s sake. 


For Charlie’s sake I will arise; 

I will anoint me where he lies, 

And change my raiment, and go in 
To the Lord’s house, leaving my sin 
Without, and seat me at His board, 
Eat, and be glad, and praise the Loré. 
For wherefore should I fast and weep. 
And sullen moods of mourning keep: 
I cannot bring him back, nor he, 

For any calling, come to me: 

The bond the angel Death did sign, 
God sealed—for Charlie’s sake and miryv. 


I’m very poor—his slender stone 
Marks all the narrow field I own; 
Yet, patient husbandman, I till 


Sow it with penitential pains, 

And, hopeful, wait the latter rains: 
Content if, after all, the spot 

Yield barely one forget-me-not; 
Whether or figs or thistles make 

My crop—content, for Charlie’s sake. 


I have no houses, builded well— 
Only that little lonesome cell, 
Where never romping playmates come, 
Nor bashful sweethearts, cunning-dumb: 

An April burst of girls and boys, 

Their rainbowed cloud of griefs and joys 
Born with their songs, gone with their toys; 
Nor ever is its stillness stirred 

By purr of cat, or chirp of bird, 

Or mother’s twilight legend, told 

Of Horner’s pie or Tiddler’s gold, 

Or Fairy, hobbling to the door, 
Red-cloaked and weird, banned and poor, 
To bless the good child’s gracious eyes, 
The good child’s wistful charities, 

And crippled Changeling’s hunch to make 
Dance on his crutch, for Good Child’s sake. 


How it is with the lad?—’Tis well; 
Nor would I any miracle 

Might stir my sleeper’s tranquil trance, 
Or plague his painless countenance; 

I would not any Seer might place 

His staff on my immortal’s face, 

Or lip to lip, and eye to eye, 

Charm back his pale mortality: 

No, Shunammite! I would not break 
God’s quiet. Let them weep who wake. 


For Charlie’s sake my lot is blest: 
No comfort like his mother's breast, 
No praise like hers; no charm exprest 
In fairest forms hath half her zest. 
For Charlie’s sake this bird’s carest 
That Death left lonely in the nest. 
For Charlie’s sake my heart is drest, 
As for its birthday, in its best. 

For Charlie’s sake we leave the rest 
To Him who gave, and who did take, 
And saved us twice—for Charlie’s sake. 
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The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Barrett, 1845-1846. With Portraits. In 2 vols. New 
York: Harper Brothers. 8vo., $5. : 

“Neither critics nor readers are for the most part 
squeamish in these days of extended publicity,” 
says the London Literary World, “when it comes 
to the publishing of private correspondence or facts 
concerning the private lives of notable men and 
women ; and yet, it must be confessed, most people 
felt something of a shock on learning that the let- 
ters which passed between Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett during the months of their ro- 
mantic courtship were about to be published. One 
could not help fearing the tearing away of the veil 
of privacy from what seemed too sacred for the 
prying eyes of mere curiosity. Has that fear been 
justified? or has it proved merely idle superstition 
owing to the regard which is generally expressed 
for the most sacred utterances of human compan- 
ionship? In other words, was the publication of 
this correspondence justifiable? Yes; by passionate 
anticipation we answer before the question is fin- 
ished, as the ‘Opium-Eater’ did in another matter. 
The publication of these letters, the only ones that 
passed between the two great poets— ‘for after their 
marriage they were never separated’—is not only 
welcome, but it is one of the literary events of the 
year, and makes us feel that their destruction would 
have been a real loss to literature. . 

“Each scrap that one quotes from these letters 
has something to say for itself, but it does not re- 
veal the wonderful charm of the whole collection. 
That charm can only really be experienced by read- 
ing the whole correspondence, although even so 
it may not be plain to all. There will be Philis- 
tines to laugh at some of the passionate love voiced 
in these pages, but such Philistines have never far 
to travel before finding something great or tender 
to excite their merriment. For ourselves we place 
these letters with the works of their poet-writers, 
and welcome them as among the most deeply sig- 
nificant of recently-published books. 

“The destruction of this correspondence would 
have been something of a calamity, and we can only 
gratefully thank the son of ‘the Brownings’ for his 
courage in publishing the remarkable series.” 


Wisdom and Destiny. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Trans- 
lated by Alfred Sutro. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
Stone & Co. 8vo., $3.50. 

“Nothing is more discouraging than to try to 
write a critical estimate of the work of Maurice 
Maeterlinck,” says Richard Hovey in the Book- 
man. “His next book is sure to make it obsolete. 
The surprise, or one of the surprises, in Maeter- 
linck’s latest volume, Wisdom and Destiny, is the 
revelation of the author as a prophet of joy. 
Wisdom and Destiny gives us more than one new 
insight into life, more than one new point of view 
from which to estimate our indebtedness to its 
author. Something of the charm of the original is 
lost in Mr. Sutro’s translation. Mr. Sutro is more 
rhetorical than Maeterlinck, and his style has a 
vicious trick of inversion quite alien to the high 
simplicity and utter lack of affectation of his 





original. But his translation is far from being a 
bad one, and in this book the substance is of more 
importance than the style. That Wisdom and Des- 
tiny is a greater book than The Treasure of the 
Humble I am not prepared to say. That it should 
appeal to a wider audience seems to me certain. It 
is the book which I should assuredly recommend 
all those who as yet have read nothing of Maeter- 
linck’s to read first. It leads step by step from the 
realm of ordinary thought to that of extraordinary 
thought, and helps the reader into the circle of 
ideas where The Treasure of the Humble pre- 
sumes him to have already arrived. It is the work 
of a mystic, indeed, but of a mystic with his feet on 
solid ground. And now, though we may not have 
perceived it or clearly realized it before, we can see 
that just this combination of spiritual insight with 
realistic sanity is what has always been Maeter- 
linck’s characteristic. ; 

“But to most people the most startling revelation 
of all will be that of which I spoke in the begin- 
ning, the revelation of Maeterlinck as a prophet of 
joy. As his mysticism is revealing itself as but an 
extension of the normal, as his fatalism is seen to 
be conceived as conquerable by character, so his 
tragedy shows itself to be not inconsistent with a 
philosophy of life that is essentially a philosophy of 
joy. The Wisdom of the Happy might have been 
the title of the book.” 


The Jew, The Gypsy, and El Islam. By Sir Richard F. 
Burton. Edited by W. H. Wilkins. Chicago: Herbert S. 
Stone & Co. 8vo., $3.50. 

“The posthumous honor which may come from 
this triad of essays will hardly add to Burton’s 
varied fame,” writes Josiah Renick Smith in the 
Dial, “though in certain respects they are faithful 
suggestions of the man. In addition to the forty- 
eight works published during his life, there were 
left at his death some twenty MSS., the publication 
of which was placed absolutely within the discre- 
tion of his widow, Lady Burton. She published her 
Life of Sir Richard Burton, and editions of his 
Arabian Nights, Catullus, and Il Pantamerone; and 
was arranging for the publication of others, when 
she died (March, 1896); and the MSS.—with the 
discretion—were entrusted to Mr. Wilkins. 

“The three papers now brought together by Mr. 
Wilkins are of unequal merit. The first one, The 
Jew, is an unfavorable criticism upon the most per- 
sistent race in history; its steadily anti-Semitic 
spirit would delight the soul of Pastor Stoecker or 
the Jew-baiting populace of Paris. Burton’s vari- 
ous Eastern consulates enabled him to know the 
Jews of the Orient widely and well; but his attempt 
to defend the atrocities against the Jews of the 
Middle Ages by the suggestion of previous greater 
atrocities committed by them is gratuitous. The 
chapter on the Talmud is interesting; but the 
mingled absurdity and vindictiveness of its anti- 
Gentile teachings are shown up with a relish which 
is unpleasant to contemplate. The truth is that 
none of us, as nations, can turn over the leaves of 
our darker youth without wincing; and it is unfair 
to erect the police reports of the Levant into a 























studied indictment of a race whose achievements 
and services to civilization are conceded by all who 
read history with untrammeled judgment. 

“The Gypsy is an attractive ethnological study, 
for the writing of which Burton was admirably 
well equipped, even if he had not in his veins that 
infusion of Romany blood with which he was gen- 
erally credited. Its merits are somewhat impaired 
by a lack of proportion; nearly half of the 150 
pages being a polemic against the claims of M. 
Paul Bataillard to priority in identifying the 
Gypsies with the Jat of the banks of the Indus. 
This, as well as the comparative word-lists, can 
naturally be of interest to very few outside the 
ranks of experts in ‘Chinganology.’ But the chap- 
ters devoted to a survey of the ‘children of out-of- 
doors’ in the various continents, whether called 
Gitano, Zigeuner, Tzigane, or Jat, are really fas- 
cinating, and could have been written by no one 
else. Burton penetrated everywhere, was under- 
stood of the Gypsies in all lands, and learned their 
traditions and character with a completeness ap- 
proached by no other Englishman, except perhaps 
his great contemporary, George Borrow. 

“El Islam, the third in this group of studies, is 
an essay of about sixty-five pages. It was written, 
as Mr. Wilkins tells us, about 1853, soon after that 
daring and successful pilgrimage to Mecca which 
made Burton famous. It is a sympathetic ‘apolo- 
gia’ for the Saving Faith; and the tone is, on the 
whole, both moderate and philosophic. . . . 

“The book, it should be added, is beautifully 
printed and bound; is provided with an index; and 
has a finely etched portrait of Sir Richard Burton, 
from the painting by Lord Leighton.” 

Rachel. By Jane H. Findlater. New York: The Dou- 
bleday & McClure Company. $1.25. 

“Readers who remember that literary classic, 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Edward Irving, will not fail 
to see the strong, first-cousinly resemblance be- 
tween that eccentric Scotch divine and the hero of 
Miss Findlater’s story, Michael Fletcher,” says 
Literature. “Even physically there is a marked 
likeness to the giant of Annandale, first lover of the 
brilliant Jane Welsh Carlyle, and minister of that 
Independent sect in London whose tenets were 
drawn directly from the prophets, and who found in 
Irving one who saw visions and dreamed dreams, 
and at the bidding of whose fiery eloquence men 
and women heard ‘voices’ and believed strange in- 
terpretations of Scripture. Michael Fletcher is of 
great size, of a magnetic presence, is marvelously 
simple and devoid of self-consciousness, and from 
a gypsy mother has inherited a gift of reading the 
future, which imposes on his own imagination quite 
as much as on the credulity of those whom he 
meets. In his public life the parallelism with Irv- 
ing is still more interesting. Irving never entered 
the door of a parishioner without pausing on the 
threshold, extending his hands, and exclaiming, 
‘Peace be to this house!’ Michael Fletcher, going 
to visit a dying man, stands in the doorway, one 
hand uplifted, and says, ‘God bless John Creame!’ 
Dropping on his knees like a child, by the bedside, 
he prays for the passing soul with a curious direct- 
ness of phrase, and a sense of power with God, 
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which might befit an apostle, utterly heedless of 
any audience or spectator but the Lord himself. 
“Aside from such superficial coincidences with 
Irving’s remarkable life, the book is vital and 
strong, and the love story it tells is constructed on 
original lines. . . . Whoever shall read Rachel will 
ke confronted with real problems and real people, 
and while being entertained will find food for 
thought. In these days of over-much devotion to 
dialect, it is very satisfactory, too, to chance upon 
a Scottish novel in which the characters express 
themselves in good, plain English speech.” 


Dream Days. By Kenneth Grahame. New York: John 
Lane. $1.25. 

“The humors of children, dressed up and in some 
sort dramatized for older readers, afford a literary 
genre that is still comparatively unworked,” says 
the Speaker; “but it is one difficult to treat, and 
one very rarely presented with the art and ingenu- 
ousness it requires. The author of The Golden 
Age showed in its pages that he had the particular 
shrewd sense of childish concerns which such a 
writer must have to win our sympathies. He was 
both artist enough and psychologist enough; he 
had the right mixture of philosophy and the essay- 
ist’s fantasy in his writing; and he had the ‘touch’ 
that Miss Alcott once spoke of. All this we knew 
from his Golden Age, and the present volume 
(whose title is not, perhaps, so happily conceived) 
proves very clearly that his subject-matter is not 
likely to be exhausted yet awhile. If his first book in 
this kind was the surprise, having about it some- 
thing more of a unity, there are idylls and episodes 
of the nursery and the garden in this,which are quite 
as good as anything that he gave us. Take, for in- 
stance, the Circus chapter, which Mr. Grahame calls 
the Magic Ring; nothing could be better than the 
grave drollery of his manner in presenting all the 
hopes and fears, and the excessive little-boy’s rap- 
ture, which many of us can still connect with the 
idea of the paradise of clowns and sawdust. The 
pen of the writer fairly dilates with the exuberance 
of our youngster’s heart at the mere prospect of 
circus-going: ‘What the others thought I know 
not ; what they said, if they said anything, I did not 
comprehend. For me the house was bursting, 
walls seemed to cramp and to stifle, the roof was 
jumping and lifting. Escape was the imperative 
thing—to escape into the open air, to shake off 
bricks and mortar, and to wander in the unfre- 
quented places of the earth, the more properly to 
take in the passion and the promise of the giddy 
situation.’ 

“The impulse, the avidity, the sheer ardency of 
longing, that go with the little boy’s temper of 
mind, confronted by maiden aunts and tempted by 
such adventures as those of the Magic Ring, have 
hardly, we imagine, found a better chronicler than 
Mr. Grahame at his best. “Was it humanely possi- 
ble for clowns to perform one-half of the bewitch- 
ing drolleries recorded in history?’ Could it be that 
our young hero was really fated to see such things 
and survive? Ah, no! something must happen 
first. Measles, or the disruption of the world itself 
in one loud explosion. The psychology of childish 
extreme hope, and of that hope unfulfilled, and 
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then, by the intervention of the god in the car (who 
appears wearing the shape of a friendly man driv- 
ing a gig in the particular circus episode), its ulti- 
mate gratification and the consequent widening of 
the emotional horizons—all this is most delightfully 
portrayed by Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s method. 

“What he has given us in this volume strikes 
one, on reconsidering it, as something very like an 
extension of the method of the recent so-called 
Idyll, usually identified with Mr. Barrie and his 
school, to the nursery. In both, the humor of the 
thing lies in the treatment of the characters and 
traits and droll criticism of life, afforded by a cer- 
tain simple folk, as recorded by a superior remi- 
niscent intelligence. And we do not find that the 
simple folk of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s idyllic 
world—to wit, Selina and Harold, and Harold’s 
elder brother, who himself becomes the mouthpiece 
of their trials and delights, and his own auto- 
biographer—lose anything in the comparison with 
those bucolic elders who have served the pages of 
Mr. Barrie’s direct imitators. Fortunately Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame is no imitator save of himself 
and of his Golden Age in these latest contributions 
of his. In such idylls, if the term may be permitted, 
as his Dies Ire, which is a droll presentment of the 
tragi-comedy of a school hamper, or The Reluctant 
Dragon, which is another outcome of the circus and 
its enchanted fauna, turned to extremely good ef- 
fect, one is treated to that sufficiently uncommon 
sense and expression of experiences common to all 
of us, which serve as a test of comparative origi- 
nality. There are many writers who are haunting 
the doors of the nursery, and the corners of school 
playgrounds, with more or less success; there is 
none who is doing, or who is able, so far as we 
know, to do, just what Mr. Kenneth Grahame does. 
Given less of a suspicion of a too-much deliberation 
and self-consciousness of manner, on occasion, and 
less of a bias on behalf of the boy versus the girl, 
and we can imagine a third volume from his pen 
which will carry his art to a very triumphant ac- 
complishment indeed in the rare field he has 
chosen.” 


Old Chester Tales. By Margaret Deland. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 

“This is one of the most delightful and satisfac- 
tory volumes its author has yet published,” says the 
Critic. “As the title indicates, it deals with that 
charming village whose ways and manners are be- 
coming increasingly dear and familiar to Mrs. De- 
land’s readers. The best part of John Ward, to 
most of us was not the soul struggles of the Cal- 
vinist in contact with life, but the idyllic scenes of 
country life with which the book began, and from 
that time to this, whenever Mrs. Deland has 
touched single-heartedly upon that environment 
and those who people it, she has been uniformly at 
her best. Her recent collection of tales, The Wis- 
dom of Fools, was essentially a book of problem- 
stories, in which problem overpowered personality. 
In Old Chester Tales we still have the problem 
here and there, but it is the pretext for the story 
rather than the purpose of it. Ethical interest is 
subordinated to human interest, as it always must 
be in any vital fiction. 
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“Old Chester in its completeness stands for the 
leisurely, dignified, self-respecting life of the coun- 
try town as it used to be and in some highly fav- 
ored corners still is. It stands for the old school 
of manners and of thought. We have changed all 
that and perhaps improved it, but we have not yet 
succeeded in forming characters which have, even 
for ourselves, the sweetness and attractiveness of 
those produced under the old régime. Stories 
about them are, frankly, more interesting than 
stories about ourselves, because we suspect the per- 
sonages to be of better stuff than we. Dr. Laven- 
dar’s views of life deserve more consideration than 
those of any other priest we know in current fiction, 
and Miss Maria, the Misses Jay and their younger 
counterparts, Dorothea Ferris and Mrs. Willy 
King’s sister Lucy, delight us more than all the 
strictly up-to-date heroines with complete outfits of 
the latest ideas. The prime merit of Old Chester 
Tales is this old-fashioned lovableness. After that 
come all the merits of conception and execution 
needful to make the book as acceptable to the head 
as to the heart. Surely no one needs to be told, at 
this late day, with what delicacy and sympathy Mrs. 
Deland does such work as this. She has the ex- 
quisite touch as well as the comprehending mind.” 


Music and Poetry. A Volume of Essays. By Sidney 
Lanier: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, $1.50. 

“Sidney Lanier died in 1881, but his fame has 
grown steadily with the passing of the years. A 
posthumous volume of his essays will receive to- 
day a more respectful attention than if the same 
work had appeared a couple of decades ago,” says 
Richard Burton in the Book Buyer. “Some of the 
thirteen papers making up this welcome addition to 
the sum total of Lanier’s prose writings are but 
fragmentary in form, or merely outlined in 
thought, but whether complete or not, they have a 
charm of manner, a grasp of the fundamental dis- 
tinctions of criticism and an insistence upon high 
and eternal principles, which this critic always 
brought to bear upon the productions of art. Hence 
these gathered critiques are important. Lanier, 
whom one first thinks of as the most distinctive 
southern poet since Poe, performed this service for 
literary criticism ; he showed that not zsthetic tests 
alone, but philosophic and ethical tests as well, 
must be applied, if the criticism is to be broad and 
fruitful. His gifts and accomplishments in the 
twin arts, which give a name to his book, are well 
known. 

“It was fitting to give the place of honor to the 
paper From Bacon to Beethoven, for it is a fresh 
and able setting forth of Lanier’s theory of music 
as the modern art, “par excellence,” the art which 
best illustrates the present-day mood. Whether one 
accept his thesis or not, one can enjoy the exposi- 
tion and appreciate the aptness of the argument. 
The defence, in passing, of programme music is es- 
pecially good in its unconventional claim that the 
usual sneer at this attempt to be pictorial and literal 
in the tone-world, is quite illogical. The second 
essay on The Orchestra of To-day was, when writ- 
ten, a valuable pioneer effort to inform the general 
reader on a matter then but little understood. The 
subsequent popular expositions of Krehbiel, Hen- 











derson, Apthorp and others have, of course, less- 
ened its need; but the charm of presentation gives 
the treatment permanent attraction. The remain- 
ing papers of most importance are Nature Meta- 
phors and Chaucer and Shakespeare; the former 
is a delightful discussion of the psychological origin 
of nature figures in literature, wherein Lanier, with 
the instinct of the poet-philosopher, finds the true 
explanation to lie in man’s broader love for the uni- 
verse—a love which bids him couch his descrip- 
tions in terms of this new relation. The essay sec- 
ond-named is ingenious in comparison, and full of 
happy bits of characterization as well as stimulating 
in what it suggests for methodology. It is an out- 
line sketch for a book never to be worked out. 
Very characteristic too and fine is the treatment of 
the Old English ballad in The Death of Byrhtnoth, 
with his own spirited translation. At a time when 
such study was rare, Lanier was an enthusiast in 
our earliest poetry, and one of the few students 
having the knowledge and skill to bring out its sig- 
nificance as literature. In the review of Hayne’s 
poetry—Hayne being Lanier’s fellow Georgian— 
occurs an acute piece of criticism; an objection to 
the usual linking of the names of Chaucer and 
William Morris, as if the later singer were a nine- 
teenth century son of the earlier. It is a favorable 
example of Lanier’s fresh thought and eloquent 
manner. The balance of the volume contains 
slighter things bearing on music or literature and 
smacking somewhat of a newspaper genesis. 

“But, however incomplete in form his essay work 
may be, Lanier is never shallow nor common- 
place; he is always serious, he is writing literature. 
He had the feeling for the artistic value of words 
which marks the truly elect. It is comfortable to 
know that more still of his unpublished prose is to 
be printed. The most individual attribute of his 
literary endeavor is that it was undertaken in the 
spirit of the monkish saying: ‘Labore est orare,’ to 
work is to pray.” 


Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co., $1.25. 

“We have already said something in praise of 
Mr. Dooley,” says the London Academy, “and now 
that his book in its completeness is before us we 
can only ratify that commendation. Mr. Dooley 
must be added to the acquaintances of all who es- 
teem good sense and good humor. 

“The scheme of the book is simple. Mr. Martin 
Dooley is a Roscommon Irishman, who settled 
many years ago in Chicago, and now keeps a liquor 
saloon in the Archey road, in the heart of the Irish 
quarter. Every night Hennessy and other of his 
friends step over for a ‘hot wan,’ and to them Mr. 
Dooley holds forth. He has his opinions on every- 
thing that happens, and in spite of some ignorance 
of detail, he has the knack of hitting the centre. His 
greatest gift is the witty Irishman’s capacity to im- 
provise satirical situations and dialogue. Here and 
in other ways he reminds us of Mulvaney. Mul- 
vaney’s brogue is more creamy, for American in- 
fluences have tampered with Mr. Dooley’s; and 
Mulvaney’s remarks are more humorously kindly, 
for Mulvaney was a humanist, whereas Mr. 
Dooley, in conversation at any rate, is a cynic and 
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a destructive critic; but the two men stand to- 
gether. In selecting Mr. Dooley for his mouth- 
piece the author of this trenchant book—whom we 
have already stated to be Mr. Finley Peter Dunne— 
has shown much acumen, for no one is in so fine a 
position to say true things of Anglo-Saxons, 
whether in England or America, as the Irishman 
who dwells in their midst and is yet not of them. 
Yet Mr. Dooley, however shrewd his thrusts may 
be, always saves himself a flash of rectifying 
humor, so that his weapon while it pierces your 
side tickles you too. 

“For English readers the section of this book 
entitled In Peace will be the more attractive, for 
many of the remarks on the progress of the Ameri- 
can-Spanish War are esoteric, although well worth 
attempting none the less. In the In Peace section 
Mr. Dooley discourses of New Year resolutions, of 
Football, of Golf, of Books, of Charity, of the 
Dreyfus Case, of the Decadence of Greece, of the 
New Woman, and many other matters equally in- 
esting to Englishmen as to Americans. , 

“We wish we had room to quote Mr. Dooley’s 
opinions. Mr. Dunne, it may be remarked, is still 
continuing the series in his paper, so that a new 
volume may, probably, be expected before long. 
Mr. Dooley, for shrewd common sense, is worthy 
to take his place as a national satirist beside Hosea 
Biglow.” 


In Palestine and Other Poems. By Richard Watson 
Gilder. New York: The Century Company. 


“The quality most noticeable in Mr. Gilder’s 
latest collection of poems,” says the New York 
Tribune, “is the quality of pictorial vividness. To 
the lofty thoughts and tender emotion customary 
with him he joins now unusual purity of outline and 
fulness of color. We observe this especially in the 
poem which gives the book its title, In Palestine, 
wherein the conception of the Oriental scene as 
identical to-day with the scene upon which the eyes 
of the Saviour rested is rendered with striking pre- 
cision ; but there is perhaps more charm in the pic- 
ture drawn in The Parthenon by Moonlight: 

This is an island of the golden Past, 
Uplifted in the tranquil sea of night. 
In the white splendor how the heart beats fast, 
When climbs the pilgrim to this gleaming height; 
As might a soul, new-born, its wandering way 
Take through the gates of pearl and up the stair 
Into the precincts of celestial day, 
So to this shrine my worshipping feet did fare. 


But look! what tragic waste! Is time so lavish 
Of dear perfection thus to see it spilled? 
’Twas worth an empire; now behold the ravish 
That laid it low. The soaring plain is filled 
With the wide-scattered letters of one word 
Of loveliness that never more was spoken; 
Nor ever shall its like again be heard: 
Not dead is art, but that high charm is broken. 


“This poem is an interlude of esthetic import be- 
tween others more profound in motive and more 
strenuous in accent. There are some light-hearted 
lyrics in the book, but the most characteristic notes 
are struck in the solemn opening verses, in the 
lines for the unveiling of the monument to Robert 
Gould Shaw, and in the poem to Helen Keller.” 
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BOOK NOTES. 


“An Experimental Wooing, by Tom Hall (E. R. 
Herrick & Co., New York; $1.25), is a fantastic 
story by a writer who has made something of a 
reputation with short stories, humorous sketches 
and not a little rhyme, much of the latter humor- 
ous also,” says the Chicago Chronicle. “This tale 
is his most ambitious work, as to length at least, 
and though very light in style is clever, bright, 
witty in phrasing and not without a goodly share 
of well-aimed satiric touches on some of the foibles 
of everyday life. Its burden is the story of the 
grotesque experiences of a pair of young lovers, 
the aunt of the feminine side of which pair is not 
altogether pleased with the young man and there- 
fore invents a device which she thinks may disen- 
chant one or both of them. Immediately opposite 
her door and therefore under her vigilant eye she 
has built and furnished a cottage in which she will 
have the two play at housekeeping for a time, be- 
ginning with the breakfast hour each day, and 
when the hour comes for what school girls would 
call ‘the retiring bell’ the two are to close up the 
cottage and return to their respective homes, and 
all under the aunt’s own watchful supervision. They 
soon secure a Vassar graduate as a sort of half 
companion and half maid-of-all-work, and with her 
aid and the fitful co-operation of the prospective 
bride’s merry sister and her merrier husband—both 
of them decidedly out of favor with the aunt—the 
housekeeping by day goes on checkered with all 
sorts of blunders and hilarious freaks and mishaps, 
ending, of course, as all wrongs are supposed to 
end, and this time also with the aunt’s approbation, 
she professing herself entirely content with the re- 
sults of her experiment. It is all fooling, of course, 
but it is ingenious, quite original in conception and 
sustained to the end with abounding humor and 
spirit. If one would enjoy its fantastic spirit, how- 
ever, and catch the point of the satiric touches it 
were better read ‘in broken doses,’ as it were, and 
small doses at that.” 





“The second part of The Story of the Civil War, 
by John Codman Ropes (Putnams), sustains the 
high repute of the former part,” says the Church- 
man, “and brings the critical discussions of the 
operations of the war to January of 1863. There 
are probably few civilians in the country competent 
to criticise Mr. Ropes’ views on strategy and tactics. 
He has devoted the scholarly leisure of a lifetime 
and the training of one learned in the law and in the 
sifting of evidence to this and kindred problems. 
We will not, therefore, attempt to pass judgment or 
to go here beyond a summary presentation of his 
conclusions. Grant at Donelson did what was ex- 


pected of him, but that was not very much. At. 


Shiloh he showed ‘great recklessness,’ and ‘can 
hardly be said to have undertaken to perform the 
functions of a commander.’ Halleck showed him- 
self ingeniously incompetent. Mr. Ropes is far 
from sharing the general admiration for Stonewall 
Jackson, or even for Lee, whom he regards as the 
ablest military leader of the year. He thinks Lin- 
coln and McClellan neutralized one another’s vir- 
tues by their faults, while Pope and Burnside were 
quite unequal to their tasks. Constant neglect of 
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opportunity, lack of co-operation, political jealousy 
and interference left the military situation at the 
close of 1862 far more favorable to the South than 
could have been expected at the beginning of the 
year, and showed on a large scale most of the short- 
comings in high places and of virtues in the ranks 
that the late war has illustrated on a small one. 
Though the book is critical, it is not carping, and 
the tone throughout betrays no partisanship. The 
work challenges attention, and deserves it.” 





“Mr. S. Levett Yeats’ earlier story, The Honor 
of Savelli,” says the Boston Literary World, “pre- 
pares us to find in his last volume, The Heart of 
Denise (Longmans, Green & Company), its two 
interesting tales of the romantic school, The Heart 
of Denise and The Captain Moratti’s Last Affair, 
one French, the other Italian. Mr. Yeats is 
not in the front rank of romancers, but he can 
write a good story, and The Heart of Denise—the 
best in the volume is very well done. 





‘Under the editorial supervision of Mr. Lindsay 
Swift,” says the Nation, “in his book, John Adams, 
the Statesman of the American Revolution, With 
other Essays and Addresses, Historical and Liter- 
ary (Houghton, Mifflin & Co), Judge Mellin Cham- 
berlain has brought together a selection of the more 
important papers and addresses prepared by him for 
various occasions during the last fifteen years. With 
two or three exceptions, they deal with subjects in 
American history and biography, in both of whici. 
fields the author has long been a recognized au- 
thority. While they by no means represent the sum 
of Judge Chamberlain’s work as a scholar, they 
serve to exhibit his principles and methods, and his 
views of the proper standpoint from which to in- 
terpret American history. But the invariable cita- 
tion of chapter and verse in support of his state- 
ments, and the constant evidence that his knowl- 
edge is based upon first-hand research, give to his 
historical writings a high and permanent value, and 
invest his conclusions with a soundness, a freshness 
and a defensibleness to which a less exacting worker 
could not attain. Add to this power of intelligent 
and patient labor the mental equipment of a trained 
lawyer and experienced judge, and a clear and forci- 
ble style, and we have a scholar whose work, though 
not large in amount, combines with singular success 
industrious search for facts, skill and fairness in 
weighing evidence, and attractiveness of literary 
form. Of such qualities American historical scholar- 
ship can never have too much.” 





R. D. Blackmore, the author of Lorna Doone, 
writes to The Saturday Review concerning Eden 
Phillpott’s Children of the Mist (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons): “Knowing nothing of the writer or his 
works, I was simply astonished at the beauty and 
power of this novel. But true as it is to life and 
place, full of deep interest, rare humor and vivid 
descriptions, there seemed to be risk of its passing 
unheeded in the crowd and rush and ruck of fiction. 

Literature has been enriched with a whole- 
some, genial and noble tale, the reading of which is 
a pleasure in store for many.” 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


The Executive Committee of the Jenner Society 
of London have thanked Rider Haggard for serv- 
ices to the cause rendered by his novel, Dr. Therne. 

The F. A. Stokes Company are preparing a vol- 
ume to be entitled War is Kind, which will be a col- 
lection of poems written by Stephen Crane. 

Catulle Mendés is reported to have accepted an 
invitation—urged by an offer of 100,000 francs— 
from James Gordon Bennett, of the New York 
Herald, to make a reading tour in America next 
autumn. 

It is expected that the biography of the late Will- 
iam Morris will be published early in May. 

The latest news of R. D. Blackmore’s ill health 
is that his disease is reported incurable. The home 
of the author of Lorna Doon is not in Devonshire, 
as one might expect, but in a little country place 
near London, where he lives with two nieces and 
has amused himself with model farming. 

Emile Erckmann, the French novelist, who col- 
laborated in fiction for many years with the late M. 
Alexandre Chatrian, using the compound name of 
Erckmann-Chatrian, died March 14, at Luneville, 
aged seventy-six. He was born at Thalsbourg, in 
the department of the Mourthe, May 20, 1822, and 
was the son of a bookseller. He wrote 4 series of 
works of fiction in conjunction with M. Alexandre 
Chatrian, who died September 4, 1890. The two 
friends composed numerous tales, all signed “Erck- 
mann-Chatrian,” and characterized by such unity 
of composition that no one doubted they were the 
production of a single individual. 

In Crozier’s My Inner Life, the author refers to 
the philosophy of Herbert Spencer as “pure and 
undiluted materialism.” To this charge, Mr. Spen- 
cer has recently made answer, as follows: “It is not 
a trivial matter thus to give a false characterization 
to the whole of a thinker’s works. Many readers 
must inevitably be turned away from them; many 
others must take them up with a prejudice which 
prevents unbiased perusal; and those who are al- 
ready antagonists are furnished with a newly 
sharpened weapon with which to renew their at- 
tacks. For the charge of materialism, false as it is, 
is a weapon which, however often knocked out of 
the hand of an assailant, is presently picked up by 
another and used again.” 

Evelyn Innes, George Moore’s latest novel, has 
been excluded from certain news-stands in Eng- 
land. In criticism of this action on the part of the 
dealers, Mr. Moore is reported as saying: “The 
public was, is and always will be a filthy cur, feed- 
ing upon offal, which the duty of every artist is to 
kick in the ribs every time the brute crosses his 
path.” 

Mr. William Heinemann, the well-known Lon- 
don publisher, married recently the young Italian 
who writes over the name of Kassandra Vivaria. 
Her real name is Magda Stuart Sindice, and her 
best-known book, Via Lucis. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell has lately been elected to 
an honorary fellowship of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

It is reported that’ Mr. John Morley will be paid 
$50,000 for writing the Life of Gladstone. This is a 





large sum, but it is what the Century Company paid 
Messrs. Hay and Nicolay for the serial right in their 
life of Lincoln. For the book rights they paid an- 
other large sum. 
The Bookman publishes the following interesting 
letter from Father Tabb: 
St. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, Extticotr City, Mp. 
Dear Sirs—I should be glad to correct in The 
Bookman what a writer in some other periodical 
has said, namely, that the Messrs. Harper, my gen- 
erous friends, paid me a “pittance” for my poem, 
The Cloud, the first I ever sold. Their check was a 
liberal one, and relieved me of pressing necessity ; 
so much so that under the lines I have written the 
following memorandum : 
One day with foot upon the ground, 
I stood among the crowd; 
The next, with sole renewed, I found 
A footing on “The Cloud.” 
Very truly yours, 
Joun B. Tass. 


Believers in the gospel of heredity are making 
much of the fact that the two sons of Hallam Ten- 
nyson, grandsons of the late laureate, named 
Aubrey and Lionel Tennyson, have just won prizes 
in an original competition contest in a child’s maga- 
zine. Aubrey is aged seven years. The theme of 
composition was My Happiest Day. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse is so convinced of the cor- 
rectness of the theory that great men are the prod- 
ucts of their time, that he asserts that “if Tennyson 
had been born in 1550 or in 1720, his poetry, had 
he written in verse, could have had scarcely a re- 
mote resemblance to what we have now received 
from his hand.” 

Professor Charles G. D. Roberts, from whose 
latest book, A Sister to Evangeline, we quoted re- 
cently, is now at work upon two series of short 
stories. One series will deal with the discovery and 
settlement of the country of the great lakes, and the 
other series—to be called, probably, By the 
Marshes of Minas—will treat of the life of the old 
Acadians. This will be recognized as the special 
field of Professor Roberts, in which he moves with 
a sympathy and knowledge that give his stories a 
flavor of almost perfect reality. Professor Roberts 
and his brother, William Carman Roberts, left New 
York the latter part of April for a six months’ so- 
journ abroad. 

The atmosphere in Old Chester Tales, which 
have attracted so much attention in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, is reminiscent of the old Western Pennsyl- 
vania village, Manchester, where Mrs. Deland 
grew up; but Old Chester and its people are crea- 
tions, not likenesses, and the little village whose 
spirit alone is here preserved has long since been 
absorbed in a larger town. The sincerity in the 
tales has made many a reader believe that he has 
recognized the real Chester, and in the many letters 
Mrs. Deland has received since the stories first ap- 
peared—more letters, by the way, than have fol- 
lowed any of her books save John Ward, Preacher 
—this character and that have been identified mis- 
takenly as portraits of persons known to the writers. 
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Tolstoi is said to be working upon a new book 
on international disarmament, or limitation of 
armaments, . 

A suit for libel against a newspaper is a common 
occurrence, but it is quite unusual that a novelist 
should be called to account in the same way. An 
action of this sort, however, is at present causing 
the noted [French writer, Gyp, a great deal of 
trouble, and, according to the journal, Literature, 
she is in extremely hot water because of a certain 
passage in one of her latest books, “Le Journal 
d'un Grinchu.” This passage is only a dozen words 
in length, and it states: ““M. Trarieux became a 
Protestant for the sake of making an advantageous 
marriage.” That might not seem at first sight a 
very dangerous statement, but the fact that M. 
Trarieux is a senator alters the case. For each copy 
of the book sold Trarieux demands five hundred 
francs, the suppression of the passage in future edi- 
tions, and fifty thousand francs damages. This is 
probably the only case of the kind on record, and 
the first instance of a novelist plunged into mourn- 
ing by the enormous sales of her books. 

Sielanka, a Forest Picture, is the title of the sixth 
volume of the works of Sienkiewicz, and it renders 
the authorized library edition of his works com- 
plete. A play in five acts, a “dramatic picture” in 
one act, and fourteen stories and descriptive papers 
are included in the large volume. The translator, 
Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, having finished this: work, has 
resumed that begun in his Myths and Folk-Lore of 
Ireland, and now puts forth Creation Myths of 
Primitive America, twenty stories given to him by 
Indians unacquainted with Christianity and equally 
innocent of Homer and of the great solar myth 
contest. Mr. Curtin finds the Indian version of the 
tale of Troy richer in interest than the Greek, and 
has no doubt that the Indian Helen is light. Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. will publish both books. 

The death of Stéphane Mallarmé does not excite 
a widespread interest outside of France except 
among the collectors of rare books, who have long 
had to pay high prices for the early editions of his 
poems as they were issued in curious thin little 
“brochures” bearing the imprint of Vanier, who 
was also Verlaine’s publisner at first. Probably 
most Americans who think of Mallarmé, think of 
him as the daring and really very successful trans- 
lator into French of Edgar Allan Poe’s apparently 
untranslatable poems. Few English or Americans 
read Mallarmé, for it requires an ear trained to the 
nicest cadences of the French language to appre- 
ciate the rhythmic effects which he produces. 

The grave of Chief Justice John Marshall, in 
Shockoe Cemetery, Richmond, Va., is utterly 
neglected, and a movement has been started to in- 
duce the Legislature to take action in the matter. 

Walter Crane, the English illustrator, is now at 


work on an extensive series of illustrations for a. 


magnificent edition of the Bible, which is to be 
published in Amsterdam, the fourfold text being 
in Dutch, French, German and English, and illus- 
trated by artists of Holland, France, Germany and 
England, as well as of Italy. 

Dr. J. Murray Moore’s three studies of Tenny- 
son, which were originally read before the Liver- 
pool Literary and Philosophical Society, and have 
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since appeared at long intervals under the titles of 
Tennyson as a National Poet, The Nature Studies 
of Tennyson, and Tennyson as a Poet of Humanity, 
will shortly appear in one volume, with a portrait 
of Tennyson. 

The Doubleday and McClure Company will pub- 
lish a Kipling calendar for 1900, containing 365 
selections from copyrighted material made under 
the author’s supervision. Mr. Kipling, Sr., has 
modeled a plaque representing a profile likeness of 
the author, flanked by two elephants’ heads, with a 
figure of Mowgli and his jungle companions be- 
low. There will be two editions, the regular one 
in heavy embossed paper, the other, an “edition de 
luxe,” in bronze. The British Weekly’s paragraph 
on the subject of the price received by Kipling for 
his work is interesting: “Perhaps no one receives 
such large prices for his work as Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. He has contracted to write eight stories 
for one of the magazines next year, for each of 
which he will receive about £240. This is sim- 
ply for the English serial rights of the stories. 
In addition Mr. Kipling receives payment from 
America, India and the colonies. This will prob- 
ably bring up the price of the stories to about 
£500 each, making £4,000 for the year. In addi- 
tion to this, Mr. Kipling receives the royalties for 
book publication in England and America. This 
will not amount to less than about £4,000, so that 
for each story the author ultimately receives not 
less than £1,000. Whether these high prices will 
be kept up is very doubtful. If the cheap maga- 
zinism succeeds in injuring the older periodicals 
they cannot be maintained. It remains to be seen 
whether the public cares much for names, and it 
must be remembered that the papers with the 
largest circulation in this country do not depend 
upon names at all. I remember some years ago 
Mr. Kipling contributed one of his best pieces of 
work, better work by a great deal than he has been 
doing lately, to a monthly review. The editor in- 
formed me that not one extra copy of the periodi- 
cal was sold.” 

Professor C. A. Buchheim of King’s College, 
London, calls attention to a German translation of 
In Memoriam, published in 1874. It was made by 
Frl. Agnes von Bohlen, and won the admiration of 
Freiligrath. According to Professor Buchheim, 
Tennyson has had great popularity in German 
translations, which he thinks but natural in view of 
“the affinity of the two languages—more especially 
as regards poetical expression—and the purity and 
nobleness of sentiment in Tennyson’s poems, which 
appeal to the sympathy of the numerous German 
admirers of poetry.” 

Small, Maynard & Co., of Boston, announce for 
publication the first five volumes of the Beacon 
Biographies, a new series that have been prepared 
with much care in selection of authors and sub- 
jects, and which will be edited by M. A. de Wolfe 
Howe. Four of the books that will first appear are : 
Admiral Farragut, by James Barnes, the well- 
known novelist and historian; James Russell 
Lowell, by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Robert E. 
Lee, by Professor Trent, of the University of West 
Virginia, and Phillips Brooks, by M. A. de Wolfe 
Howe. 
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OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS" 


A Soft Answer.—An old Scotch woman was fa- 
mous for speaking kindly. No sheep was so dark 
but she could discover some white spot to point out 
to those who could see only its blackness. One 
day a gossiping neighbor lost patience with her, 
and said angrily, “Wumman, ye’ill hae a guid word 
to say for the Deevil himsel’!’”’ Instantly came the 
reply, “Weel, he’s a vera industreeous body.” 





Put Yourself in His Place-—Dr. Pitcairn, being 
in a church in Edinburgh where the preacher was 
not only emphatic, but shed tears copiously, was 
moved to inquire of a countryman, who sat by him, 
what it was all about. “What makes him greet?” 
was the inquiry. “Faith,” said the man, slowly 
turning round, “ye had may be greet yoursel’, if ye 
was up there and had as little to say.” 





The Atmosphere of the Sunday Newspaper.— 
One of the bravest, as well as one of the wittiest, 
things that has been done lately, was the reply of 
the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, of New Haven, when 
the representative of one of the worst of modern 
newspapers asked him for “‘a bright, terse interview 
about hell,” for its Sunday edition. Dr. Smyth 
very kindly complied with the request; his article 
was as follows: “Hell, in my opinion, is the place 
where the Sunday edition of your paper should be 
published and circulated.” 





A Curious Commendation.—The Baptist pastor 
in a certain Southern town had agreed to say a few 
words to the colored brethren. The colored divine 
presented him to the congregation with quite a 
lengthy speech, which wound up something like 
this: “Brethren, our white brother will now speak 
to you on the subject, ‘Every-day Religion,’ and I 
assure you he appreciates your obstacles. His face 
is white, but it ain’t that that counts. He’s got as 
black a heart as any of you.” 





An Insurance Joke Variant.—A Jew, whose store 
had been burned out several times, applied one day 
to an insurance company for insurance. The com- 
pany took the risk on the condition that hand 
grenades were to be placed throughout his store, 
which was agreed upon. Several days afterward a 
friend visited him and noticing them asked him 
what they were. “De insurance company tolds me 
to put dem in,” said Mr. Cohn. “Vat vas in dem?” 
Mr. Isaacs asked. “I don’t know vat vas in dem be- 
fore, but I put coal oil in dem.” 





A Farmer’s Criticism.—A certain lawyer had his 
portrait painted in his favorite attitude, standing 
with one hand in his pocket. His friends and 
clients all went to see it, and everybody said, “Oh, 
how like! It’s the very picture of him.” An old 
farmer, only, dissented. “ ’Tain’t like, no ’tain’t,” 
said he, drily, looking out of the corner of his eye. 
“°Tain’t like?’ exclaimed everybody; “just show 
us wherein ’tain’t like.” ‘ ’Tain’t like, no ’tain’t,” 


*Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short Stories 
Magazine. 


responded the old farmer ; “don’t you see he has got 
his hand in his pocket? ’Twould be as like agin if 
he had it in somebody’s else pocket.” 





The Restriction Removed.—The will of Stephen 
Girard provided that no clergyman should ever be 
allowed to enter the splendid Girard College at 
Philadelphia. One day a very clerical looking man, 
with immaculate white cravat and choker, ap- 
proached the entrance. ‘You can’t come in here,’ 
said the janitor. “The I can’t!” said the 
stranger. “Oh,” said the janitor, “excuse me. Step 
right in.” The visitor, by the way, was the late 
State Senator Sessions, of Western New York. 








Tyranny.—A Southern planter went to New Or- 
leans several months after General Butler had taken 
the reins in his hands and acquired a reputation for 
“tyranny.” One of the first things he saw was the 
placards of a gentlemen’s furnishing store posted on 
the walls and fences: “Get your shirts at Moody’s.” 
The planter saw it again and again, and mused 
deeply upon it. “It’s another of Butler’s orders,” 
he said to himself. “He’s probably a partner in the 
concern, and what he says ‘goes’; so I suppose it’s 
best to submit. I don’t need any shirts, and it’s a 
shame to be compelled to buy ’em now; but I don’t 
want any more trouble.” He accordingly went to 
Moody’s and bought half a dozen shirts, on com- 
pulsion. 





How He Seated His Guests.—Years ago the tem- 
perance lecturer, Mr. John B. Gough, was to speak 
in Baltimore. In those days there were no reserved 
seats; it was “Come first, served first.” A certain 
Mr. P. was giving a dinner party, during which 
the subject of the lecture was spoken of. The host 
suggested all going, but there was some demur to 
that, as they would not go early, neither would they 
stand. Mr. P replied that if they would all 
promise to go he would have seats for them, to 
which they assented. Mr. P going in advance 
chose the two first rows in the middle aisle. As the 
people came up to take the seats, he said, most 
suavely: “Gentlemen and ladies, walk right in; 
these seats are reserved for the reformed drunk- 
ards.” It is needless to say that when his house- 
party arrived the places were vacant, and they en- 
joyed to the fullest the quick-wittedness of their 
friend and host. 














Reassured.—An anecdote that deserves repeti- 
tion occurred in a Celtic community, and was af- 
terward related by the physician called to treat a 
man with an ulcerated leg. One morning when he 
came to dress the limb he found that the dressing 
had been tampered with, and suspected that some of 
the coterie of old women who gather at houses 
where “throuble” prevails had been suggesting 
treatment. He turned to the man’s wife and said: 
“Hereafter, I don’t want any tampering with this 
man’s dressings. If I find any more evidence of old 
women’s ‘quacking’ I’ll give up the case.” “Rest 
aisy, docthor; rest aisy! Sorra the quack will touch 
the leg after this but yourself.” 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA* 





The greatest depth to which a ship has been 
anchored is 2,000 fathoms—considerably more than 
two miles. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of South Carolina 
wears a purple robe of office when presiding over 
the Senate. 

The wine cellar of the old Chaldean King, 
Argastes II., has been discovered near Lake Van, 
in Asia Minor. It was filled with colossal earthen- 
ware vessels, some of which have been sent to the 
Berlin Museum. 

A decided novelty in the way of newspaper 
enterprise is announced from Lapland. The first 
paper in that country has appeared. It is written 
upon a single sheet of paper, and is published every 
Sunday at a town with an unpronounceable name. 
Up to the present the journal has only half a dozen 
subscribers, and every issue is welcomed with loud 
applause. 

Probably the longest beard in the world is 
that of a metal worker at Vandenene, near Nievre, 
France. The man is seventy-four years old, and in 
perfect health. When fourteen years old he had a 
beard six inches long. It grew from year to year, 
and now his hirsute attachment when unrolled 
has reached the respectable length of ten feet and 
ten inches. When this man goes out walking he 
carries his beard rolled up in a big skein under his 
arm, as the old Roman senators carried their togas. 
In winter time he winds his beard several times 
around the neck, using it as a boa. Since the man 
is rather small in size, measuring but five feet three 
inches, the beard is more than twice the man’s 
height. 














In two years, at the outside, the strength of 
the Japanese navy will be represented by about 
250,000 tons of displacement. 

A curious profession for a woman is that of 
dinner taster. She is a product of Parisian refine- 
ment, and spends a portion of each day visiting 
houses and tasting dishes intended for dinner. She 
suggests improvements and shows the cook new 
ways of preparing dishes. The duties are pleasant 
and the compensation ample. 

In Prussia only 6,497 of 100,000 attempts at 
suicide were successful. 

——A cigarette smoker sends into the air about 
4,000,000,000 particles of dust at every pull, ac- 
cording to Dr. Atkins’ investigations. 

Ducks don’t need water to thrive. There are 
many duck-raising plants in this country where 
thousands of the fowl are bred each year for mar- 
ket, and where there is not even a puddle for them 
to flounder in. One of these farms is credited with 
an output of 20,000 ducks a year. 

According to a paper recently communi- 
cated to the Academie des Sciences, Paris, M. 
Phisalix has found that some kinds of mushroom 
afford a vaccine against the venom of snakes. The 
juice of the mushroom renders a person immune 
against vipers for a month or two. 

Rockall is, perhaps, the smallest island in the 
world. It is situated in the Atlantic over 300 miles 




















*Compiled from Contemporaries. 








west of Scotland, and is a mere rock about 60 feet 
high and 225 feet round, arising from a reef of sand. 
The rock is basalt and granite, very magnetic. It 
is haunted by sea-birds, and the mackerel of the 
surrounding seas are very fine. Of course, it was 
never inhabited, and is very seldom visited, owing 
to the difficulty of landing on it. 

One test for distinguishing diamonds from 
glass and paste is to touch them with the tongue. 
The diamond feels much the colder. 

There are 180,132 Indians, besides the 5,318 
in New York and the 77,018 of the “‘civilized tribes.” 
Lake Morat, in Switzerland, has the curious 
property of turning red every ten years, owing to 
the presence of certain aquatic plants which are not 
known in any other lake in the world. 

More men have died and are buried in the 
Isthmus of Panama, along the line of the proposed 
canal, than on any equal amount of territory in the 
world. 














The cost of the world’s wars since the 
Crimean War has been $12,263,000,000, or enough 
to give a couple of sovereigns to every man, woman 
and child on the globe. 

The largest flower in the world, it is said, is 
the bolo, which grows on the Island of Mindanao, 
one of the Philippine group. It has five petals, 
measuring nearly a yard in width, and a single 
flower has been known to weigh twenty-two 
pounds. It grows on the highest pinnacle of the 
land, about 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The secred fires of India have not all been 
extinguished. The most ancient which still exists 
was consecrated twelve centuries ago in commem- 
oration of the voyage made by the Parsees when 
they emigrated from Persia to India. The first is fed 
five times every twenty-four hours with sandlewood 
and other fragrant materials, combined with very 
dry fuel. This fire, in the vilage of Oodwada, near 
Bulsar, is visited by Parsees in large numbers dur- 
ing the months allotted to the presiding genius of 
fire. 











In Denmark it is the law that all drunken 
persons shall be taken to their homes in carriages 
provided at the expense of the publican who sold 
them the last glass. 

In France, for the privilege of wearing men’s 
trousers the French Government charges women a 
tax of about $10. 

Pins have been made for 450 years, but 
needles have been used for forty centuries. 

The lighthouse at Corunna, Spain, is be- 
lieved to be the oldest one now in use. It was 
erected during the reign of Trajan, and rebuilt in 


1634. 














Russia, with a population of 127,000,000, has 
only 18,334 physicians. In the United States, with 
a population of about 75,000,000, there are 120,000 
physicians. 

According to the report of the Secretary of 
the Interior the public domain contains 1,835,017,- 
692 acres, of which 139,516,276 acres are reserved 
and 637,339,422 acres are appropriated. Alaska is 
not included in this statement. 
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BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 

A Concise Epitome of all Matters Relating to the 
Arts of Painting, Sculpture, Engraving and Ar- 
chitecture, and to Schools of Design, which have 
Occurred During the Year 1898; with information 
respecting the events of the year 1899: Comp. by 
A. C. R. Carter: 

Mezzotints in Modern Music: James Huneker: 
NN A. Ms Sc: 0st od ace Kaemeeeesimeneeteee 

Music and Musicians: Rob. Schumann: Translat- 
ed, Edited and Annotated by Fanny Raymond Rit- 
ter: New Edition: Scribner’s, 2 vols., cloth, net. 

Music and Musicians; with 94 illustrations and 510 
examples in musical notation: Albert Lavignac: 
Translated by W. Marchant: Edited with additions 
on music in America, by H. E. Krehbiel: H. Holt 
es Es oso e ee ccay sacar es ecneaeetien 

Old Scores and New Readings; discussions on mu- 
sical subjects: J. F. Runciman: Scribner’s, cl.... 

The Orchestra and Orchestral Music: W. J. Hen- 
derson: Scribner’s, cloth, illustrated.............. 

The Perfect Wagnerite; a commentary on the “Ring 
of the Nibelungs:” G. Bernard Shaw: Scribner’s, 
CE sinnviad son cour eee peek es us Oana 

The Place of Music in Public Worship: H. C. Shut- 
Heworth:  Seribmers,. COUR. oocisicsviscvcsceteses 

The Triumph of the Philistines; a comedy in three 
acts: H. Arthur Jones: Macmillan, cloth........ 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 

A Boy in the Peninsular War; an autobiography: 
Rob. Blakeney: Edited by Julian Sturgis: Little, 
POR a i CU Silos cccastcadtccdmioescovn'a 

Danton, Hilaire Belloc: Scribne~’s, cloth.......... 

Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich:a 
memoir: Rev. Berdmore Compton: Scribner’s, cloth 

General Sherman: Manning Ferguson Force: Ap- 
SE. DEES sans cn sci seid aeennse Sekar eeauese ss 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit 
in Literature: Jos. Texte: Translated by J. W. 
Matthews: Macmillian Co., cloth..........c0sse0s 

Joseph Wheeler: T. C. DeLeon: Byrd Printing Co., 
i: SNE 6 ds nv ks cou decananas ee hones awebs 

Letters of Walter Savage Landor, Private and Pub- 

Walter Savage Landor: Edited by Stephen 
Wheeler: J. B. Lippincott, clo@h..........65.500+% 

Life of Father Hecker, Founder of the Paulists: 
Rev. Walter Elliott: Introduction by Rev. J. Ire- 


lic: 


land: Catholic Book Exchange, cloth........... 
Lord Clive: Sir Alex. J. Arbuthnot: Longmans, 
eee. een Ser ee eT 
Marysienka: K. Waliszewski: Translated by Lady 
Mary Loyd: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth........... 
Robert Louis Stevenson's Edinburgh Days: Eve 
Blantyre Simpson: Scribner’s, cloth............ 
Sir Frank Lockwood; a biographical sketch: Au- 
gustine Birrell: Scribner’s, cloth. ...........0000. 
Theodore Roosevelt, the American: Will M. Clem- 
ents; Tennyson Neely, paper <.. 26. .000s500000 
Educational Topics. 
German Higher Schools: Ja. E. Russell: Long- 
ee eS a a ee er 
Introductory French Prose Composition: Victor 


E. Francois: Amer. Book Co., board............ 
Legouvé and Labiche’s La Cigale chez les Fourmis: 
Edited by Thos. J. Farrar: Am. Book Co., board. 
Letters to a Mother on the Philosophy of Froebel: 
Susan E. Blow: Appleton, cloth................. 
Nunez’s Spanish Readers; with vocabulary and ques- 
tions in English on the text: J. Abelardo Nunez: 
Appleton, 2 vols., vol. 1, 65¢., VOl. 2. .......se00s 
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Salva-Webster Spanish-English Dictionary: Edited 
by F. M. de Rivas: Laird & Lee, leather......... 
The Singing Voice of Boys: Rev. H. Holloway: 
SNE De CUR avant ieness sv ondigtRecdmnabbeseenen 


Three Studies in Education: the Spelling Question; 
Composition for Elementary Schools; Value of the 
Motor Activities in Education: E. R. Shaw: E. 
L.. Bellows: 2 Ga, BOK. COR ck 5 ih 0 davcnerdeses 


Essays and Miscellanies. 


A History of Japanese Literature: W. G. Aston: 
PN, AIS oo 5 caice a + oo cas dobn dees ocabenee 
English Meditative Lyrics: Theodore Whitefield 
Hunt: Eston & Sains, ClO... ....<.<.2ccccccsscss 
Gentlemen’s Fancy Dress: how to choose it: Ar- 
dern Holt: New edition: Scribner’s, cloth....... 
How to Hynotize: Sydney Flower: C. H. Kerr & 
Ri REIS sos vo Senip ances i eace eu eersinea<iuaul 


How to Plan the Home Grounds: S. Parsons, Jr.: 
illustrated by W. E. Spader: Doubleday & Mc- 
CS, Mi cncke<uscnande sabes nua duen ek eee oes 

Hymns and their Stories: C., A. E. with a preface by 


E. C. S. Gibson: Scribner’s, cloth................ 
Joubert: A Selection from his Thoughts: Trans- 
lated by Katharine Lyttleton: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
PD snp nads cues vecadebnicsdexkausenss tates eee 
King Solomon’s Golden Ophir: C. Peters: Scrib- 
I IN os chaemiea GA rekin- denne ke wawne eae 
Occupations of Women and their Compensation: 
The New York THOMGe, GARE. .xs0ccasicvessenses 
Our Feathered Friends: Eliz. Grinnell: Heath & 
Rae. bipck vies wine vate eae hk ba oes pales eee 
Scotland’s Share in Civilizing the World: H. Mac- 


kenzie (Canon): Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth... 
Selected Letters of Madame De Sévigné: L. C. 
Syms: American Book Co., board.............++- 
Seven Lectures on the Law and History of Copy- 
right in Books: A. Birrell: Putnam, cloth....... 
The Dawn of Reason; or, Mental Traits in the Low- 
er Animals: Ja. Weir, Jr., M.D.: Macmillan, cloth 
The Development of English Thought: a study in 
economic interpretation of history: Simon Nelson 


Falben: FEO, Gs oo ices sines sk0ksee0ssnc08 
The French Revolution and the English Poets: Al- 
bert Elmer Hancock: Holt & Co., cloth......... 
The Teaching of Tennyson: Rev. J. Oates: New 


M. F. Mansfield & A. Wessels, 


Domenico 


revised edition: 
cloth 
The Traditional Poetry of the Finns: 


Comparetti: Translated by Isabella M. Anderton; 

with introduction by Andrew Lang: Longmans, 

Cree Gi, Cin oss Sine onc ben ba csksevusesaes 
Fiction of the Month. 

A Harp of Many Chords: from the French: Mary 

ae ae ee ee ere 

A West Point Wooing, and Other Stories: Mrs. 


Clara Louise Root Burnham: Houghton, Mifflin 
Cs iio i iso ok ok octane Seco deuesiestisses 
A Voyage to the Moon: Cyrano de Bergerac: 


bleday & McClare Go., Cloths o:cscsissasiices caves 
R. F. Fenno & Co., 


V. C. Brown: Mrs. Alexander: 
iii esd inoosnssiketeiand dae eeienehis aes 
Diana Victrix: Florence Converse: Houghton, 
eee eee ery 


Early Italian Love Storis: Una Taylor, editor and 
translator: illustrated by H. J. Ford: Longmans, 
ee EC, CSE ens dis occk owns besasesuao xs 

Face to Face with Napoleon: O. V. Caine: 
Bradley & Co., cloth, illustrated................. 

Heart of Denise, and Other Tales: S. Levett Yeats: 
Longmans, Green & Co., cloth. ...........seeee0+ 
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Hugh Groyeth: - Beulah Marie Dix: The Macmillan 
Co., 


Lone Pine: G. P. Putnam’s 


R. B. Townshend: 


ley & Co., cloth, illustrated 

McTeague: Frank Norris: 
Co., cloth 

Mid-day Dreams in the Mississippi Valley: 
Redeins, cloth 

Rachel: Jane H. Findlater: 
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Through Cupid's Glasses..........+++ Ellen Burns Sherman..........++ 





SOCIETY VERSE: SONGS IN LIGHTER VEIN 





ST ik ctbvcsccstistisebiesriandienddeietsteerissetl Life 


When Love was toiling up the hill 
There came a lady by. 

“O lady, help me if you will, 
There’s none so weak as I.” 


“You weak, dear Love!” the lady cried, 
“You know that isn’t true. 

You rule the heart, the time, the tide— 
There’s none so strong as you.” 


“And yet,” said Love, “I’m right, e’en so, 
My strength is not displayed 
Except, dear lady, as you know, 
When women give their aid.” 


dm Chureh, ....cccvccccccvcecs Roy Farrell Greene,.......+ceceeeeces Munsey's 


I never mark the pastor’s pose, 
His ministerial air; 

I never even note the clothes 
The congregation wear; 

Repeat the text I could not do, 
I’m deaf to every plea, 

When Prudence occupies the pew 
Across the aisle from me. 


She sits a sweet divinity 
Of goodness and of grace; 

Then, is it strange naught else I see 
Of hope save in her face? 

A hope earth earthy ’tis, ’tis true, 

Yet saving grace I see, 

When Prudence occupies the pew 
Across the cisle from me. 


Perhaps the pastor’s fervent speech 
To his flock giveth food, 

The theme seems quite beyond my reach, 
Though well with love imbued. 

That part I grasp, and take as true, 
For mine’s the mood, you see, 

When Prudence occupies the pew 
Across the aisle from me. 


Chicago Record 


A game of whist? Who could resist 

The challenge bold when you insist? 
And yet I’m told that, entre nous, 
You always hold a trick or two 

Unknown to your antagonist. 


I own I am no analyst 
Of maiden’s ways, nor grasp the gist 
Of half their plays—thus I may rue 
A game of whist. 


But, like an ardent optimist, 

I'll give the wheel of chance a twist; 
I'll play my hand—and would it do 
To try to win your hand from you 


If hearts be trumps? Do you persist— 
A game of whist? 


Critic 
The gowans tilt their heads to peep 
When Helen passes,— 
To catch her e’e the birdies cheep 
Among the grasses; 
The glaikit bee, when she draws near, 
Forgets his clover, 
And hums a tune for Helen’s ear, 
The sonsie rover! 
The sun aboon nae langer hies 


In dour repining, , 
He ’s caught her smile and garred the skies 


A’ bright and shining. 
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The Old Bachelor......... Ernest McGaffey........ Woman's Home Companion 


He is portly, but very erect, 

And always—to somewhat digress— 
Artistic, and quite circumspect 

When it comes to a question of dress; 
A lover of whist and of chess, 

And a little inclined to be gay, 
Yet I pity him, nevertheless— 

The old bachelor over the way. 


For I know when his life I dissect, 
There is lack of the wifely caress, 
No children around him collect, 
His home-coming nightly to bless; 
And to scan him again I confess 
He’s a trifle inclined to be gay, 
In spite of his social success— 
The old bachelor over the way. 


And I feel my surmise is correct, 
When I look at him closely and guess 
That when he takes time to reflect 
He misses the true happiness; 
For the lack of a home will depress, 
And his boyhood was happy they say; 
I fancy that dreams must oppress 
The old bachelor over the way. 


ENVOY. 
What, married? This morning, no less, 
For who shall King Cupid gainsay? 
Well, well, he is in for distress— 
The old bachelor over the way. 


8 FR BE CR ccciccrseiaseesss is ee Ts Piviccceecceensieu Literature 


Young Scribble sat beside the sea; 
“Ne’er was a better time,” cried he, 
“In lofty strain to court my Muse! 
’Neath such a sky she can’t refuse 
To hear her humble suitor’s vows 
And crown with wreaths his waiting brows.” 


Quill, ink-horn, paper straight produced, 
His shirt Byronically loosed, 

He set about his willing task 

As blithe a bard as man could ask. 


“On yonder shore,” the rhyme began, 
“Bright Fancy’s eye can faintly scan 

The gloomy cave of olus, 

Where winds in tumult thunderous 

Are struggling to be free once more 

To sweep the sea with angry roar, 

To break the Nereids’ dreamy rest 

And cloud the bright——” 

Alas for future ages! there 

The rhyme stopped short, for, half aware 
That something in the world was wrong, 
Old Zlous from out the throng 

That frets within his dungeon keep 

Let one quick breeze dance o’er the deep. 
Poor Scribble’s verse took sudden wing 
And flew—where only birds can sing; 
He clutched the empty air in vain 

And spilled his ink like April rain; 

But what were ink and paper when, 

To cap his woes, he lost his pen, 

And saw a sea-nymph, floating near, 
Whisk off with quill behind her ear? 


Poets, the moral is not much: 
There are some things—and winds are such—- 
Too big for most of you to touch. 
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Through Mexico in a Private Car: Capt. C. Wilson..F. L.. 
Winter Journey to the Klondyke: Palmer..... Scribner's. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 
held over till next month. 


476. Can you give me the poem by Tilden—Theodore 
Tilden, I believe, is the name. It begins: 
“Once in Persia reigned a king 
Who upon his signet ring 
’Graved a maxim true and wise,” etc. 
And, too, can you tell me where I can find some verses 
beginning: 
“When I was a tadpole and you were a fish,” etc. 
I think they were published in some New York paper 
a few years ago.—Mrs. S., Denver, Colo. 


[ The following is the first selection asked for by 
our correspondent. Perhaps some reader of Open 
Questions can supply the answer to the second 
query. | 

Once in Persia reigned a king, 
Who upon his signet ring 
’Graved a maxim true and wise, 
Which, if held before the eyes 
Gave him counsel at a glance, 
Fit for every change and chance. 
Solemn words, and these are they: 
“Even this shall pass away.” 


Trains of camels through the sand 
Brought him gems from Samarcand; 
Fleets of galleys through the seas 
Brought him pearls to match with these. 
But he counted not his gain 
Treasures of the mine or main; 
“What is wealth?” the king would say: 
“Even this shall pass away.” 


In the revels of his court 

At the zenith of the sport, 

When the palms of all his guests 
Burned with clapping at his jests, 
He, amid his figs and wine, 

Cried: “Oh, loving friends of mine! 
Pleasure comes, but not to stay; 
Even this shall pass away.” 


Fighting on a furious field, 
Once a javelin pierced his shield. 
Soldiers with a loud lament 
Bore him bleeding to his tent; 
Groaning from his tortured side, 
“Pain is hard to bear,” he cried, 
“But with patience, day by day— 
Even this shall pass away.” 


Towering in the public square, 
Twenty cubits in the air, 

Rose his statue carved in stone. 
Then the king, disguised, unknown 
Stood before his sculptured name. 
Musing meekly, ‘“What is fame? 
Fame is but a slow decay— 

Even this shall pass away.” 


Struck with palsy, sere and old, 
Waiting at the gates of gold. 
Said he, with his dying breath: 
“Life is done, but what is death?” 
Then, in answer to the king 
Fell a sunbeam on his ring, 
Showing by a heavenly ray— 
“Even this shall pass away.” 





477. The Ant and the Cricket: 1 wouid like a poem 
which went by the name of The Ant and the Cricket, and 
was in print some forty years ago. The first lines, as I 
recall them, were: 

“A silly young cricket, accustomed to sing 
Through the long pleasant months of gay summer and 
spring, 

Began to complain when he found that at home 

His cupboard was empty and winter had come.” 

—E. M. Dutcher, Stillwater, Minn. 


478. The Burial of Moses: The title of your enjoyable 
magazine encourages me in asking the name of the author 
ot a grand poem entitled The Burial of Moses. It came 
out ’way back in the ‘60s. I cannot recall the author's 
name, and, so far, have not succeeded in my effort to find 
out. Can you kindly favor me? and oblige a reader of 
Current Literature and Information.—M. E. N. B. 

{An Irish writer, Mrs. Cecil Frances Alexander, 
born Humphreys, afterward married to the Bishop 
of Derry, was the author of this poem. It was first 
published, we believe, in her volume, Poems on 
Subjects in the Old Testament (1857), which, like 
all her writings, appeared anonymously. It may be 
found also in many anthologies of English verse.] 


have seven volumes of American Notes and 
Queries. Will you please answer, through “Open Ques- 
tions,” whether any more were published or not? And 
if so, where can I get them; also where can I get the 
Magazine of American History.—M. H. Collins, Wahoo, 
Nebraska. 

[It is our impression that there were but seven 
volumes of the American Historical Record and 
Repertory of Notes and Queries published in Phil- 
adelphia, by Potter's American Monthly, 1872-6. It 
is also our impression that the Magazine of Ameri- 
can History has been discontinued. Authentic in- 
formation concerning these and any other maga- 
zines can be obtained from James W. Christopher’s 
American and Foreign Magazine Depot, 47 Dey 
street, New York city.] 


479. | 


480. Can some one tell me by whom and from what 
poems are the following extracts? 


“Oh! men who died in battle and in prison, 

Or on the long march fell beside the way; 

From those far heights to which your souls have risen— 

Look down, look down, and counsel us to-day.” 

And 
“In some brighter clime, 
Bid me good morning.” 

The former is on the page in Life devoted to events of the 
month of May, 1896.—‘‘H. P. M.,” Oak Hill, Florida. 


[We regret that we cannot identify the first of 
these quotations. The second is from Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s familiar poem, Life, being part of the clos- 
ing lines. ] 

481. Author of Via Solitaria: In your March number 
you publish a poem, Via Solitaria, by O. W. Conover, 
Years ago that poem was printed as “an unpublished 
poem of Longfellow, written after the death of his wife.” 
T have preserved it as such for years. Am I mistaken in 
believing Longfellow to be its author?—L. E. Cothram, 
College Park, Georgia. 

[Other letters on this subject have been received 
from Marie Adele Batterson, Galveston, Texas, and 
Mrs. Mary L. Johnston, Port Leydon, N. Y. The 
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poem was sent to us as credited, “By O. W. Con- 
over. From the Independent.” Perhaps the Inde- 
pendent can explain. ] 


482. I want information about a poem of Bret Harte’s 
entitled Her Last Letter. It is quite a recent one, and 
some one told me that it had been published in your 
magazine. If so, will you kindly forward me a copy of the 
number containing that poem by mail, C .O. D. If not, 
can you give me any information as to where I can find it. 
It is not in the regular edition of his poems. The piece 
is a companion one to the one entitled Her Letter, which 
appears in all the editions. Any information will be greatly 
appreciated.—Anita Carlos, New York City. 

[This poem has, we think, appeared within the 
year in the Century or Harper’s Magazine. If you 
will communicate with them you will, no doubt, re- 
ceive the desired information. | 


483. I have some very old books which I wish to dis- 
pose of for cash. Will you kindly inform me (through 
Current Literature) of purchasers of such—E. M. H., 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 


[Leggat Brothers, 81 Chambers street; Lover- 
ing, Broadway and Tenth street, and McLean, 
Twenty-third street, near Fourth avenue, are well- 
known New York second-hand book dealers. The 
Publisher’s Weekly, 59 Duane street, has a depart- 
ment for the sale of books and “books wanted.” 
Correspondence with them might be advisable. | 





484. I have heard a good deal of talk of a story the 
principal theme of which is ‘Whether marriage without 
love is not as sinful as love without marriage.” Through 
Open Questions will you kindly and at your convenience 
give me the name of the author and the title of the book? 
I had heard the author was Mrs. Ward, but investigation 
does not prove this to be true-—The Mother of a Sub- 
scriber, Canada. 





485. Sesame and Lilies: Will you kindly inform me 
where I can procure a copy of Ruskin’s “Sesame and 
Lilies;” the publishers, and probable price, and greatly 
eblige an admirer.—**Z,”’ Carpenter, Pa. 


[The Roycroft Printing Shop, East Aurora, N. 
Y., has issued recently a very beautiful hand-il- 
lumined edition of these famous essays at $5 a copy. 
T. Y. Crowell, East Fourteenth street, and G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, West Twenty-third street, New 
York City, also print cheaper editions at 60 cents 
and $1, respectively, we believe.] 


~ 





486. Will some one kindly tell me the author of a poem 
I quote from memory—of which this is the second verse: 
“And there will come a time, I ween, 
When he’ll long in vain 
To do it again 
When the maiden’s seventeen.” 
—B. Q. Watson, Caro, Michigan. 





487. Will you kindly inform me whether an article pub- 
lished in an English paper can be reprinted in this coun- 
try without permission of the publishers?—Mary P. Allen, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey. 

[So far as we know, unless a copyright note ex- 
pressly stating that the article is copyrighted in 
the United States accompanies the article, it can be 
used in this country without permission from the 
publishers. } 





WITH CORRESPONDENTS 







488. I should be very grateful for the information where 
T might buy Meek’s Romantic Passages in the History oi 
the South-West. I have tried a couple of large book- 
sellers, but they could not help me.—Mrs. G. L. D’Avy, 
Wartburg, Tenn. 


[Try the booksellers mentioned in our answer t) 
query 483.] 


489. I should like to know how many versions there 
are in existence of the old story which Elizabeth Akers 
has rendered in her familiar poem, The Story of Kidz, an- 
other rendering of which appeared under the title ‘“Chid- 
her: A Translation,” in a recent number of your magazine. 
—A Subscriber, Yonkers, N. Y. 








490. Would you please let me know where the book 
entitled Ten Orations of Cicero, published by W. R. Har- 
per and Frank Gallup, American Book Co., can be pur- 
chased, and oblige.—Victor Koeller, Hermann, Mo. 

[See answer to query 488.] 


491. Will you kindly give me, through “Open Ques- 
tions,’ some information concerning Marie Corelli, where 
she now resides, something of her travels and a short de- 
scription of her as a writer.—A Subscriber, Riversburg, 
Tenn. 

| Marie Corelli’s present residence is the Royal 
Hotel, Woodhall Spa, Lincolnshire, England. She 
is the adopted daughter of Charles Mackay, the 
poet, and so foster-sister to Eric Mackay, whose 
well-known Love Letters of a Violinist were dedi- 
cated to her. Both the foster-parents and brother 
are now dead. For further personal information 
concerning Miss Corelli, see Current Literature for 
January, 1894, and August, 1895 ; also a recent arti- 
cle in the London Strand Magazine. For an ad- 
verse criticism of her novels, see the last Quarterly 
Review. | 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


461. John McCullough’s Ravings: Replying to 461 (Feb- 
ruary) by A. J. Scott, of Elizabeth City, N. C., I have a 
copy of John McCullough’s Ravings, which I secured 
stenographically from a phonograph. I will furnish Mr. 
Scott this copy, providing he returns the original, if he so 
desires. I do not think these ‘““Ravings’” have appeared in 
print.—E. F. Dougherty, Irvington, Indiana. 





464. Ki-Lo, Baton Rouge, La. (No. 464), asks the 
name of the author of That Old Sweetheart of Mine. This 
little poem was written by James Whitcomb Riley, and 
may be found in a small volume of his poems, entitled Old 
Fashioned Roses.—Mary E. Peters, Dallas, Teas. 


[Letters giving this information have been re- 
ceived from other correspondents as follows: C. J. 
Martinsville, Ind.; B. J. Watson, Caro,+ Mich., 
Catherine Cleveland, Palmyra, N. Y.; M. L. 
Daggy, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. F. Daugherty, Irv- 
ington, Ind., and “A Reader,” San Francisco, Cal.} 





467. Discipline: In the Open Questions of the March 
number of your journal, W. I. Carmouche, Plain Dealing, 
La., asks for information concerning the author of the 
poem, Discipline, beginning: 

“A block of marble caught the glance 
Of Buonarotti’s eyes.” 
I first saw this poem in the Catholic World, a monthly 
magazine, which was published at Kehoe, N. Y., for the 
Catholic Publication Society. I do not know the author’s 
name.—(Rev.) Wm. E. Starr, Baltimore, Md. 
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